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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The history of Indian Philosophy is a record of many 
different forms and types of j)hilos()phical thought. There 
is hardly any system in the history of Western philosophy 
which has not its parallel in on(‘ or other of the systems of Indian 
philosophy. But of the Indian systcans, the Vedanta has 
received the greatest attention and it has sometimes passed as 
the only Indian system worth the naim^ This is but natural. 
The Vedanta with its sublime idealism has an irresistible appeal 
to the moral and religious nature of man. It has been, and 
will ever remain, a stronghold of spiritualism in life and philo¬ 
sophy. It is like one of “ the gieat living wells, which keep 
the frcishncss of the eternal, and at which man must rest, get 
his breath, refresh himself.’' The j)aragon of all monistic 
systems,” says William James, ” is the Vexlanta philosof)hy of 
Hindostan.” Although we have not such a sublime monism 
in the Nyaya, yet its contribution to philosoi)hy is not rcially 
inferior in any way. In fact, the other systerns -the Vedanta 
not excepted—have been greatly influenced by its logic:al and 
dialectical technicalities. In their later developments all the 
systems consider the Naiyayika as the most powerful opponent 
and try to satisfy his objections. The understanding of their 
arguments and theories })resupposes, therefore, the knowledge 
of the Nyaya. 

As a system of realism, the Nyaya deserves special study 
to show that Idealism was not the only philosophical creed of 
ancient India. Then, as a system which contains a thorough 
refutation of the other schools, it should be studied before one 
accepts the validity of other views, if only to ascertain how 
far those views can satisfy the acid test of the Nyaya criticisms 
and deserve to be accepted. But above all, as a thorough¬ 
going realistic view of the universe, it supplies an important 
Eastern parallel to the triumphant modern Realism of the West, 
and contains the anticipations as well as possible alternatives 
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of many contemporary realistic theories. The importance of 
the Nyaya is, therefore, as great for the correct understanding 
of ancient Indian philosophy, as for the evaluation of modern 
Western philosophy. 

The theory of knowledge is the most important part—in 
fact, the very foundation of the Nyaya system. This book 
is an attempt to give a complete account of the Nyaya theory 
of knowledge. It is a study of the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
in comparison with the* rival theories of other systems, Indian 
and Western, and a critical estimation of its worth. Though 
theories of knowledge of the Vedanta and other schools have 
been partially studied in this way by some, there has as yet 
been no such systematic, critical and comparative treatment of 
the Nyaya epistcanology. The importance of such a study of 
Indian realistic theories of knowh^dge- can scarcely be overrated 
in this modern age of Realism. 

The scope of the book is limited to the history of the 
Nyaya }>hilosophy beginning with the Nyaya-Sutra of Gautama 
and ending with the syncretic works of Annaih Bhatta, 
Visvanatha and others. It does not, however, concern itself 
directly with the historical development of the Nyaya. There 
are ample evidences to show that Nyaya as an art of reasoning 
is much older than the Nyaya-Suira. We find references to 
such an art under the names of nyaya and vakovdkya in some 
of the early Upanisads like the Chclndogya (vii. 1.2) and the 
Subdla (ii). It is counted among the updngas or subsidiary 
parts of the Veda (vide Caranavyuha, ii ; Nydya-Suira-Vrtti 
1 .1.1.). It is mentioned under the names of dnviksiki and 
tarkasdstra in some of the oldest c hapters of the Mahdbhdrata 
(vide sabhd, anusdsana and sdnti parvas). We need not 
multiply such references. Those here given show that the 
Nyaya as an art or science of reasoning existed in India long 
before the time of Gautama, the author of the Nydya-Sutra. 
As a matter of fact, it has been admitted by Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara, Jayanta Bhatta and others that Gauta¬ 
ma was not so much the founder of the Nyaya as its chief 
exponent who first gave an elaborate and systematic account 
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of an already existing branch of knowledge, called 7iyuya, in 
the form of sutras or aphorisms. It is in these sulras that the 
Nyaya was developed into a realistic philosophy on a logical 
basis. What was so long mere logic or an art of debate became 
a theory of the knowledge of reality. It is for this reason that 
the present work is based on the Nydya-Sutra and its main 
commentaries. 

So far as the account oi the ancient Nyaya is concerned, 
my sources of information are mainly the Nydya-Sutra, Nydya- 
Bhdsya, Nydyavdrttika, NydyavdrUikaidtparyatikd, Tdtparya- 
parimddhi, Nydyamahjari and Nydyasfitravriti, In my 
account of the modern and syncix'tist schools of the Nyaya, 
I have mainty made use of Gahgesa's TaLtvacintdmani with the 
commentary of Mathuranatlia, JagadJsa's Tarkdmrta, Annaiii 
Bhatta's Tarkasamgraha and Dipikd, Varadaraja's Tdrkika- 
raksd, Kesava Misra's Tarkabhdsd and Visvanatha’s Kdrikdvali 
with Siddhdiniamuktdvali and Dinakari, 1 have also consulted 
st^veral English (^positions of Indian philosophy, like Dr. Jha's 
Nyaya Philosophy of Gautama, Sir B. N. Sears Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, Sir S. Radhakrishnan's Indian 
Philosophy , Dr. D. M. Datta's Six Ways of Knowing, Professor 
Keith's Indian Logic and Atomism, Dr. S. N. Dasgupta's 
History of Indian Philosophy , and MM. KuppuswamT Sastri’s 
A Primer of Indian Logic. My indebtedness to these and otluT 
works has been indicated by footnotes in the proper places. 

The method of exposition adopted in the book is com¬ 
parative and critical. I have always tried to explain and 
develop the ideas and theories of Indian philosophy in terms 
of the corresponding ideas and concepts of Western philosophy. 
The great danger of this is the tendency to read, consciously 
or unconsciously, Western ideas into Indian philosophy. I 
have taken all possible care to guard against the imposition 
of foreign ideas on the genuine thoughts and concepts of 
Indian philosophy. As a general rule, the different parts of 
the Nyaya theory of knowledge have been first explained and 
compared with those of the other systems of Indian philosophy. 
For the sake of completeness, the Indian theories have some- 

ill—(o.p. 103) 
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times been elaborated in such details as to give one the 
impression of prolixity. I have then undertaken a discussion 
of the Indian views from the standpoint of Western philosophy. 
No attempt has been made to affiliate the Indian views with 
parallel views in Western j)hilosophy. Such an attempt cannot 
surely do justice to the originality and individuality of Indian 
thought. While bringing out the points of agreement between 
Indian and Western jffiilosophy, their difference and distinction 
have not been ignored and passed over. I have not been able 
to support or justify the Indian theories on all points. It has 
been found necessary to modify them in some places and 
supplement them in the light of Western philosophy. At the 
same time, I have duly emphasised the special contributions 
of Indian philosophy towards the solution of the problems of 
knowledge discussed in Western philosophy. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to e.xpress my grati¬ 
tude first to the late lamented Professor Henry Stephen, of 
revered memory, who by his life and teaching made the study 
of Western philosojihy popular among Indian students and 
infused into my youthful mind the spirit of an intensive' 
philosophical study. I have also to acknowledge my indebted¬ 
ness to Sir B. N. Seal, who was a versatile genius and an 
eminent authority in Indian and Western philosophy, and from 
whom I received great inspiration and valuable guidance in 
the early days of iny researches in Indian philosophy. I have 
to express further my deep sense of gratitude to Professor K. 
C. Bhattacharyya, a profound thinker and astute metaphysician, 
who for some time held the George V Chair of Philosophy in 
the Calcutta University. It was my proud privilege to sit at 
his feet, and discuss and clear up some of the abstruse problems 
of logic and philosophy treated in this book. I have to acknow¬ 
ledge with thanks the great help I have received from MM. 
Pandit Sitaram Sastri, of the Calcutta University, while studying 
some original works of the Nyaya philosophy. 

I have to express further ray most grateful thanks to the 
great savant. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, George V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, and Spalding Professor of 
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Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford UnivcTsity, for the 
constant encoiiragcanent, help and guidance 1 have received 
from him in completing this work. My thanks arc^ also due to 
my esteemed friend and talented writer, Dr. D. M. Datta of 
the I^atna Coll(?ge, for reading considerable* })arts of the 
manuscript and for making valuable suggestiVais. I am obliged 
to the authorities of the Calcutta Univcisity, es])e( rally to Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, its c‘x-Vic{‘-Chancellor, and Mr. 
Jogeschandra Chakravorti, its Registrar, for kindly undertaking 
the publication of the book at the University Press. I must 
thank also Mr. Dinabandhu Ganguli, Superintendent, Mr. 
Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer, and Mr. Jatindramohan Roy, 
Reader of the- Press, for their help and co-operation in thv 
printing of this work. 

January, 1939. S. C. Chattekjee 
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The first edition of the book was exhausted in IQ47. I 
regret very much that the* second edition could not be brought 
out in time owing to labour unrest and other post-war difficulties 
in publication, and many students and scholars were put to 
much inconvenience by the fact that the book was out of market 
for over three years. Attemj:)t has been made in this edition 
to improve the book l)y introducing minor changes and making 
necessary corrections and additions. 

I am grateful to those scholars who appreciatc^d the first 
edition and suggested some improvements. In this respect 
I am especially indebted to the late Professor A. B. Keith who 
considered the book to be a very substantial contribution to 
the study of Indian philosophy and its method of presentation 
the most effective way of making Indian philosophy a real and 
living factor in present-day metaphysical theory. I am also 
thankful to the authorities of some universities in India where 
the book is recommended foi use. 


September, 1950. 


S. C. Chatterjee 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Nyaya philosoph}/ is primarily concerned with the 
conditions of valid thought and the means of acquiring a true 
knowledge of objects. Nyaya as a scieiK e lays down the rules 
and methods that are essentially necessary for a c lear and prc'cise 
understanding of all the materials of our knowledge as these 
are derived from observation and authority. With this end 
in view, the science of Nyaya deals with all the processes and 
methods that are involved, either directly or indirectly, in the 
right and consistent knowledge of reality. That this is so appears 
clearly from the common use of the word cinvtksikl as a syno¬ 
nym for the Nydyasdstra. The name dnviksiki means the 
science of the processes and methods of a reasoned and syste¬ 
matic knowledge of objects, supervening on a vague under¬ 
standing of them on the basis of mere perception and uncriti- 
cised testimony. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in continuation 
of and as an advance on the unreflec.tive general knowledge 
in which we are more receptive than critical. It is the mediated 
knowledge of the contents of faith, feeling and intuition. 
Accordingly, Nyaya (literally meaning methodical study) may 
be described as the science of the methods and conditions of 
valid thought and true knowledge of objects. In a narrow 
sense, however, nydya is taken to mean the syllogistic type of 
inference, consisting of five propositions called its members cr 
constituents.^ 

It should, however, be remarked here that the epistemo¬ 
logical problem as to the methods and conditions of valid 
knowledge is neither the sole nor the ultimate concern of the 

^ Pratijnadipancakasamudayatvarii nyayatvani, Dldhiti on TC., If, Chapter 
on Nyaya and Avayava. 
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Nyaya philosophy. Its ultimate end, like that of the other sys¬ 
tems of Indian philosophy, is liberation, which is the summum 
bonum of our life. This highest good is conceived by the 
Nyaya as a state of pure existence which is free from both 
pleasure and pain. For the attainment of the highest end of 
our life, a true knowledge of objects is the sure and indispen¬ 
sable means. Hence it is that the problem of knowledge finds 
an important place in the Nyaya philosophy. 

But an enquiry into the conditions of valid thought and 
the methods of valid knowledge presupposes an account of the 
nature and forms of cognition or knowledge in general. It 
requires us also to consider the nature and method of valid 
knowledge in general and the nature; and test of truth or 
validity in particular. Hence the preliminary questions that 
arise in the Nyaya theory of knowledge are: What is cogni¬ 
tion or knowledge as such? What are its different forms? 
What is valid knowledge? What is meant by a method of 
valid knowledge in general ? What do we mean by truth or 
validity ? What is the test of truth, the measure of true know¬ 
ledge, the standard of validity? What arc the constituents or 
factors of valid knowledge ? 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, among 
other things, the problems of knowledge in general and those 
of the methods of valid knowledge in particular were brought 
home to the Naiyayikas by the Buddhists and other sceptical 
thinkers of ancient India in the course of their scathing criticism 
of the realistic philosophy of Gautama.’ They set at naught 
almost the whole of the Nyaya philosophy as an edifice built 
on sand. The Nyaya teaches that the highest good is attain¬ 
able only through the highest knowledge. But the theory of 

^ This is clear from the opening verse of Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdriiika in 
which it is stated that the object of the Vdrllika is to remove the mis¬ 
conceptions of the critics of Gautama’s teaching even though it was well 
explained by the great commentator Vatsyayana. In explaining this verse 
Vacaspati mentions the name of Dignaga, the great Buddhist logician, as one 
of the hard critics of Gautama’s philosophy. In the Nydyavdrttikaidtparyatlkd 
he has given a clear account of some of the difficultk^s raised by the Buddhists 
in connection with the question of pmmdna. 
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knowledge in it is a vicious circle. It takes upon itself the 
futile task of Kant's first Critique where he examines reason 
in order to prove the validity of thought and reason. “ If 
it is the business of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason to show- 
how mathematics is possible, whose business is it to show how 
the Critique of Pure Reason itself is possible?”^ With regard 
to the Nyaya theory of knowledge a similar question is asked 
by the Bauddha critics. It is pointed out by them that a cri¬ 
ticism of knowledge must be made by the instrument under 
criticism and thereby presupposes the very thing in question. 
Thus the validity of knowledge is made to rest on the validity 
of the methods of knowledge. To maintain that our knowledge 
is true we must prove that it is really so, that it is derived from 
a \'alid method of knowledge which always gives us true know¬ 
ledge and never leads to a false result. But, then, how are 
we to know the validity of that method of knowledge ? From 
the nature of the case, the task is an impossible intellectual feat. 

With regard to the knowledge of validity there are two 
possible alternatives. The validity of knowledge may be cog¬ 
nised by itself, i.e. be self-cognised. Or, the validity of one 
knowledge may be cognised by some other knowledge. The 
first alternative that knowledge cognises its own validity is in¬ 
admissible. Knowledge, according to the Nyaya, cognises 
objects that are distinct from and outside of itself. It cannot 
turn back on itself and cognise its own existence, far less its 
own validity. Hence no knowledge can be the test of its own 
truth. The second alternative, that the validity of any know¬ 
ledge is tested by some other knowledge, is not less objection¬ 
able. The second knowledge can at best cognise the first as 
an object to itself, i.e. as a particular existent. It cannot go 
beyond its object, namely, the first knowledge, and see if it 
truly corresponds with its own object. An act of knowledge 
having another for its object cognises the mere existence of the 
other as a cognitive fact. It cannot know the further fact of 
its truth or falsity. Moreover, of the two cases of knowledge. 


^ The New Realism, p. 6 t. 
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the second, which knows the first, is as helpless as the first in 
the matter of its own validity. It cannot, ex hypothesi, be the 
evidence of its own validity. Hence so long as the validity of 
the second knowledge is not proved, it cannot be taken to 
validate any other knowledge. It cannot be said that the 
second has self-evident validity, so that we do not want any 
proof of it. This means that one knowledge, of which the 
validity is self-evident, is the evidence for the validity of another. 
But if the truth of one knowledge can be self-evident, why not 
that of another ? Hence if the second knowledge has self- 
evident validity, there is nothing to prevent the first from having 
the same sort of self-evidence. As a matter of fact, however, 
all knowledge has validity only in so far as it is tested and 
proved by independent grounds. Truth cannot, therefore, be 
self-evident in any knowledge. If, by such arguments, the 
validity of knowledge itself is made incomprehensible, there can 
be no possibility of assuring ourselves of the validity of the 
methods of knowledge, such as perception, inference and the 
rest. The value and accuracy of a method of knowledge are 
to be known from the validity of the knowledge derived from 
it. It follows from this that if the validity of knowledge is un¬ 
knowable, that of its method is far more unknowable.^ Hence 
we are involved in a vicious circle; the validity of knowledge 
depends on the validity of the method of acquiring such know¬ 
ledge, while the validity of the methods is to be tested by the 
knowledge derived from them. As Hobhouse puts the matter: 
“ Our methods create and test our knowledge, while it is only 
attained knowledge thabcan test them."“ It is the contention 
of the Bauddha critics that the Nyaya theory of knowledge is 
involved in such circular reasoning in the attempt to prove the 
validity of knowledge. This contention, if admitted, renders 
the Nyaya philosophy utterly worthless. It becomes a hopeless 
attempt to realise the highest good by means of the highest 
knowledge which is impossible. 

1 Cf. NVT., pp. 4-5. 

~ Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. /J87. 
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It was with the object of meeting the difficulties raised by 
its critics that the old Nyaya entered on a critical study of the 
problems of knowledge in its relation to reality. After Vatsya- 
yana’s first elaborate exposition of Gautama’s Nyaya-Sutra, 
his worthy successors had to defend the Nyaya against renewed 
attacks. They discussed both the logical and metaphysical 
problems more fully and also many other questions of general 
philosophical interest. The result is a fully developed and 
complete system of philosophy.’ 

The modem school of the Nyaya, beginning with Gahgesa, 
attempts to give greater precision to the thoughts of the old 
school. It lays almost exclusive emphasis on its theory of 
knowledge. The forms and concepts invented by it give the 
Nyaya the appearance of a symbolic logic. The old theory 
of knowledge is a criticism of thought as related to the real world 
of things. It is more empirical and practical, and it tries to 
discover the relations between reals. The modern theory 
becomes more formal or conceptual. It tries to find out the 
relations of meanings and concepts. It develops into a formal 
logic of relations between concepts and their determinants. The 
old Nyaya gives us what may be called philosophical logic, 
while the modern Nyaya is formal logic and dialectic. 

The Syncretist school develops the Nyaya further by in¬ 
corporating the Vaisesika theory within it. The categories of 
the Vaisesika become a part of the objects of knowledge 
{prameya) in the Nyaya. But this synthesis of the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika docs not ignore their differences with regard to the 
theory of knowledge. One is as severe as the other in its 
criticism of the opposed logical theories. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge is the cumulative body of 
the logical studies and their results in the different schools of the 
Nyaya. It may be said to have three aspects: the psycholo¬ 
gical, the logical and the philosophical. The first is concerned 

^ An account of the controversy between the Naiyayikas and the Bauddha 
logicians is given in Dr. S. C. Vidyabhiisana's History of Indian Logic, Bk. II, 
Ch. II. 
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with the descriptive analysis of the facts of knowledge. The 
second is interested especially in the criticism of the forms and 
methods of knowledge. The third is an attempt to determine 
the final validity of knowledge as an understanding of reality. 
These aspects of the Nyaya epistemology, however, are not to 
be found in abstract separation from one another. In the next 
chapter we shall have to discuss the mainly psychological 
questions as to the nature and forms of knowledge. 



BOOK I 

THE METHOD OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(PRAMANA) 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE AND FORMS OF KNOWLEDGE 
I. Definition of Knowledge ( buddhi ) 

If we take knowledge in its widest sense to mean any way 
of cognising objects, then valid knowledge will be a special 
foim of cognition {buddhi). All cognitions are not valid 
knowledge. Hence in order to understand the nature of the 
method of valid knowledge {pramdna), we have to consider 
first the nature and different forms of cognition or knowledge 
(jhana) as such. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy cognition {buddhi) is 
taken to mean the same thing as apprehension {upalabdhi), 
knowledge {jhana) and cognisance {pratyaya).' Hence we say 
that knowledge means awareness or apprehension of objects. 
It includes all cognitions that have a more or less determinate 
objective reference. The object of apprehension may be a 
thing or a quality, an act or an emotion, the existent as well as 
the non-existent. But in every case in which there is know¬ 
ledge there must be something that stands out as the object of 
knowledge. Knowledge consists simply in the manifestation 
{prahdsa) of objects.“ All things are made manifest or revealed 
to us when they become objects of knowledge. Further, 
knowledge is said to be the property of illumination or mani¬ 
festation that belongs to the self. Without this luminous light 
of knowledge we lose the ground of all rational practice and 
intelligent activity. It is on the basis of knowledge of some 
kind that all living beings deal with other objects of the surround¬ 
ing world. Hence knowledge {buddhi) is regarded as the ground 
of what may be called the behaviour or conduct of a living 

^ Buddhirupalabdhirjnanamityanarthantaram, NS., 1.1.15. 

Buddhirupalabdhirjnanarh pratyaya iti paryayiih, NK., p. 171. 

3 Arthapraka^o budtlhih, TK., p. 6. 

2—(o.p. 103) 
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being. A living creature behaves differently in relation to 
different objects because it somehow knows them to be different. 
Then we are told more definitely that knowledge is that kind 
of awareness which is meant when, by introspection, one says 
‘ I am knowing." This means that knowledge is intellection as 
distinguished from affection and volition. Something different 
is meant by the phrase ‘ I am knowing,’ from what is meant 
by saying ‘ I am desiring or willing or doing something, or 
simply being pleased or displeased with it.’ Although know¬ 
ledge is distinguishable, it is not separable, from feeling and 
volition. In knowledge the knower does not passively allow 
himself to be impre.ssed by external objects and end by having 
mental copies of those objects. According to the Nyaya, the 
self is not a mere aggregate or series of conscious phenomena, 
which is only acted on and determined by sense-impressions, 
but has no power to react on and determine them. This 
materialistic and sensationalist theory of the self is rejected 
by the Nyaya. On the other hand, it conceives the self as a 
conscious agent which receives impressions of sense, knows 
external objects through them and acts upon things according 
to its subjective purposes. Knowledge is a cognitive fact by 
which we have an apprehension or understanding of objects. 
But it is bound up with certain affective elements, namely, the 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure, according as the known 
objects are pleasurable or painful. Through such feelings 
knowledge leads to certain conations, viz. desire, aversion 
and volition in the form of an exertion (samiha) to obtain 
pleasurable objects and avoid painful ones.“ 

Hence knowledge may be said to be a cognitive pheno¬ 
menon which is generally connected with conation through the 
mediation of feeling. In any particular act of knowledge of 
an object, there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased with 
it and an active attitude of desire or aversion which may lead 


' TS. and TD., p. 32. 
2 NB., j.i.i-2. 
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to certain overt movements towards or away from the object. 
The Nyaya, however, does not go so far as to say that know¬ 
ledge is at once a phase of cognition, feeling and conation. 
In cognising an object we may also cognise its pleasurable or 
painful character and also become conscious of certain 
tendencies in relation to it. But the actual feelings of pleasure 
and pain or the conative processes of desire, etc., take us 
beyond cognition. Knowledge is not a phase of feeling or 
the will, although it may be generally connected with them. 
It has a distinctive and self-sufficient character of its own and 
should not be reduced to feeling or volition. 

With regard to the essential nature of knowledge we may 
ask: Is knowledge a substance or an attribute ? Is it a mode 
or an activity? According to the Nyaya, knowledge is an 
attribute of the self. It is not a substance, since it cannot be 
the stuff or the constitutive cause of anything, nor is it the 
permanent substratum of certain recognised and variant 
properties. The Sahkhya and the Yoga systems look upon 
cognition as a substantive mode or modification (vrtti) of the 
material principle called buddhi, as it reflects the light or 
consciousness of the self in it. This, the Naiyayika contends, 
is unintelligible. We cannot understand how the self’s cons¬ 
ciousness, which is immaterial and intangible, can be reflected 
on any material substratum. We should not speak of any 
reflection, but rather say that knowledge or consciousness 
belongs naturally to buddhi itself. But this will commit us 
to the absurd hypothesis of two selves or subjects for any 
case of knowledge. In truth, however, there is but one cons¬ 
cious, subject for all cognitions in one person.' 

It is generally believed that knowledge is neither a mode 
nor a substance but a kind of activity or function {kriyd). 
The Bauddha and the Mlmaihsa systems agree in describing 
knowledge as an activity, a transitive process." The Nyaya, 

' NB. NVT. NSV. and NM. on NS., 1.1.15. See also NS., 3.2,1, ff, 

^ Jnanakriya hi sakarmika, ^asiradipikd, p. 56. Cf. also Nydyabindutikd. 
Ch. I. 
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however, emphatically repudiates the conception of knowledge 
as an activity. Jayanta in his Nyayamahjari (p. 20) traces 
the act theory of knowledge to a grammatical prejudice, a 
confusion between knowledge as manifestation and the verb, 
‘ to know ’ as denoting an action. When we hear the ex- 
piessions ‘ I know,’ ‘ I cognise, ’ etc., we are apt to be misled 
into the belief that knowledge or cognition is an activity or 
process. But this only shows how in philosophy we may be 
deceived by lire vague expressions of ordinary language. 

Knowledge, although it is not an activity of any kind, is 
still a transient phenomenon as it appears from the three tenses 
of the verb ‘ to know It is a dated event which is to be 
regarded as a quality and so can be perceived like physical 
qualities. Just as physical qualities are ixTceived by their 
special sense organs, so knowledge is perceived try the internal 
sense called manas.'^ But knowledge cannot be the quality of 
any material substance, since, unlike that, it do(;s not admit of 
external jx;rception. Physical properties are i)crc(aved by the 
external senses, but knowledge is not so {)erceived. Being 
thus fundamentally different from all physical qualities, know¬ 
ledge is to be regarded as the j)roperty ol an immaterial subs¬ 
tance called soul. Still, knowledge is not an essential attribute 
of the soul. The soul has acquired this property in its bodily 
setting, i.e. in relation to a body. To the Advaita Vedanta, 
knowledge or consciousness is just the seif, the very stuff of 
it. For the Nyaya, knowledge appears as the result of a 
relation between the soul and the body, which in themselves 
are not knowledge. But when it does apjx'ar, it has to exist 
as an attribute inhering in the soul substance. 

Knowledge, as an attribute of the self, is always directed 
to objects. It always refers beyond itself, i.c. to objects out¬ 
side of and different from itself. Knowledge is never self- 
manifested.^ The capacity of self-manifestation in knowledge 
is, according to the Nyaya, a mere hypothesis of the Sahkhya- 


1 NM., p. 496 ; TB., p. 18. 

2 VijiianamanatmasaiTivedanam, NVT., p. 4. 
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Vedanta and the Prabhakara Mimarhsa. Cognition cannot 
cognise itself. It can grasp, not itself, but an ‘ other.’ 
Knowledge is not indeed, like the will, a way of acting on 
other objects, only it refers or points to something else. We 
shall have to con.sider later the question as to how know¬ 
ledge can be known. The direction towards an object is 
what has been called ‘ intentional inexistence ’ by Brentano 
and Mcinong. They take it as a character common to all 
psychical phenomena.' The Nyiiya, however, limits it to 
cognition and denies to cognition the capacity of being directed 
to itself, i.e. being self-cognised. 

From what has been said it will appear that knowledge 
is conceived by the Nyaya in a very wide sense. In Western 
philosophy thought or consciousness, as a cognitive fact, 
has sometimes been Rigarded as an essential attribute of the 
mind and a pervasive character of all mental jjhenomena." 
The Nyaya, how'cver, does not pass over the distinction 
between thought {jimna), on the one hand, and feeling, 
including pleasure and jjain, desire and aversion, and will, 
on the other. Under knowledge it brings together all cogni¬ 
tive facts, like sensation, perception, inference, memory, 
doubt, dream, illusion and tlie like. In tliis sense the bucldhi 
of the Nyaya corresponds to cognition which, placed by the 
side of feeling and will, gives us the tripartite division of mental 
jihenomena in the traditional school of Western psychology. 
It stands, as Alexander also has said, “ for all kinds of appre¬ 
hension of objects, whether sensation, or thought, or memory, 
or imagination, or any other.”" 

So far the Nyaya view of knowledge seems to be just and 
comprehensive. But, then, a more fundamental problem is 
raised. It is the ontological problem of the status of know¬ 
ledge as a fact of reality. Is knowledge a quality, or a relation, 
or an activity ? 


^ Vide Russell, The Analysis of Mind, pp. 1.^ f. 

2 Cf. Descartes’s distinction of res extensa and res cop tans. 
^ Cf. Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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First, we have the act theory that knowledge is an acti¬ 
vity. It is not difficult to see what induced some philosophers 
to accept this view of knowledge. There can be no knowledge 
unless the mind responds to the influences of the siirrounding 
w'orld. At any moment of inattention or absent-mindedness 
we do not perceive sounds or know things other than those in 
which we are engrossed, although the sounds or things may be 
acting on our senses. If there is to be knowledge, the mind 
must react to the actions of other things on it. Knowledge is 
not a reflection of objects on the mind which receives them 
passively like a mirror or reflector. It is a process in which 
the mind actively reaches out to objects and illuminates them. 
Hence knowledge must be a kind of activity, rather it is a 
mental activity. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by various 
schools of philosophy. In Indian philosophy, the Bauddha 
and the Mimamsa systems uphold it. For the former, to exist 
is to act and so to change. Knowledge as an existent fact 
consists in the act of showing and leading to an object. 
According to the Mimaiiisaka, the act of knowing {jnanakriyd) 
refers to an object. For Kant filso knowledge involves the 
synthetic activity of the understanding. Spencer' tells us 
that consciousness arises w'hen the tendencies towards action 
counteract one another and are therefore thrown back on 
themselves so as to become conscious of their existence, and 
knowledge ap])ears as an incident in the adaptation of the 
organism to the environment. For Bergson also conscious¬ 
ness is a ceaseless creative activity. The voluntarists identify 
knowing with willing when they hold that cognition is the will 
when it is thwarted by difficulties and so looks for {i.e. thinks) 
means to overcome them. .With the pragmatists knowledge 
is a belief determined by the will. For neo-idealists like Croce 
and Gentile" knowing is the form of theoretical activity and in 


^ Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1 , Pt. IV. 

2 Cf. C. E. M, Joad, Introduction to Modern Philosophy, Ch. 3. 
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thinking we create the thought we think about. Alexander/ 
who is a realist, seems to treat knowledge as a mental act when 
he says that ‘ every experience may be analysed into two distinct 
elements and their relation to one another, namely, the act of 
mind or awareness and the object of which it is aware, and 
that the one is an —^ing and the otlier an —cd’. The Be- 
haviourists“ go to the other extreme and identify knowing with 
the activity of the body. They hold that consciousness is 
implicit behaviour, thinking is sub-vocal speaking, and know¬ 
ledge is a particular kind of behaviour in animals, or such 
response to the stimulus as has the characteristics of appropriate¬ 
ness and accuracy. 

We may dismiss the behaviouristic contention that know¬ 
ledge is a particular kind of bodily behaviour. That there is 
any behaviour, explict or implict, can be known only if there 
is a knowing subject. Behaviour cannot explain knowledge, 
but presupposes knowledge in order to be understood. Further, 
from all we know about the conduct of living beings it app)ears 
that behaviour arises out of knowledge and is not identical with 
it. Behaviour may be the objective side of knowledge. It has 
also a subjective side which is reflected in behaviour or overt 
action. This is recognised by Russell in his Outline of Philo¬ 
sophy, in which he supplements the objective view of know¬ 
ledge as a way of reacting to the environment, by the subjec¬ 
tive view of it as an awareness. The Naiyayika rejects 
altogether the act theory of knowledge as a grammatical preju¬ 
dice, and excludes knowledge from the category of karma or 
action. Even if we suppose that knowledge is an activity, the 
question will arise: What is the nature of this activity ? It can¬ 
not be any kind of physical activity, force or motion. Nor can 
it be a psychical activity. The existence of any activity in the 
mind or consciousness is a highly questionable fact. According 
to James,*^the will is a relation between the mind and its ideas, 

^ Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, pp. Ti-12 ; Vol. IT, p. 86. 

^ Cf. Watson, Behaviorism, Lect. X. ; Russell, Analysis of Mind, pp. 255 fl. 

^ The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. Ch. XXVI. 
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and in willing there is no innervation or putting forth of energy 
by the mind into the body. Titchener* and some modern 
psychologists also endorse this view and exclude the will from 
among the elementary mental processes. The Bhagavad^Ua' 
anticipates these modern psychologists when it says that ‘ all 
actions take place in the material world and it is only egoism 
that deludes the self into the belief that he is an agent.’ In 
so far as this is true, we cannot speak of knowledge as an 
activity except by way of metaphor. In knowledge itself as 
an awareness we find an object that is cognised and a subject 
or self that cognises it, but not any activation or energisation. 
An act is as much an object of knowledge as any physical 
thing, quality, or action. It is manifested by knowledge, and 
is not identical with it. On the other hand, knowledge appears 
as a standing and an accomplished fact which manifests every¬ 
thing that comes before it. It is more like a static illumination 
than a sweeping flow of conscious stuff. Hence knowledge is 
different from action. Among modern writers Moore and 
Broad refute the act theory of knowledge so strongly advocated 
by Dawes Hicks.^ 

The second theory with regard to the nature of knowledge 
is that it is a relation between certain entities. According to 
Meinong, the Austrian realist, and the Critical realists, know¬ 
ledge is a relation between three terms, viz. a mind, an object, 
and a content. When I know the table, by mind comes into 
relation with a physical object through the content of tableness. 
In The Problems of Philosophy Russell seems to accept the 
view that knowledge is a three-term relation. Some other 
realists hold that knowledge is a relation between two terms, 
namely, a mind and any object. Moore reducq3 cognition to 
the holding of a relation between a sense datum and a character. 
Broad also agrees with Moore in this respect and denies the 
existence of any mental act.'* Russell in his work Our Know- 

^ A Texi-Booh of Psychology, Sec. lo. 

2 Ad., in. si. 27. 

Cf. L. A. Reid. Knowledge and Truth, pp. 186! 

^ Cf. L. A. Reid, op. cit. 
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ledge of the External World reduces the knowledge-relation 
to a two-term process, i.e. a relation between the mind and the 
external world. The Neo-Realists go further and reduce 
knowledge to a relation between one kind of terms. According 
to them, “ knowledge is not a relation between a knowing 
subject and an object known. It is merely a special sort of 
relation between objects.”* In the words of the new realists, 
” Things when consciousness is had of them become themselves 
contents of consciousness; and the same things thus figure both 
in the so-called external world and in the manifold which intro¬ 
spection reveals. Russell advocates this theory in The 
Analysis of Mind. James in his Essays in Radical Empiricism 
reduces knowledge directly to a relation between one type of 
entities. According to him, knowing can be easily explained 
as a particular sort of relation into which portions of ‘ pure 
experience ' may enter. The relation itself is a part of ‘ pure 
experience,’ one of its terms becomes the subject or bearer of 
the knowledge, the knower, and the other becomes the object 
known. 

The relation theory of knowledge does not stand the test 
of sound criticism. Although the relation between the subject 
and the object takes the form of knowledge, knowledge itself 
is not a relation. All that we seem to be justified in saying is 
that knowledge appears when the subject becomes related to 
the object, but it is a new phenomenon other than the subject- 
object relation. According to the Naiyayikas, knowledge may 
be said to arise ultimately out of the relation between the soul 
and the body. Still, it is not merely a relation between the 
two, but a new property accruing to the soul therefrom. 
Whether knowledge can be treated as a quality or not, we shall 
consider next. The point we are to stress here is that a relation 
as such is not a cognition but a cognitum, i.e. an object of 
cognition. Of course, when a thing is known, it enters into 


1 Essays in Critical Realisw, p. 89. 


2 The New Realism, p. 35. 

3—(o.p. 103) 
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what we call the knowledge-relation. But this assumes the 
subject’s awareness of the thing as the basis of the relation. 
So the relation cannot constitute knowledge. As Reid has 
said, ' knowledge is not itself a relation but the apprehension 
of relations.’* Supposing that knowledge is a relation, we ask: 
How do we know it? It must be through some other know¬ 
ledge which, therefore, transcends the relation and is not iden¬ 
tical with it. In fact, the subject-object relation does not 
produce knowledge but only serves to manifest it, just as the 
contact between the eye and a physical thing serves to manifest 
its colour but does not produce it. 

The third view with regard to knowledge is that it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought or 
cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul sub¬ 
stance, just as extension is the essential attribute of matter. 
The Sahkhya and the Yoga system look upon knowledge or 
cognition as a modification of buddhi or the intellect which is 
its substratum. The Ramanuja school of the Vedanta takes 
knowledge as an essential quality of the self. The self is not, 
as the Advaitins say, itself knowledge but is qualified by 
knowledge. Knowledge is not the essence of the self, but an 
attribute owned by the self. The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas 
also advocate the quality theory of knowledge. For them, 
knowledge is an attribizte which inheres in the soul substance 
which, however, is separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves certain 
difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to objects that 
is inherent in knowledge. A quality is an intransitive property 
of a thing. It hangs on the thing and does not point to any¬ 
thing beyond. It is in activity that we find a transition from 
one to an ‘ other.’ For one thing, to act means aggressively 
to reach another. But at the same time we must not overlook 
the distinction between the ‘ ideal reference ’ to object that we 
find in knowledge and any form of physical process or traiiseunt 
causality. Knowledge refers to its object and is in this sense 


1 L. A. Reid, op, cit,, p. 189. 
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a cognition of the object. It does not however move towards 
it. In it there is no transition from point to point in space. 
In so far as this is the case, the Nyaya is right in opposing the 
attempt to identify knowledge with activity. But the view of 
knowledge as a quality misses the other fact of objective 
reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems to be 
what Reid calls ‘ a self-transitive process.’ Its self-transcension 
is, as Hoernle points out, directly experienced by us.' So it 
seems to occupy a position intermediate between quality and 
activity. To describe its self-transcension or objective reference 
and, at the same time, demarcate it from physical activity, we 
may say that knowledge is an ' ideal or theoretical activity.’ 
But after all the characterisation of knowledge as an activity, 
be it physical or ideal or theoretical, is only a symbolic descrip¬ 
tion. While physical activity is real and intelligible, an ‘ ideal 
or theoretical activity ’ can hardly be made intelligible to us. 
Knowledge is, therefore, neither a quality, nor an activity, nor 
a relation. 

Knowledge is the most fundamental fact of reality. It is 
the intrinsic character of all reality. Without pausing here to 
discuss the ontological problem as to the nature and constitution 
of reality, we may say that reality is a living intelligent system. 
The ultimate constituents of things arc not material but living 
particles which not only exist and interact with one another, but 
somehow experience their existence and activity. These many 
living particles are the differentiations of one universal spiritual 
life. A pluralistic constitution of things is not inconsistent with 
the unity of their ultimate ground which is the Absolute Reality. 
The real is, therefore, an objective system, of which existence 
and knowledge are two inseparable aspects. It is true that 
what we know as the consciousness or knowledge of human 
beings is a specific phenomenon determined by certain conditions 
as the subject-object relation or the activity of the nervous 
system and the brain. But while these conditions explain the 
specific empirical form and character of this or that knowledge, 

* L. A. Reid, op. cit., p. 188. 
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they cannot account for the original sentience or experience 
which is embedded in reality and conditions those conditions 
themselves. Hence we conclude that knowledge is present in 
all reality and is manifested in a specific form in man by the 
subject-object relation. It does not require to be attached as 
a quality to any other reality, say, matter or mind or soul. It 
is just the self-expression of reality. In the words of 
Bosanquet' we may say: “ Knowledge is an essential form of 
the self-revelation of the universe; experience as a whole is the 
essential form.” 


2 . Classification of Knowledge 

Taking knowledge in the most comprehensive sense as the 
cognition of objects, the Naiyayikas proceed to distinguish 
between its different forms, according to the differences in the 
nature and validity of cognitions. In view of these, know¬ 
ledge is first divided into anubhava or presentation and smrti 
or memory.“ In anubhava there is a presentational knowledge 
of objects and so it is felt to be given to us. It is original in 
character and not the reproduction of a previous knowledge of 
objects. Smrti or memory, on the other hand, is not the pre¬ 
sentation of objects, but a reproduction of previous experience. 
Here our knowledge appears to be due not so much to objects 
themselves as to our past cognitions of those objects. Each 
of these has been further divided into valid (yathdrtha) and 
non-valid {ayathdrtha) forms, according as it does or does not 
accord with the real nature of its object. 

Under anubhava or presentative knowledge we have the 
two kinds of valid and non-valid presentations. Of these, the 
former is called pramd and includes all cases of true presenta¬ 
tional knowledge of objects. According to the Nyaya, there 
are four distinct kinds of pranud or valid presentation, namely, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference {anumdna), comparison 

^ Logic, Vol. II, p. 322. 

2 Sa dvividha smrtiranubhava^ca, TS. and TD., p. 32. 
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(upamdna), and testimony (sabda). In each of these there is 
a presentation of some object as it really is. Hence pramd, 
according to the Nyaya, is not any cognition nor any true cog¬ 
nition as such. It is a valid presentational knowledge of objects.^ 
As a matter of usage, however, the word ‘ knowledge ' may 
be used for pramd, according to the context. 

There are some cases of knowledge which are presenta¬ 
tional in character but not valid. These constitute the class 
of apramd or non-valid presentations {ayathurthdnuhhava), 
which includes all cognitions that are either false or not-true but 
not false. Hence under apramd the Nyaya includes doubt 
(samsaya) with its varieties of conjecture {uha) and indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavasdya), as well as error {viparyyaya) and 
hypothetical reasoning (tarka).' It should here be noted that 
cognitions which do not agree with the real nature of their 
objects are not always false or erroneous [bhrama). There may 
be cognitions which fail to give us a correct presentation of 
objects and so are not true {pramd). But at the same time they 
may not make any claim to truth, nor lead to any definite 
assertion. Such is the case with doubt, conjecture, indefinite 
cognition and tarka. These are not true indeed, but yet they 
are not false {viparyyaya). It is in view of such facts that the 
Nyaya divides non-valid presentation {ayathdrthdnubhava) 
further into doubt {samsaya), error {viparyyaya) and hypo¬ 
thetical argument {tarka). Hence it is not correct to speak 
of apramd or non-valid presentation, always as a case of bhrama 
or error. It becomes so when it definitely contradicts its 
object {viparttanirnaya). 

Memory is not pramd or valid knowledge, since it does 
not refer to presented objects. It may be of two kinds, namely, 
true and false {yathdrthamayathdrtham). True memory is in 
accord with the real nature of the objects remembered, whereas 


1 Tattvanubhava prama, Saptapaddrthl, 140. 

* Ayatharthanubhavastrividhah sam^yaviparyyayatarkabhedat, TS. and 
TD., p. 82. Uhanadhyavasayayostu samsaya eva, Saptapaddrthu 39- 
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false memory does not tally with the real character of the 
remembered objects. In waking life we have both these kinds 
of memory. In dreams our cognitions are false memory-cog¬ 
nitions. Dream is a kind of memory that is not in agreement 
with the real nature of the cognised objects. All knowledge, 
however, including dream, refers to some real object; only 
dream is a false memorial representation of the real.' 

We may represent the Nyaya classification of knowledge 
by the following table: 

Knowledge [buddhi) 

I _ _ 

I ' ' I 

Presentation (anubhava) Memory {stnrit) 

I . _I 

Valid {pramd) Non-valid (apramd) True False 

(yathdrtha) (ayathdrtha) 


Doubt Error Hypothetical Argument 

(satitsaya) (viparyyaya) (tarka) 


Perception Inference Comparison Testimony 
(pratyaksa) (anumdna) (upamdna) {iabda) 

3. Memory and Dream 

Memory (smrli) is knowledge of one’s own past. It is 
a representative cognition of past experiences due solely to the 
impressions produced by them.® It is thus different from 
lecognition {pralyabhijnd) which, according to the Nyaya, 
is a form of qualified perception and has reference to the direct 
presentation of some object, although it involves an element of 
representation.® In memory, however, there is only a revival 
of our past experiences, in the form of ideas and images, in the 

» TB., p. 30. 

* Sarhskaramatrajanyarh jnanam smrtih, TS., P. 32. 

TD., p. 33. 
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same form and order in which they were actually experienced 
by us at a certain point of past time. The ground or condition 
of this revival is of course the latent impressions left by our 
past experiences and retained in the soul.' When the mind 
comes in contact with such psychic dispositions (bhavand) there 
is a remembrance of the corresponding original experiences. 
Memory being thus a cognition, by the same self, of what has 
been once cognised, is an evidence for the soul’s permanence. 
As to the general character of memory we may, therefore, say 
that it is knowledge arising solely out of the impressions of 
previous experiences and pertaining to a permanent soul. 

While memory has for its general conditions some original 
past presentation {purvdnuhhava) and its impression (sams- 
kdra), it has a number of specific causes that serve either to 
retain the impressions or revive them in consciousness, and 
thereby bring about the phenomenon of memory. Among 
these are (i) attention (pranidhuna) which fixes anything in the 
mind, (2) association (nibandha) which connects different 
experiences and makes them suggestive of one another, (3) 
repetition (abhydsa) which secures persistence for the impres¬ 
sions, (4) sign {lihga) that leads the mind to the thing signified, 
(5) characteristic mark (laksana) that recalls the class to which 
an object belongs, (6) similarity (sddrsya) that associates the ideas 
of like things, (7) ownership (parigraha) which is suggestive 
of the owner or the thing owned, (8) the relation of dependence 
(dsraydsritasambandha) of which one term suggests the other. 
(q) contiguity (dnantaryya) which binds together successive 
phenomena, (10) separation (viyoga) that frequently reminds 
one of what he is separated from, (ri) identity of function 
(ekakdryya) that recalls similar agents, (12) enmity (virodha) 
that suggests the rivals in any sphere, (13) superiority (atisaya) 
that reminds us of what it is due to, (14) acquisition (prdptt) 
that frequently recalls its source, (15) covering (vyavadhdna) 
that suggests what is covered, (16) the feelings of pleasure and 
pain (sukhaduhkha), (17) desire and aversion {icchddvesa), 

^ Anubhavajanya smrtiheturbhavana, atmamatravrttih, TS., p. 85. 
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(i8) fear (bhaya), (iq) need {arthitva) that reminds one of their 
causes and objects, (20) action (kriyd) which is suggestive of 
the agent, (21) the feeling of affection (rdga) that often reminds 
us of its objects, (22) merit {dharma) and (23) demerit 
(adharma) that are suggestive of the belief in pre-existence and 
help or hinder the retention of experiences. These causes of 
memory cannot be simultaneously operative. Hence recollec¬ 
tions are not simultaneous but successive in their appearance in 
consciousness.' 

Memory is of two kinds, namely, true (yathdrtha) and 
false {ayathdrtha). It is true when it has its basis in some valid 
presentation (pramdjanya) and is in agreement with the real 
nature of the remembered objects. On the other hand, 
memory is false when it arises out of such original cognitions 
as were erroneous {apramdjanya) and so does not accord with 
the nature of the objects recalled in it. Thus the truth and 
falsehood of memory depend on those of the corresponding 
original presentative cognitions {purvdnubhava) that constitute 
the ground of all memory." In waking life we have both these 
kinds of memory. The voluntary or involuntary recollection 
of past objects, when we are awake, becomes true or false 
according as it is connected with right or wrong cognitions in 
the past and so, is or is not in accord with the real nature of the 
objects remembered. 

Dreams illustrate what is intrinsically false memoty. 
According to the Nyaya, dream-cognitions are all memory- 
cognitions and untrue in character." They are brought about 
by the remembrance of objects experienced in the past, by 
organic disorders and also by the imperceptible influences of 
past desires and actions {adrsta).* Hence dream-cognitions 
have sometimes a moral value in so far as they produce 

1 NS. and NB., 3. 2. 44 . 

^ Purvanubhavasya yatharthatvayatharthatvabhyam smaranamapi ubhaya- 
rtipams bhavati, TM. 

^ Svapne tu sarvameva jnanam smarammayathartham ca, TB., p. 30. 

4 Svapnastu anubhutapadarthasmaranaih adrstena dhatudo?ena ca janyate, 

TM. 
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pleasurable or painful experiences in the self according to the 
merit or demerit accruing from the actions of waking life. 
Dream-knowledge, however, is intrinsically false. It is no 
doubt related to certain objects of the real world. But these 
objects as cognised in dream are not present to sense. They 
are either past or remote. Still in dream, objects are actually 
represented as present. Hence there is in dream a false 
cognition of the real when it represents the not-present as the 
present, the ‘that’ as the ‘this.’* It may so happen that 
dreams sometimes turn out to be true and tally with the subse¬ 
quent experiences of waking life. But such corresjwndence 
between dream-cognitions and waking experience^ is neither 
normal nor invariable. Hence dream can never be called 
pramdna, or the source of such presentative knowledge as has 
a real and an invariable correspondence with the object. 

The Nyaya account of dream ignores the fact that dream- 
cognitions are as good presentations as our ordinary percep¬ 
tions. Dreams have not the regularity and orderliness of 
waking perceptions. But otherw'isc the two are indistinguish¬ 
able. The presentative character of dreams has been rightly 
noted by other systems. The Vaiscsika considers dream to be 
a kind of internal perception due to the inner sense {manas) 
as aided by impressions of past experiences. It jjs felt as if 
coming by way of the external senses.- The Mimarhsa docs 
indeed take dreams as reproductions of past experiences. But 
it admits that they api:)ear as presentations and are indirectly 
connected with the real objects of past experiences. The 
Advaita Vedanta finds in dream a phenomenon of some phi¬ 
losophical significance. In it there is the mental creation of a 
world under the influence of avidyd as aided by the impressions 
of waking experiences. But the dream-world is quite analogous 
to the world of sense and the sciences. That the world of our 
ordinary experience may be a dream is a hypothesis that is 
admitted even by Russell’ to be logically possible, though not 

^ Dosavasena taditi sthana idamityudayat, TB., p. 30. 

2 PS., pp. 91 f. 3 Problems of Philosophy, pp. 34-35 and .191. 

4—(o.p. 103) 
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as simple and preferable as the common-sense belief in an ex¬ 
ternal world. In all this we have a just recognition of the 
presentativc character of dream-knowledge, even though it is 
eventually condemned as false and erroneous. The Nyaya 
view of dream is defective in so far as it reduces dream- 
cognitions to false memory. Dream-cognitions are more like 
perceptions than memory-cognitions. When we recollect a 
dream we feel ‘ such and such objects w'ere seen (not merely 
remembered) in dream last night.’ Dream is a kind of false 
perception. It may sometimes be excited by a physical cause 
as when a bell ringing causes us to dream of going to school. 
But although sometimes started by a physical cause dreams do 
not follow such causes up to their end. Dreams are generally 
indeix;ndent of the impressions produced by physical causes on 
our body. Even when excited by a physical cause, the series 
of experiences through which a dream progresses cannot be 
traced to a corresponding series of physical causes. Still, our 
dream experiences are more like perceptions than anything else. 
These have not indeed the force or zwang with which the data 
of sense come to us. But they seem to possess the vivacity 
and spontaneity of our ordinary scn.se perceptions. At least, 
they are directly given to us like our perceptions. Dreams arc 
experiences which we have, and do not arrive at by any process 
of reasonin|. Hence it is that they are called perceptions. 
But they are false perceptions because they arc contradicted 
by our waking experiences. To the dreamer, however, they 
appear as true perceptions, because he cannot relate them to 
his waking experiences and see how they arc contradicted by 
the latter.^ 

According to the Nyaya, memory (smrli) is not valid 
knowledge {pramd). We can speak of true and false memory. 
But even true memory, which gives us a true cognition of some 
past object, cannot be called pramd or valid knowledge. On 

^ Cf. R. S. Woodworth, Psycholof>y, 9th edn., pp. 115-16; “Or you are 
fuliy asleef), and then the images that come are dreams and seem entirely real, 
since contact with the objective situation has been lost." 
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this point Indian systems of philosophy are divided in their 
opinion. Some of them consider memory to be as valid as 
perception and inference, and look upon it as the source of our 
knowledge of past facts. The Vaisesika accept.s memory as 
valid knowledge distinguished from all forms of wrong cog¬ 
nition.* So too the Jaina philosophy counts memory among 
the forms of valid mediate knowledge {paroksa jnuna).^ The 
Advaita Vedanta, we shall sec, is not definitely opposed to 
memory being regarded as valid knowledge. 

The other systems, especially the Nyaya and the 
Mhnaiiisa, refuse to recognise memory as valid knowledge 
{pramd). The Mimamsa objection against memory, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, is that it gives no new know¬ 
ledge (anadhigata) , but is only a reproduction of some past 
knowledge. The Nyaya, however, does not admit the 
Mimaihsa contention that any knowledge becomes invalid 
simply because it refers to a previously known object (grhita- 
grdhltakrta). According to it, what makes memory invalid 
{apramd) is the absence of the character of presentation 
{anuhhuti) in it. Memory may, in some cases, correspond 
to real objects. Still it is not valid knowledge, since it does 
not correspond to given objects and docs not arise out of the 
objects themselves (arthajanya). In memory we have not a 
cognition of given objects but a re-cognition of what were given, 
in the same form and order in which they once existed in the 
past and have now ceased to exist. That form and order are 
now past and therefore no longer real, so that between these 
and their memory-images we cannot speak of a correspondence 
to the given. Even when an object is first perceived and then 
immediately remembered, so that perception and immediate 
memory refer to one and the same object and are spoken of as 
equally true, we are to observe that the state of memory 
borrows its validity from the antecedent perception which 

> Cf. PS., p. 94 ; NK., pp. 256-57. 

2 Cf. TTS., i, 9-13. 
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produces and fashions it {ydcHamandanaprdya)} As a matter 
of fact, however, the object ceases to be given and to be the 
operative cause of knowledge in memory. The recollection of 
long past or remote objects is clearly independent of the co¬ 
operation of these objects {anapeksitdrtha). Memory, being 
thus based on no given datum {anarthajanya), fails to give 
valid presentational knowledge {pramd), and so, is not a source 
of knowledge (pramdna)." An examination of the view that 
memory is not valid knowledge is postponed at tliis stage. We 
shall come to it after we have got all that the Nyaya has to say 
about pramd and the praindnas. 

4. Doubt (santsaya) 

Doubt (safksaya) is the cognition of conflicting notions 
(vimarsa) with regard to the same object." It is the mental 
reference of two or more contradictory properties to the same 
object. In it the mind oscillates between different alternate 
characterisations of some given object.’’ Doubt thus consists 
in an alternation between different conflicting notions with 
regard to the same object. The alternatives between which the 
mind passes in succession in the state of doubt are called koiis. 
These may be two or more in different instances of doubt. 
Sometimes they are contrary terms {e.g. post and man) and 
sometimes contradictory terms {e.g. post and not-post). Doubt 
arises when with regard to some perceived object there is the 
suggestion of such conflicting alternatives but no definite cog¬ 
nition of any differentia to decide between them. Hence doubt 
has been spoken of as incomplete or indecisive cognition 
{anavadhdraimimaka). But doubt is not merely the absence 
(abhdva) of assured cognition {niscaya). It is not mere nega¬ 
tion of knowledge. It is a positive state of cognition of mutually 
exclusive characters in the same thing and at the same time. 

^ TR. and SS., pp. 43-46. 

2 NM., pp. 20-23. 

NS., T. I. 23. ^ 

** Ekasmin dharmini viruddhananadharmavai^istyajnanam .saiti!§ayah, TS., 
p. 82. 
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The state of doubt may be analysed into the following 
factors. There is first the presentation of some existent 
object. Next by virtue of association the presented fact calls 
forth two or more apperceptive systems, each of which tries 
to appropriate it but is counteracted by the rest. In the 
absence of any definite cognition of such differentiating charac¬ 
ters in the presentation as answer to any of the apperceptive 
groups, the mind oscillates between them and we have the 
phenomenon of doubt. Hence doubt supi)oses the recollection 
of the differentiating characters of an object but no corresi^ond- 
ing presentation of them {visesasmrlyapeksa). The actual 
process of mental oscillation in doubt is generally expressed in 
the form of an interrogation, e.g. ‘ Is the yonder erect figure 
a man or a post or a tree-trunk ?’ 

Doubt is of five kinds. First, it may arise from the per¬ 
ception of such properties as are common to many things, as 
when we perceive a tall object at a distance and are not sure 
if it be a man or a post or a tree-trunk, because tallness is 
common to them all. Secondly, it arises from the cognition 
of any peculiar and unique property, as when the cognition 
of sound makes us doubt if it is eternal or non-eternal, since 
it is not found in eternal objects like the soul and the atom, 
nor in non-eternal things like water and earth. Thirdly, 
it may be due to conflicting testimony, as when the different 
philosophical theories of the soul leave us in doubt as to the 
real nature of the soul. Fourtlily, it is caused by the 
irregularity of perception, as when we doubt if the perceived 
water really exists or not, since there is a perception of 
water both in a tank and a mirage. Lastly, doubt springs 
from irregularity of non-perception, as when we are not sure 
if the thing we cannot see now really exists or not, since the 
existent also is not perceived under certain conditions.^ 
According to the later Naiyayikas, such as Uddyotakara, 
Vacaspati and others, there are not five but only tliree or two 


* NB., I. I. 23. 
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kinds of doubt.' Irregularity of perception or non-perception 
is not by itself a cause of doubt. So also conflict of testimony 
is not an independent cause, but only an auxiliary condition of 
doubt. In all cases of doubt there is either the jjerception of 
common properties or the cognition of something quite new and 
uncommon. Gahgesa speaks of only two sources of doubt, 
namely, the suspicion of upMhi or condition, and the percep¬ 
tion of a property common to many things without any 
presentation of their differentiating attributes." 

According to the Vaisesika, there is fundamentally only 
one kind of doubt since it is always due to perception of 
]>roperties common to many familiar objects.' Indefinite 
{:ognition {anadhyavasaya) is a form of knowledge which is 
quite dilTercnt and distinct from doubt. Indefinite cognition 
is incipient know'ledge of an object as a mere ‘ something ’ 
without any definition or determination of what that some¬ 
thing is. It is illustrated by our ordinary nascent experiences, 
as when we say ‘ something passed by without our knowing 
what it was,’ or when in the presence of an unfamiliar living 
being we say ‘ it must be some kind of animal.’’ Such 
indefinite cognition differs from doubt both in origin and 
essence. Doubt arises from recollection, without any accom- 
jxinying presentation, of the specific, characters of two or more 
objects, of which we perceive the common properties. The 
indefinite (anadhyavasdya), however, is a possible form of 
cognition with regard to objects whose specific character had 
never been presented to us. Again, the indefinite does not, 
like doubt, rest on two or more conflicting notions with regaird 
to the same subject." It should however be noted here that 
some of the syncrctist writers on the Nyaya-Vaisesika include 
conjecture (uha) and indefinite cognition {anadhyavasdya) 
under doubt. According to Sivaditya and Madhava, conjecture 

1 NV. and NVT., i. i. 23. 

2 TC., ii, pp. 210-11. 

•* PS., pp. «5 f. 

4 NK., p. i8j. 

NL,, pp. /15-4O ; NK., ibid. 
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is that form of doubt, ia which one of the conflicting suggested 
alternatives becomes more probable than the other, as when 
seeing a tall object in the rice field we say ‘ it is probably a tall 
man.’ Indefinite cognition is that kind of doubt, in which 
both the alternatives are implicitly present but neither explicitly 
thought of.' Sankara Misra in his Upaskara suggests that 
indefinite cognition arises from cognition of a peculiar ])ropcrty 
which is not found in other things. Hence it corresponds to 
the second kind of doubt mentioned by the Nyaya." 

Houbt is not valid knowledge (pramu). It may some¬ 
times have the character of presentation {anubhava) of an 
object. But it has neither the mark of being an assured 
definite cognition {asamdigdha) nor that of a true corres¬ 
pondence with th(; object {yaihurtha), and so, docs not lead 
to successful activity. In doubt the oscillation of thought 
between different ideas has no objective counterpart in the 
real. Nevertheless doubt is not eri'or {viparyyaya). Doubt as 
a form of cognition, is neither true nor false. It carries with 
it-no definite assertion of any character with regard to its object. 
It makes no claim to be a true judgment of the object and so 
the question of its falsity or contradiction docs not arise. The 
value of doubt lies in its being a great impetus to study and 
investigation. It is the starting-point of a critical knowledge 
of objects. In this sense it may be said to be the beginning of 
philosophy. The critical philosophy of Kant is doubtless 
indebted to the scepticism of Hume. 

Tha Nyaya account of doubt, it will be seen, gives us some 
important truths. As a mental state, doubt is shown to be 
different from both belief and disbelief. It neither affirms nor 
denies anything, but only raises a problem for thought. As 
such, doubt should also be distinguished from ' the mere 
absence of belief.’ There is absence of belief even when we 
do not think of anything at all. In doubt, however, we think 


^ nhanadhyavasayayostii sarhi^aya eva, Saplapaddrthi, 38 ; cf. also sec. 168 
and Madhava's Commentary, MitabMsinl on it. 

3 Upaskara, 2. 2. 17. 
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of two or more alternatives in regard to the same thing. It 
always has, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika would say, some kotis 
which become contradictory when referred to the same subject. 
This point has been rightly noted by Bosanquet^ when he says 
“ a definite doubt is unquestionably a disjunctive judgment.” 
He observes also that “when a man first doubts and then decides, 
on such a question as whether the river he sees before him is 

safe to ford,.there must be a positive basis of the two or 

more alternatives as well as one suggested alternative.” What 
this positive basis is or what different bases of doubt there 
may be have been elaborated by the Nyaya. That the alter¬ 
natives are exclusive and contradict each other has also been 
admitted by Bosanquet. But the Nyaya seems to show better 
insight when it says that doubt is never a definite cognition 
(avadharana), but an indecisive questioning attitude towards an 
object.*’ It is not a judgment at all. It docs not assert any¬ 
thing. When we are in doubt about anything we do not really 
know nor do we claim to know what it is. We cannot even 
say that ‘ it must be either this or that.’ All we can say is; 

‘ Is it this or that ?’ It is on account of this that doubt is neither 
true or false. For, as Bradley .says, “ partial ignorance docs 
not make any knowledge fallacious, unless by a mistake I assert 
that knowledge as unconditional and absolute.’” 

5. Error {viparyyaya) 

Error {bhrama) is the reverse of valid knowledge (pramd). 
While valid knowledge is the presentation of an object as what 
it really is (tativanubhava), erroneous knowledge is the cogni¬ 
tion of an object as what it really is not [atattvajndna).*' In 
error an object is cognised as having certain characteristics that 
really fall outside of its being. Hence it has been described as 
the wrong apprehension {mithyopalabdhi) in which an object 

1 Logic, Vol. I, pp. 35, 279, 356. 

2 Kiihsvidityanyatarannavadharayati, NB., i. i. 23. 

•** Prmciples of Logic, Vol. I, p. Ji. 

Saptapaddrthl, sec. 140. 
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is taken for what it is not {atasminstaditi pratyayah)} The 
cognitions of a shell as silver, or a rope as a snake, of a post 
as a man are all cases of error or wrong cognition. In each 
there is the cognition of an object as other than what it really 
is. Hence it may be said that error consists in attributing such 
characters to an object as are not to be really found in it 
[tadahhavavati talprakdraka). In it one universal is referred 
not to its own locus but to that of a different universal. In the 
cognition of a shell as silver, silverness is referred to a wrong 
locus, namely, the shell.“ Hence it is a false characterisation 
of the object by the negation of its real characters. 

Thus error is to be distinguished from doubt. Unlike 
doubt, it is not only non-valid knowledge (apramd), but is 
positively invalid or false knowledge {hhrama). An erroneous 
eognition goes beyond the state of uncertainty in doubt and 
carries with it a definite assertion {avadhdrana or niscaya) 
about some presented object. But, then, it is an assertion that 
contradicts the real nature of its object {vipantanirnaya). It 
is a false judgment of the real through the attribution of such 
characters as are excluded by it {viparitadharmddhydropena). 
We become conscious of error when there is a contradiction 
between our cognitive and volitional experiences. Erroneous 
cognitions do not lead to successful activity. The cognition 
of silver in a piece of shell is found to be erroneous when it 
fails to lead up to the expected results. It is contradicted and 
finally sublated by the unexpected experience of failure of the 
activity concerned in approaching and picking it up. Actions 
inspired by wrong cognitions fail to realise their ends and 
thereby expose the invalidity of those cognitions. 

6 . Theories of Illusion in Indian Philosophy 

The explanation of errors of perception has been a per¬ 
plexing question for all philosophy. The question is this: 
How are we to explain the false perception of silver in a shell ? 

J NV., T. I. 2. 

2 C/. TD., p. 83 ; TC., i, pp. 401, 418. 

5—(O.p. 103) 
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Is it due to the object itself? Or, is it due to our subjective 
attitude towards the object ? According to the Nyaya, while 
valid knowledge (pramd) is objective in the sense of being 
grounded in the object itself (arthajanya), all error is subjective 
in so far as it is due to the introduction of a certain foreign 
character into the object by the knowing subject {adhydropa). 
In the case of the mirage, for example, there is nothing wrong 
in the object. “ The object all the while remains what it 
actually is. In regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when 
there arises the cognition of water, there is no error in the object: 
it is not that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering; the error lies in the cognition: as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, app>cars as the cognition of water, i.e. as the cognition of 
a thing as something which it is not.”' From this it follows 
that there is no error in the simple apprehension {dlocana) of 
the object. The object as given in indeterminate {nirvikaipaka) 
perception consists of a number of actually present flickering 
rays of the sun. But on account of certain defects in the sense 
organ and the influence of association and memory, the given 
datum is misinterpreted as water in the determinate {sai’ikal- 
paka) perception of it. Hence the error lies not in the indeter¬ 
minate jxjrception of the given but in the dehirminate percep¬ 
tion of it as worked up and modified by some representative 
elements." 

The modern school of the Nyaya shows great ingenuity 
to explain the perceptual character of illusory experience. 
That in illusion there is the attribution (dropa) of a false 
character to a perceived fact is no doubt true. But the 
questions that arise are: How do we come to ascribe the 
false character ? How again does this false character 
appear as something actually perceived in illusion ? The 
Nyaya rightly points out that an illusory experience is a single 
perception. It is not, as Prabhakara thinks, a complex of 
perception and recollection with their distinction blurred by 


1 NV., I. 1. 4. 


s NVT., I. 1. 4. 
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obscuration of memory. Thus when we have the illusion of 
silver in a shell, we no doubt attribute silverness to the shell 
which is not its proper locus. But at the same time it is 
equally doubtless that the silver is somehow perceived and not 
merely remembered in illusion. This has been very well pointed 
out by A. C. Ewing when he observes: " The difficulty in the 
case of perception is not the mere fact of error, but the demand 
that we should hold both that what we immediately perceive 
is numerically identical with a physical object or a part of such 
an object and yet that it is quite different.”* To explain illu¬ 
sion, therefore, we have to explain its perceptual character, 
instead of trying to explain it away. 

Taking the illusion of sliver in a shell as an illustration, 
the Nyaya account comes to this. There is first the contact 
of sense with something present before it. Owing to some 
defects, the sense apprehends such general features of the 
thing as its brightness, etc., but fails to discern its peculiar 
and distinctive features. But the general features being 
associated with some other thing (here sliver) recall the 
memory-images of the peculiar properties of that other thing. 
Through such recollection there is a sort of contact (jndnalak- 
sana sannikarsd) between sense and that other thing {i.e. silver). 
Hence there is an actual perception of silver in the illusion.' 
The perceived silver is then referred to the locus {idam) or the 
something which is present before and perceived by sense. 
Hence in the illusion there is perception of both the ‘ this ’ 
and the ‘ silver,’ although in different ways.’ So far there 
seems to be nothing wrong. The error comes in and the 
illusion arises when the silver that is perceived elsewhere is 
referred as a predicate to the ‘ this ’ as its subject. It is this 
determinate knowledge of the ‘ this ’ as qualified by ‘ silver¬ 
ness ’ (visistajndna) that can account for a man’s efforts to 

’ Mind, April, 1930, p. 149. 

^ Cf, Woodworth, Psychology, p. no: “Memory images, then, are recalled 
sensations, or have more or less of the quality of sensations." 

^ Cf, Mamatvindriyajanyatvat jatyasariiskaracca saksatkaritvamevobhayatra, 
TC., i, p. 525. 
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gain possession of the illusory object. In recognition {pratya- 
bhijnd), in which we say ‘ this is that man I saw yesterday,’ 
we see how certain presentative and representative elements 
combine to make up one single perception. Any ordinary valid 
perception also illustrates how a given sensum combines with 
associated ideas to make up one percept. But while in these, 
the combination has its objective counterpart, in illusion the 
relation between the perceived ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ is not 
objectively real. It is contradicted and sublated either by a 
subsequent experience that corrects the illusory experience of 
silver and shows it to be false, or by the experience of dis¬ 
appointment which ensues when we take possession of it. In 
the first case the cognition of silver is shorn of its objective 
(visaydpahdra), and in the second case we are put in possession, 
not of the silver, but of the shell {phaldpahdra). Hence the 
error lies not in the presentations concerned in the perception 
but in the determination of one presentation by another given 
through association and memory (jdiyasamskdrdt). And since 
this determination results in a judgment of the object as some¬ 
thing other than what it is, the Nyaya theory of error is called 
anyathdkhydti or viparilakhydti. According to it, an erro¬ 
neous cognition is presentational in character and has some 
basis in facts. But the facts being misplaced and misrelated, 
error becomes a false apprehension of tlie real. 

The above view of anyathdkhydti is common to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. It has been accepted in the main by Kumarila, 
Ramanuja' and the Jainas. But the Bauddha, the Prabhakara 


1 Ramanuja has proposed an alternative theory of illusion which is distin¬ 
guished from the above as satkhydti. According to it, all cognitions are relatively 
true and none absolutely false. The cognition of silver in a shell is true with 
reference to the element of silver that is present in the shell. In every object 
of the world the elements of all other objects are present in different propor¬ 
tions. So in the structure of a .shell an element of silver is present, although 
the shell element preponderates in it. Hence the cognition of silver has an 
objective basis, and is so far true. But owing to certain defects of the sense 
organs, there is a distortion of the .shell element, and we have the perception 
of silver in what is really a silver-shell. The j)erception is wrong, not because 
it is the cognition of no fact or of the unreal, but because it is a partial view or 
an imperfect knowledge of the real. {Cf. ^rlbhusya, t. t. t.) 
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Mimaihsa and Advaita Vedanta systems oppose the Nyaya 
view and propose different theories. Hence the Naiyayikas 
proceed to repudiate the other theories of error. According to 
the Yogacaras, there is no extra-mental reality, and things are 
only thoughts or ideas. Reality is a stream of cognitions 
bifurcated into a subjective and an objective scries. Error 
consists in an illegitimate process of projection of subjective 
ideas as objective and extra-mental facts. All cognition of 
objects thus objectifies the subjective and is therefore erroneous. 
This view is called Mmakhydti or jndndkdrakhydti, since it 
insists on the sole reality of ideas and looks upon all objects as 
cognitions wrongly taken for external things. 

This theory, however, the Naiyayikas object, fails to 
account for the facts of the case. On the theory of subjec¬ 
tive idealism of the Yogacaras, there is no difference between 
knowledge, and the subject and object of knowledge, every¬ 
thing being an idea only. Hence tlic cognition of silver should 
appear, not in the form of ‘ this is silver,' but ‘ I am silver,' 
which however is not the case. Then, if everything be an idea 
we do not know how to account for the difference between 
an idea and its corresponding percept. Finally, the Nyaya 
view, that error is the cognition of an object as what it is not, 
really includes the Yogacara theory that in error the subjective 
is taken for the objective and is so cognised as what it is not.' 

The Madhyamika school of Bauddha philosophy negates 
all existence. It holds the asatkhydti view that error consists 
in the manifestation of the non-existent as existent. The cog¬ 
nition of silver in the shell is erroneous because it manifests the 
non-existent silver as existent, and we become conscious of this 
when our first cognition of silver is contradicted by the subse¬ 
quent cognition of shell. Against this it has been urged by the 
Naiyayika that the illusion of sliver is not entirely baseless, it 
cannot arise out of nothing. What is absolutely non-existent 
cannot produce even the wrong cognition of silver. The 
illusion of silver is due to something in the nature of the shell. 


NVT., pp. 85 f. ; NM., pp. 176, 545-./j6. 
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It occurs generally in connection with a shell and the like, but 
not indifferently with everything. Even if error is a cognition 
of the non-existent as existent, it is the cognition of it as what 
it is not. Hence we have in it a case of anyathdkhydti which 
thus includes the asaikhyaii of the Madhyamika. In truth, 
however, the utterly unreal and non-existent cannot be the 
object of any knowledge whatsoever.* 

The Advaita Vedanta puts forward the view of anirvaca- 
niyakhydti. This does not differ so widely from the Nyaya 
anyathdkhydti as may appear at first sight. While the two 
views agree so far as the nature and mechanism of illusory 
perception-arc concerned, there is difference in one essential 
point. According to anirvacaniyakhydti, there is in the illu¬ 
sion of silver a contact of the defective sense organ with the 
glittering shell and then a mental modification answ’cring to 
the form of ‘ this object.’ Now through the operation of 
nescience {avidyd), as aided by the past impressions of silver, 
revived by this object’s similarity, there is the production of 
some inexplicable silver which lasts so long as the illusion lasts. 
It is neither real nor unreal, nor both real and unreal, but 
indefinable and indeterminable. Hence in the illusion of silver 
there is an actual cognition of silver. The illusion is present- 
ative in its character so far as it is connected with some silver 
actually pre.scnt to consciousness. But while, according to the 
Nyaya, this presentation of silver is due to association and 
memory {jdtyasamskdrdt}, to the Advaitin, it is due to the 
production of the ‘ cognised silver ’ for the time being. To 
this the Naiyayikas object that if the silver is actually produced, 
there would be no illusion but a valid pierception. If it be 
said that the silver is supernatural {alaukika) and is erroneously 
cognised as natural (laukika), we have in it just a case of 
anyathdkhydti. If, on the other hand, the supernatural silver 
is cognised as supernatural, there cannot be anything wrong in 
the cognition, nor any practical activity in the cogniser to 
obtain such supernatural silver.“ 

» Ibid. 

2NVT., pp. 83-87; NM., pp. T87 f. 
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The Prabhakara school of the Munaihsa differs from all 
others and advocates the view of akhyMi or vivekdkhydti. 
According to it, error consists simply in the want of discrimi¬ 
nation between percept and irnage, or between direct ai)prchcn- 
sion and memory. It is a sort of confused memory {smrtipra- 
mosa). In the case of the illusion of silver in the shell what 
happens is that there is first the direct perception of an object 
with the attribute of brightness, etc. Then through association 
by similarity the perceived bright object revives the image of 
silver. Hence the state of cognition has the dual character of 
pvercept and image, of something seen and something remem¬ 
bered. On account of certain abnormal conditions, the two 
things are not kept distinct and are allowed to fuse or coalesce, 
and we have the resulting cognition of silver referred to the piece 
of shell. When the illusion is corrected, there is no sublation 
of the silver but only an explicit recognition of the presentative 
and representative factors of the wrong cognition. The distinc¬ 
tion between the two being cognised, there remains no confusion 
as to the fact of silver being only remembered and not perceived.' 

To this theory the Naiyayika objects that it fails to account 
for the presentative character of the illusion. So long as we 
are under the illusion we have a consciousness of the silver as 
something present and perceived, and not as what was perceived 
before and is now only remembered. Furtlier, there can be no 
activity to secure the silver unless there is a positive and deter¬ 
minate cognition of it. A confused knowledge cannot inspire 
the confidence necessary for practical activity. Non-discrimi¬ 
nation, as mere confusion of knowledge, cannot be the ground 
of such actions as arc generally connected with an illusory 
experience. Hence illusion must be a single determinate cog¬ 
nition of an object. All this comes out in our subsequent judg¬ 
ment of the illusion as it stands corrected and negated. It is in 
the form " what I had seen is not sliver,” and not ” what I 
had remembered is not silver.” This clearly shows that the 

^ Vide Jha, PrahJidkara School of PUrvamhndnisd. pp. 28-^2 ; Sadhclal 
Lectures on Nydya, Ch. III. 
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illusion of silver is an error of perception and not of memory. 
Finally, even on the akhydti theory it must be admitted that in 
error there is a cognition of the object as what it is not. This 
will mean that akhydti is but a form of anyaihdkhydti. Hence 
the Naiyayikas conclude that anyathdkhydii is the most satis¬ 
factory theory of error. It gives us all that the other theories 
require, but is not vitiated by their faults.’ 

Among the theories of perceptual error or illusion as 
explained above that of the Nyaya seems to be more accept¬ 
able than any other. For the Bauddha idealist error consists 
in the objective appearance of subjective ideas. But this can¬ 
not explain the distinction between true and false perception. 
In both, the object of knowledge is not really other than know¬ 
ledge or an idea, although it may appear to be so. Hence both 
must be equally wrong. Further, there being nothing but ideas, 
one idea may be mistaken for another, but not for that which 
is no idea all all, i.e. for extra-mental object. Perceptual errors 
cannot, therefore, be explained on the theory of subjective 
idealism of the Yogacara type. “ For,” as Ewing says, ” even 
in error we arc concerned not with our ideas but with external 

reality.error is not a mere dwelling on our ideas but an 

unsuccessful cognising of objects.”" 

The Prabhakara Mirnaihsakas treat error as the subjective 
appearance of an object. In it an idea or image of the mind 
is referred to a given object so as to become one with it. This 
explanation of perceptual error was once generally accepted in 
European philosophy. According to most of the Western 
systems, in illusory perception a real object is modified by 
subjective factors supplied by the mind through association, 
memory, emotion, etc. Among modern thinkers, Lossky holds 
that ‘ falsity is the subjective appearance of the object since 
foreign elements can be introduced into the object only by the 
knowing subject.Bosanquet only puts the matter in objective 


> NVT., & NM„ ibid. 

2 Mind, April, T930, pp. 138-39. 

3 The Intuitive Basis of Knoivledge, pp. 227 f., 267 f. 
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terms when he says that ‘ in falsehood something actual pretends 
to be something else, or, like a false coin, has not the signifi¬ 
cance which it claims. *' But while this may be accepted as a 
general definition of error, it does not explain how in perceptual 
error certain subjective factors, ideas or images, are actually 
felt as perceived, out there in space. It cannot be said that 
we do not really perceive the illusory object but only imagine 
that we do perceive it. Why should we doubt the verdict of 
experience here if we do not doubt it elsewhere ? And experi¬ 
ence clearly tells us that we do perceive the illusory object. 

To explain the perceptual character of illusory experience, 
the Advaita Vedanta supposes the temporary production of 
certain positive entities of an indeterminate order {anirvacamyd 
prutibhusiki saitd). These are neither real nor unreal, but 
actual facts. The illusory silver is not real, because it is con¬ 
tradicted by a closer experience. It is not unreal, because it 
is perceived as an actual fact so long as the illusion lasts. 
Hence it is an appearance which is undeterminable as real or 
unreal, and is ultimately due to avidyd or ignorance. But how 
ignorance can produce a positive entity and then make us 
perceive it as an existent fact is left unexplained. Further, as 
Alexander has pointed out, ‘ error does not give us a new and 
more shadowy being than the spatio-temporal reality, but is the 
world of determinate being misread.“ Moreover, if in illusion 
certain positive entities are really produced and perceived, we 
should not be having an illusion, but a true perception. 

According to the Nyaya, illusion is a misplaced fact. All 
the factors of an illusory perception are real and perceived 
facts, but they are brought into a wrong relation. In the 
illusory perception of silver, for example, we have an actual 
perception of a certain locus and some silver, both as real 
facts. The error arises because the silver perceived at a 
different time and place, is related to the time and place occupied 
by the perceived locus, namely, the shell. Some modern 

^ Logic, Vol. I, pp. 6 y, 70. 

2 Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 202. 

6—(o.p. 103) 
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realists give a similar explanation of perceptual error. According 
to Alexander, ‘error consists in wrongly combining the elements 
of reality. Everything which is illusory in the illusion does 
actually exist in correspondence with the mental activity through 
which it is revealed; but the personal character of the activity 
dislocates the real object from its place in things, and refers 
it to a context to which it does not belong. So when I fancy 
a horse’s body, and complete it with a man’s head, the head 
exists in reality, but not upon a horse’s body.’' To quote 
Alexander’s own words; “ Some of our objects are illusory; 
they are real so far as they arc perspectives of space-time, but 
they contain an element introduced by our personality, and do 
not belong where they seem to belong.”* This however does 
not explain how illusory objects can be peiceived at the time 
and place, to which they do not belong. How can we perceive 
here and now something which exists elsewhere ? W. P. 
Montague tries to explain this by some distortion of the real 
object in producing its effect on the brain. He thinks tha t the 
so-called sensory illusions result from certain physical or 
peripherally physiological distortions of the real object under¬ 
lying.^ This means that illusory perceptions depend on certain 
objective and real conditions in the same way in which true 
perceptions are so conditioned. E. B. Holt goes further than 
this and establishes the objectivity of error. He thinks that 
all errors are cases of contradiction or contrariety. The per¬ 
ception of silver is illusory because it is contradicted by the 
experience of the same object as shell and not silver. But 
neither the experience of shell nor that of silver is subjective. 
Both of the contradictory exi>eriences are objective, since the 
real object itself has contradictory characters. Holt says that 
” the case of hallucinations is paralleled by such cases as that 
of mirrored space, wherein sundry mirrored objects occupy the 
same spatial positions as are occupied by other ‘ real ’ objects 


’ Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 135-36. 
2 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 249. 
The New Realism, pp. 288-92. 
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situated behind the mirror.” Hence we are to say that error 
consists in entertaining mutually contradictory propositions, of 
which one may be preferable, but none subjective, because the 
world is full of such contradictory propositions. ‘ On this view, 
however, the distinction between truth and error becomes insig¬ 
nificant. The same thing may, with equal truth, be called a 
shell or silver. The Nyaya does not go so far as to say that 
contradictory characters belong to the same thing or that con¬ 
tradictory propositions arc equally objective. It is not the case 
that the same real has the contrary characters of shellness and 
silverness. It has really one character, namely, shellness. But 
the silver is also a perceived fact. Hence the crucial question 
is: How can the silver, which exists elsewhere, be presented 
here and now? The Nyaya explains this by jndnalaksa-mpra- 
tydsaiU which means a kind of sense-object contact brought 
about by the revival of the impressions of past experience of an 
object. Hence there is a jiidnalaksana perception of the silver. 
As we shall see more fully hereafter, the perception of the silver 
is a case of what is called ” complication ” by some Western 
psychologists. In it the sensation of a particular bright colour 
calls up, by its previous association, the impression of silver and 
we have the perception of silver in the shell. The silver does 
not appear as an idea or image of the mind, but is a content 
presented by the sensation of bright colour. Still, the percep¬ 
tion of the silver is illusory because the character of silverness 
does not really co-exist with the given sensation of bright colour. 
It is the presentation of silver in a wrong relation and so an 
illusion. 


7. Hypothetical Argument (tarka) 

Tarka is a type of implicative argument by which we may 
test the validity of the conclusion of any reasoning (or of any 
judgment). Here we ask whether any contradictions would 
follow if the given conclusion be accepted as true or rejected 
as false. If there is any contradiction in accepting it as true 


Ibid., pp. 369-70. 
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we have no doubt that it is invalid. But if in rejecting it as 
false we are involved in a contradiction, there can be no doubt 
that the conclusion must have been valid. 

The process of reasoning in tarka consists in the deduction 
of an untenable proposition from a certain position {anistapra- 
sahga). This has the logical effect of exposing the invalidity of 
that position and thereby lending support to the counter-pwsi- 
tion. Thus witli regard to the inference of fire from the percep¬ 
tion of smoke, there arc two alternative positions, namely, that 
the smoky object is fiery, and that it is not fiery. From the 
latter position we deduce the proposition that the object is not 
smoky, which is contradicted by our direct experience. This is 
expressed in the form of a hypothetical proposition, viz. ‘ if the 
object be fireless, it mpst be smokeless.’ Here iarka validates 
the inference of fire through the deduction of an inadmissible 
proposition from the contrary hypothesis. The proposition is 
a deduction from the hypothesis in the sense that it follows from 
it according to a general rule. It is a general rule that whatever 
has a mark (the vydpya), has that which it is a mark of (the 
vydpaka). Now the absence of fire is a mark of the absence 
of smoke. Hence if it be said that there is absence of fire in 
the object, we cannot resist the conclusion that there is absence 
of smoke in it, i.e. it is smokeless. Such a conclusion, how¬ 
ever, is contradicted by direct observation. Hence it is that 
iarka has been defined by the modern Naiyayikas as the 
process of deducing from a mark that of which it is a mark, 
but is false {vydpydngikdrena anistavyapakaprasanjanarUpah).^ 
When the proposition established by any method of know¬ 
ledge {pramdna) is doubted or disputed, we should have 
recourse to iarka to lay the doubt or end the dispute. In 
iarka we take the contradictory of the proposition in the form 
of a hypothesis and readily see how that hypothesis leads to 
a contradiction. Hence iarka serves as the limit to doubt 
(sankavadhi). Since, however, the invalidity of a position is 
not a ground of the validity of its opposite, iarka is an aid or 


> TB,, p. 32. 
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auxiliary {sahakdn) to pramdna, but not pramdna by itself. 
Thus when on seeing a table we say: ‘ there is no book on the 
table,' we have a judgment of perception expressed in a pro¬ 
position. If anyone doubts the truth of this proposition we 
may effectively dispel it by an argument like this; ‘ If there 
were any book on the table, it would have been perceived like 
the table; but it is not so perceived; therefore it does not exist. ’ 
But to argue in this way is not to know the non-existence of a 
book on the table. The knowledge of the book’s non-existence 
is a matter of perception according to the Naiyayikas. Simi¬ 
larly, to argue that ‘ if the object be tireless it must be smoke¬ 
less,’ is not to knoisj that it is fiery. The knowledge that the 
smoky object is fiery is acquired by means of inference from 
smoke as a mark of fire. The hypothetical argument only 
confirms this inference. Hence tarka does not originate true 
knowledge, i.e. is not a pranidna, although it confirms a 
pramdna which brings about the knowledge in question, i.e. 
is auxiliary to the pramdna {pramdndnugrdhaka).' 

There are five kinds of tarka. These are called dtmdsraya, 
anyonydsraya, cakraka, anavasthd and tadanyabddhitdr- 
thaprasanga.' In all of them the logical form and character 
of the argument is the same, and they serve the same end of 
testing the validity of some reasoning or judgment. 

Atmdsraya is an argument that brings out the incon¬ 
sistency involved in a reasoning which seeks to prove that 
anything is dependent on itself in respect of its origin or 
duration or cognition. The argument may be stated in this 
form: ‘ If A is the cause of A, it must be different from itself, 

because the cause is different from the effect.’ 

Anyonydsraya is an argument which brings out the con¬ 
tradiction involved in the judgment that two things are reci¬ 
procally dependent on each other. The argument may be 
stated thus: ‘ If A depends on B, and B depends on A, A 
cannot depend on B.’ To say that ‘ B depends on A ’ is 

1 TB., p. 32, 

2 NSV., 1. I. 
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virtually to deny that ‘ A depends on B.’ The idea of recipro¬ 
cal dependence, which is so much favoured by some Western 
thinkers, is rejected by the ancient Indian thinkers as self-con¬ 
tradictory and absurd. 

The third type of tarka is called cakraka. It consists in 
ex{)osing the fallacy of a reasoning in which a thing is made 
to explain the pre-supposition of its own pre-supposition 
{tadapeksyapcksyul>eksiiva). If A is pre-supposed in B and B 
is pre-supposed in C, then to explain A by C is to reason in a 
circle, because C by its inherent limitations leads us back to A. 
Starting from A wc are referred to C as the ground of its expla¬ 
nation, but to explain C wc are brought back to A as its 
ultimate ground or basis. Here the curve of explanation makes 
a complete circle in so far as our thought returns to its own 
starting-point through two or more intermediaries. Thus if 
we admit that perception is pre-supposed in inference and the 
latter is pre-supposed in testimony, then to prove perception 
by testimony is to commit the fallacy of circular reasoning. 
This may well be exposed by a iarka like the following; ‘ If 

perception depends on testimony, it must be independent of 
sense-object contact.’ 

The fourth type of tarka is called anavaslhd. It is an 
argument which brings out the absurdity of an indiscriminate 
c.xiension of the fallacy of undue assumption. Here we expose 
the fallacy involved in the indefinite regress of thought from 
point to point without any final resting ground {avyavasthita- 
parampardropa). There is an infinite regress of thought 
(anavasthd) when in an explanation we make use of an indefi¬ 
nite number of principles, each of which pre-supposes its next. 
Here our thought moves not in a circle, but up a staircase, as 
it were. Thus if we explain A by B, B by C, C by D, and so 
on ad infinitum, wc do not really explain anything. Or, if we 
try to deduce the ground of inference from inference we are 
logically committed to the fallacy of infinite regress. The 
fallacy may be exposed by a tarka like this: ‘ If inference 
depends on inference for its ground, no inference is possible.’ 
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The last type of tarka is called tadanyabadh,itdrtha- 
prasanga or pramdnabadhitdrthaprasanga. It is an argument 
which indirectly proves the validity of a reasoning by showing 
that the contradictory of its conclusion is absurd. This may 
be done by opposing the contradictory of the conclusion to 
some fact or some universal law. If, therefore, its contradic¬ 
tory be false, the original conclusion must be true and based on a 
valid reasoning. Take, for example, the inference: ‘What¬ 
ever is smoky is fiery; this object is smoky; therefore this 
object is fiery.’ If this conclusion be false, then its contra¬ 
dictory, ‘ this object is not fiery ’ should be true. But the 
latter proposition is found to be absurd by the following tarha. 

‘ If in the case of this object smoke is not related to fire, then 
it cannot be an effect of fire. But it must be due either to fire 
or to not-fire. There is no third alternative here. We do not 
find it to arise out of not-fire. Hence if it is not due to fire, it 
must be either an uncaused effect or a non-existent pheno¬ 
menon. The first alternative contradicts the law of universal 
causation and is, therefore, untenable. The second alternative 
becomes self-contradictory, since it commits us to the proposi¬ 
tion that the smoky object is smokeless. For, if A (smoke) be 
a mark of B (not-fire), and B (not-fire) were a mark of C 
(not-smoke), then A (smoke) would be a mark of C (not- 
smoke). In view of such absurdities involved in the contra¬ 
dictory of the original conclusion we must reject it as false and 
accept the original conclusion as true and as based on a valid 
inference. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Nyaya division 
of tarka into five different kinds is logically unsound. This 
division has reference to the different kinds of reasoning which 
may be tested by an argument like tarka. But the classifica¬ 
tion of tarka should not be based on the kinds of reasoning that 
may be tested by it, because these are unlimited and quite 
external to the nature of tarka as a type of argument. A 
classification of tarka must be based on the logical character 
of the arguments employed in different cases. Now having 
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regard to its logical character, we find that tarka is fundamen¬ 
tally of one kind. In every case in which it is employed it has 
the form of an inconsistent argument (anistaprasanga) deve¬ 
loped out of the conclusion of a given reasoning or its con¬ 
tradictory. If this inconsistent argument arises out of the con¬ 
clusion of the given reasoning, we are convinced that the given 
reasoning is invalid. If it arises out of the contradictory of 
the conclusion of a given reasoning, we know for certain that 
the original conclusion and the given reasoning are valid. As 
to its logical character, therefore, tarka seems to correspond to 
the antilogism in Western logic. According to some Western 
logicians,' the antilogism is an inconsistent triad of propositions 
by which the validity of any syllogism may be determined. 
A syllogism is proved to be valid if by combining the contra¬ 
dictory of its conclusion with the original premises we get an 
inconsistent triad. If, however, the resulting triad is consistent, 
the original syllogism is invalid. It is also admitted by these 
Western logicians that the inconsistent triad, like the Naiya- 
yika’s tarka. is not itself an aig;ument. It should however 
be remarked here that the logical form of the argument in 
tarka does not exactly correspond to that of the antilogism. 
Tarka is put into the form of an implicative argument, while 
the antilogism into that of a categorical syllogism. Again, 
tarka may be employed to test the validity of any reasoning, 
inferential or otherwise, and it may be developed out of a given 
conclusion or its contradictory with or without the original 
premises. 


Cf. Chapman and Henle, The Fundamentals of Logic, pp. 90 and 102. 
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VALID KNOWLEDGE AND ITS METHOD 
(PRAMA AND PRAMANA) 

I. Definition of Pramd or Valid Knowledge 

In Chapter II we have considered the different forms of 
non-valid knowledge {apramd). Here we are to consider the 
nature of valid knowledge {prafrud) and the general character 
of the method of valid knowledge {pramdna). It may 
appear to some that the distinction between valid and 
non-valid or invalid knowledge is not only unnecessary but 
incorrect. Knowledge, in its strict sense, means a true belief 
that carries with it an assurance of its truth.^ Hence know¬ 
ledge is always true. It is a tautology to speak of ‘ valid 
knowledge ' and a contradiction to speak of ‘ non-valid or 
invalid knowledge.' The latter is no knowledge at all, since 
it does not stand for any belief which is true and which gives 
us an assurance of its truth. When we speak of pramd as 
valid knowledge, we do not forget the strict sense of the word 
‘knowledge.' But the word ‘knowledge' has been used in 
a narrow as well as a wide sense. Hence in view of the facts 
that the Nyaya-Vai^esikas use jndnam in a very wide sense, 
that they make a distinction between true and false jndnam, 
and that pramd implies something more than knowledge in its 
strict sense, we propose to use the phrase ‘ valid knowledge ' 
for pramd. As, however, we have already said, the word 
‘ knowledge ' may be taken to mean pramd according to the 
context. 


* Cf. Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p. 217. 

7—(o.p. 103) 
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Pramd has been defined by the Nyaya as true presenta¬ 
tional knowledge {yathdrthdnuhhava). It is a definite and an 
assured (asamdigdha) cognition of an object, which is also true 
and presentational in character. Hence it is that pramd 
excludes all kinds of non-valid knowledge, such as memory, 
doubt, error, hypothetical argument {tarka), etc. Memory is 
excluded because it is not presentational (anubhava). Doubt 
and the rest are excluded either because they are not true or 
because they are not definite and assured cognitions. It 
appears from this that pramd has three main characteristics, 
namely, assuredness, truth and presentativeness. 

As to the first, we may explain it by saying that pramd 
or valid knowledge is a definite categorical assertion as distin-, 
guished from all indefinite, problematic and hypothetical 
knowledge. In pramd there is a feeling of assurance or con¬ 
viction in what is known. That is, valid knowledge is always 
connected with a firm belief. All assurances or firm beliefs, 
however, are not pramd. In illusion (hhrama) we firmly 
believe in what is false. Pramd implies something more than 
a subjective certainty. 

Hence the second characteristic of pramd is that it is true 
or unerring (yathdrtha) knowledge. But what makes know¬ 
ledge true {yathdrtha) ? In answer to this we are told that 
knowledge is true when it is not contradicted by its object 
{arthdvyabhicdri). This means that knowledge is true when it 
reveals its object with that nature and attribute which abide in 
it despite all changes of time, place and other conditions.* 
\Vhat is once true of an object is always true of it, no matter 
what its position in space and time may be. More definitely 
speaking, to know a thing truly is to know it as characterised by 
what is a characteristic of it {tadvati tatprakdraka). We have the 
truth about a thing when we judge it to be such-and-such, and it 
is such-and-such, i.e. as we determine it by qualities which the 


* NVT., pp. 5, 21. 
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thing does in fact possess.' Hence, according to the Nyaya 
the truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence to facts. 

So far prama may be said to mean the same thing as 
knowledge in its narrow sense. Like the latter, it is a true 
belief which is connected with an assurance or conviction of 
its truth. But the Nyaya goes further and adds a third quali¬ 
fication to prama. According to it, prama is not only a true 
and an assured cognition, but also a presentational cognition 
(anubhava). Otherwise, memory will have to be regarded as 
prama. Memory-knowledge is both true and definitely believed 
to be true. Still it is not prama, since it is not presentative but 
representative cognition. What then is anubhava ? To say, 
as some Naiyayikas have said, tliat anubhava is knowledge 
other than memory is just to beg the question. But the matter 
has not been left there. We are told by others that anubhava 
is knowledge of given facts as distinguished from those that are 
imagined or supplied by the mind.* Or, it may be said that 
anubhava is knowledge which is grounded in and due to the 
object itself {arthajanya). Or again, it may be said that 
anubhava is a cognition that follows uniformly and immediately 
on tlie presence of its special cause. This means that a cog¬ 
nition is presentational if it is not separated from the existence 
of its unique cause by any interval of time. As such, memory 
cannot be called anubhava, because its object is not a given fact, 
or because it is not due to any influence of the object, or 
because the impressions {samskdra), out of which it arises, are 
not immediately antecedent to it in every case. On the other 
hand, perception, inference, comparison {upamdna) and testi¬ 
mony are all cases of anubhava or presentational knowledge. 
That sense-perception is so, will be generally admitted. But 
inference and the rest also are, according to the Nyaya, pre- 

* Cf. Lossky, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, p. 227 : “ We have acquired 
truth only when the diifercntiated appearance is composed entirely of elements 
present in the object itself and nothing has been introduced into it from 
without.’* 

2 Tattvamanaropitarh rupain, tasya jhanamanubhavah, Saptapaddrthl. 
sec. 64. 
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sentational cognitions. Even prdtibha or intuitive knowledge 
of future events is regarded as a perception due to the object 
itself. The Nyaya holds that each of these is a cognition of 
some objective facts and is conditioned by those facts. Memory 
being only a reproduction of past experience cannot be 
said to be due to its object and is, therefore, other than 
presentational knowledge {anuhhava) 

Hence the Nyaya definition of pramd or valid knowledge 
comes to this. Pramd is a presentational cognition {anu- 
bhava), in which there is a characterisation, in thought, of the 
object as it is in reality {yathdrtha), as well as a definite 
assui'ance of its being objectively valid (asathdigdha). 

2 . Definition of Pramdna or the Method of Knowledge 

Pramdna derivatively means the instrument of valid 
knowledge {pramdydh karanam). Hence, generally speaking, 
we may say that pramdna is the means or source of right know¬ 
ledge. It is that which gives us valid knowledge, and only 
valid knowledge of objects. So it has been said: “There 
cannot be any right understanding of things except by means 
of pramdna. A subject arrives at the valid knowledge of 
objects by means of pramdna, for the existence and nature of 
objects are to be ascertained only by .such cognitions as are based 
on pramdna.” Again, we are told: “ Pramdna is the cause of 
valid cognition of objects, inasmuch as it gives us a knowledge 
of objects as they really are and exist in themselves.“ Pra¬ 
mdna has a real correspondence with objects, in the sense that 
the nature and attributes of objects, as revealed by pramdna, 
are uncontradictorily true of them, despite all variations in 
time, place and other conditions.’’’ 

So far we are given to understand, not what a pramdna 
exactly is, but what the general character of pramdna must 
be. We do not go beyond such general description of pramdna 


1 NM., p. 23 ; TR. & SS., pp. 9-11. 

2 NB., 1.1.1., 4.2.29. 

3 NVT., ibid. 
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when we are told by others that “ pramana is that which is 
invariably related to pramd,” or, “ to be pramana is never to 
be disconnected from a knower possessing right knowledge.”* 
All this means only that pramana is the karana or means of 
prama or valid knowledge. What then is a karana and how is 
it constituted ? In order to answer the first part of this question 
we should follow the distinction between karana and karana, 
means and cause. 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional antecedent of an effect {ananyathasiddhaniyatapurva- 
bhdvt). Conversely, an effect is the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional consequent." Or, an effect is what begins to be and 
thereby negates its antecedent non-existence. There are three 
kinds of causes, namely, the constituent (samavdyi), the non¬ 
constituent (asamavdyi) and the efficient {nimitta). The cons¬ 
tituent cause is the substratum in which the effect inheres, e.g. 
the threads of the cloth. The non-constituent cause is the 
mediate cause of an effect. It determines the effect only in so 
far as it stands as an inherent attribute of the constituent cause. 
Its causal efficiency therefore is mediated through its intimate 
relation to the material or constituent cause. In relation to the 
effect ‘ cloth,' the contact of the threads is the non-constituent 
cause. So also the colour of the threads is the mediate cause 
of the colour of cloth. The efficient cause is different from 
both the constituent and non-constituent causes. It is not merely 
the passive substratum in which the effect inheres, nor any 
inherent attribute of the substratum that indirectly determines 
the effect. Rather, it is the agency that acts on both the cons¬ 
tituent and non-constituent causes and makes them produce the 
effect. In relation to the cloth, the loom and such other agents 
constitute the efficient cause. It is the efficient cause that is to 
be regarded as karana or means, because it is principally con- 

^ Sarvadarianasamgraha, Chapter on Nyaya Philosophy ; Kusumdnjali, 4-5- 

2 This implies that the relation between cause and eiTect is a one-one rela¬ 
tion, there being only one cause for one effect and one effect for one cause. 
It thus excludes the idea of a plurality of causes as endorsed by cominonsense 
and ordinary text-books of logic. 
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( erncd in bringing about the effect. While the first two are 
general causes or rather conditions of the effect, the last is the 
actually operative cause of it. It is the special cause, or simply, 
the cause of the effect.^ 

Now reverting to the definition of pramuna, we may say 
that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distinguished 
from its general causes or universal conditions. Pramdna is the 
unique operative cause {karana) of right knowledge [prama). 
It docs not, however, follow from this that pramdna is a simple 
concept denoting a single thing. On the other hand, we are 
told that it denotes a complex of many conditions which are 
partly physical and partly psychical or mental in nature. In 
fact, any instance of knowledge involves a long and complicated 
process which is either physical and physiological or mental or 
both. The visual })erception of a jar, for example, is conditioned 
by physical contact between the eyes and the object as well as by 
internal operations of the visual organ, its contact with manas 
or the mind, and that of the latter with the soul. In inferen¬ 
tial and verbal knowledge there arc such specific psychic condi¬ 
tions as the knowledge of a universal relation and understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of a proposition and so on. Hence pramdna 
is taken to mean the entire complex or collocation of all the 
specific physical and psychical conditions {bodhdbodhasvabhdvd 
sdmagrt) that are actually operative in bringing about a valid and 
assured cognition of objects (pramd). This, however, does not 
include such universal conditions of all knowledge as subject 
and object, time and space, etc., within the compass of 
pramdna or the method of knowledge. Hence the final defi¬ 
nition of pramdna is that it is the complex of specific conditions, 
other than the subject and the object, which does not normally 
fail to produce valid knowledge.* 

The Vaisesika system defines pramdna as the unique opera¬ 
tive cause {karana) of both true presentational knowledge and 

^ Cf. TB., pp. 2 f. and TS., pp. 35 f. 

2 C/. NM., p. 15. 
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memory.' It would take memory as a distinct pramana or 
method of knowledge like perception and inference. The 
Nyaya restriction of pramana to the ground of presentational 
knowledge has been set aside and memoiy has been rightly 
shown to be an independent method of knowledge by the 
Vaisesikas.^ 

The Jainas also take pramana in a general sense so as to 
make it applicable to both immediate presentational knowledge 
(pratyaksa) and mediate knowledge {paroksa) so far as they are 
true. Under mediate knowledge they include sense-perception, 
inference, memoiy and recognition. In this general sense, 
pramana is knowledge that reveals both itself and its object in 
u way that is not liable to contradiction. 

The Advaita Vedanta defines pramana as the operative cause 
(karana) of pramd or true knowledge. It defines pramd in two 
ways. First, prama means knowledge that has both the charac¬ 
teristics of novelty and uncontradictedness {anadhigatdhddhita). 
This means that true knowledge is uncontradicted and original, 
i.e. gives us new information. Secondly, pramd is taken to mean 
simply uncontradicted knowledge of objects. The result is that 
pramd is made to exclude or include memory according as we 
accept the one or the other way of defining pramd or tnie 
knowledge.'’ 

3. Nydya Criticism of the Bauddha Views of Pramana 

It has been generally admitted by all the schools of Indian 
philosophy that pramana is what gives pramd and that pramd 
is true knowledge. But there is much difference of opinion 
among them as to the nature of the truth, which each of them 
claims for its pramdna. 

The Buddhists generally take the truth of knowledge to 
consist in its capacity to produce successful activity. Pramd 
or true knowledge {samyagjhdna) is harmonious in the sense 

1 Smrtyanubhavasadharanam pramakaranain pramanain, TK., p. 6. 

* Vide infra.. Bk. V, Ch. XX, Sec. 4. 

»VP., Ch. I. 
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that there is no conflict between the cognition of an object and 
the practical activity to obtain it. In fact, all knowledge is meant 
for some action. Wc seek knowledge because we want to act 
effectively in relation to other things. Hence pramdna or the 
method of knowledge fulfils its function when it shows an 
object in such a way as to enable us to act successfully in rela¬ 
tion to it. In short, pramd is practically useful knowledge, 
and pramdna is the source of such know’ledge.^ 

To this the Nyaya objects that practical utility {artha- 
siddhi) does not constitute the truth of any knowledge. If it 
did, the distinction between true and false knowledge would be 
hard to maintain. The Buddhists suppose that a knowledge is 
true when it is such presentation (pradarsaka) of an object 
as leads to the actual attainment {prdpaka) of it. On this view, 
all inferences become invalid in so far as the object of inference 
is not actually presented to senses. Perception may be said to 
present an object, but it cannot lead to the attainment of the 
j)resented object. If the object be a sensum, it must be fleeting 
on the Bauddha theory of momentariness [ksanikavdda). It 
cannot be made to wait and persist in existence, so that our 
subsequent activity may put us in possession of it. If however 
the object be an ideatuin or a cogitable entity (adhyavaseya), 
then for the Buddhist, it is no reality but a fiction {kalpand), 
and we cannot speak of any attainment of it. Further, if with 
the Buddhist wc accept the pragmatist conception of truth and 
say that whatever is practically useful is true, we must admit 
that all knowledge about the past and the future is untrue, since 
it is not connected with any present practical activity. So also 
with regard to the knowledge that is connected with no activity 
but the absence of all activity, i.e. the attitude of indifference 
towards the object of knowledge. Some knowledge may 
involve a tendency towards what is pleasurable, and some a 
tendency away from what is painful. But there is also a know¬ 
ledge of what is neutral {upeksaniya), with regard to which we 


> NBT., Ch. I. 
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remain indifferent. Such knowledge may be as valid as any 
other, of which the Buddhists can speak, although it is not 
connected with any useful practical activity. Finally, with the 
pragmatist definition of true knowledge {prama), the Buddhists 
cannot but admit the validity of memory and savikalpaka 
perception, since both of them have great practical utility and 
both lead up to tlie attainment of their respective objects.* 

The realistic schools of Bauddha Philosophy, namely, the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika, define prama as consisting 
in the identity of content between a cognition and the cognitum.^ 
A cognition becomes valid when it has the same content as the 
object cognised by it. The proper function of pramana is to 
give a true knowledge of objects. But that gives a true cog¬ 
nition of the object which determines the cognition in question 
to have the same form and structure, in which the object exists, 
so as to give it the character of objectness (insayata). The 
sense organs, however, which are generally supix)sed to be the 
organs of knowledge {jildnakarana) do not determine our cogni¬ 
tions to have the same content with the objects cognised by 
them. The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due to tlie 
action of the eyes, for the same ej^cs are operative even in the 
cognition of colours other than blue. It is the blue content 
of the object that determines our cognition to be a cognition of 
blue colour. The content of the object being impressed on our 
cognition gives the same content to it, and thereby reveals the 
object itself as having that content. Therefore, the objective 
datum (arihdkdra) is the pramana or the source of our know¬ 
ledge of the object, inasmuch as it is the given datum that 
determines the object as well as our knowledge of it one way 
or the other. The content of the object is thus both the ground 
and the product of knowledge, the means and the end of the 
process of knowledge. It should not be supposed that there is 
a contradiction in the same thing being the content of both the 
object and its knowledge. For here the object is only the object 

1 NM., pp. 2j I. ; TR., pp. 14 f. 

2 Visayasarupyam sakarasya vijnanasya, NVT., p. 20 . 

8—(o.p. 103) 
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of knowledge and the knowledge is a determination of the object 
itself. " When a tree is known as simsapa, the nature of the 
simsapd is the content of both the tree and our knowledge of it. 
It is the object of our knowledge as well as the ground of a dis¬ 
criminative cognition of the object in question. Hence the 
content of an object {arihakdra) is pramdna in so far as it estab¬ 
lishes an identity between the object and our knowledge of it.”* 
The Nyaya rejects also the above view of the Bauddha 
realist. To it, the view that the content of the object is the 
ground of its knowledge because it ensures ('orrespondence 
between the two, is not intelligible. It cannot mean that the 
content of the object reproduces itself as the content of cognition, 
for the same thing cannot act as a cause in relation to itself. 
Nor can it mean that the object’s content is revealed by its 
cognition. The content being identical with the cognition need 
not be revealed or manifested by another act of cognition. Nor 
again can it be taken to mean that the object’s content is what 
discriminates a cognition and thereby produces a discriminative 
knowledge of itself. The content and the cognition being iden¬ 
tical the one cannot di.scriminate the other. The law of dis¬ 
crimination requires that the discriminator must be somehow 
different from the discriminated. When I discriminate a blue 
colour, I am obviously different from and stand over against 
the colour which is an object of my thought. All discrimination 
must take place in this way. The .same thing cannot therefore 
be both the object of knowledge and the content of knowledge.’ 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha view of correspon¬ 
dence between knowledge and its object contains an element 
of important truth. It has the effect of showing that the corres¬ 
pondence between knowledge and its object has no meaning 
when, as on the Bauddha view, the two become fused together 
as one stuff. It is meaningless to speak of correspondence 
between knowledge and its object, if we take them as identicals 
or absolute similars. Correspondence between cognition and 

1 Vide NVTP., pp. 152-54 (Bib. Ind. Edn.). 

2 Vide NVTP., pp. 177 f. 
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its object is intelligible when eac h of them has certain conditions 
and characters that are wanting in the other, i.e. when there are 
distinctive differcmces be tween them. Hence we cannot accept 
the view of the new realists' that ‘ the content of knowledge, that 
which lies in or before the mind when knowledge takes place, 
is numerically identical with the thing known, and is not in a 
class by itself. This means that things, when consciousness 
is had of them, become themselves contents of consciousness 
and the same things figure both in the so-called external world 
and in the manifold which introspection reveals. Thus objects 
literally and actually enter into the mind, and not subjective 
tacts like cognitions or ideas.’ On this view, the distinction 
between knowledge and its object or between truth and error 
becomes meaningless. 

Ihe Bauddha idealists, namely, the Yogacaras give another 
definition of pramdna. According to them, consciousness 
{vijhdua) as the principle of self-manifestation is the source of 
all knowledge (pranuina )Having no determinations in itself, 
consciousness comes to have certain determinate contents in 
order to manifest itself and thereby gives us knowledge of a 
world of objects. A pratndna is that which manifests objects, 
but manifestation as a conscious process can belong only to that 
which is intelligent and conscious. The sense organs being 
unintelligent and unconscious cannot have the power of cons¬ 
cious manifestation. Hence the intellect itself is to be recog¬ 
nised as pramdna by virtue of its intelligent nature and capacity 
of manifestation.'* It has neither any permanent subject as its 
locus nor any objects that arc external to and independent of it. 
It is the intellect that accounts for both the subjective and 
objective aspects of experience. With its beginningless ten¬ 
dencies consciousness is manifested in two series, namely, the 
objective, consisting of percepts or object-ideas, and the sub¬ 
jective, consisting of perceptions or subject-ideas. We need not 


' C/. The New Realism, pp, 34-35. 
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posit the real existence of objects outside of consciousness. 
Consciousness may be regarded as manifesting both itself and 
the so-called objects from within itself. The series of external 
objects, though not ultimately real, is yet set up by conscious¬ 
ness for the sake of practical activity through the influence of 
bcginningless desires and impressions (vdsam) that are inherent 
in every finite mind. The diversified contents of experience 
arise out of the continuous operation of desire, and their bifur¬ 
cation into the subject-object series is the result of the will to 
live and act. “ As there are ultimately no objects or percep- 
tibles other than the intellect, the intellect itself is to be recog¬ 
nised as manifesting itself and is its own perceptible, luminous 
with its own light, like light.”' The intellect or consciousness, 
therefore, is both pramd and pramdna, the ground of know¬ 
ledge and the attained knowledge, since it is the cause of mani¬ 
festation and the object manifested in knowledge. 

As against the Bauddha idealists, the Naiyayikas point 
out that the definition of pramdna as the power of self-mani¬ 
festation in the nature of consciousness is untenable. A 
capacity or power is always a tendency to do something not yet 
accomplished. But self-manifestation, being a fait accompli 
inherent in the very nature of consciousness, cannot be said to 
be the effect or product of any power or capacity. Again, 
consciousness, as pramdna, being the ground of the cognition 
of objects, cannot at the same time become the objects of cog¬ 
nition. One conscious state may become object for another 
state of consciousness, but the same consciousness cannot be 
both the cognition of object and the object of cognition. The 
Yogacaras however take the same consciousness as cause and 
effect, means and result of the process of knowledge. But it 
is absurd to speak of the same thing as the subject and the 
object, the knower and the known." 

The force of the Naiyayika’s objection against the Yoga- 
cara view of pramdna lies in its insistence on a fundamental 


^ Sarvadarianasamgraha, Chapter on Bauddha philosophy. 
“NVT., p. 21 ; NM., j). i6. 
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difference between knowledge or consciousness and its object. 
Knowledge as manifestation presupposes some object that is 
manifested by it. As against all idealism the modern realists 
of the West point out that experience or percipi presupposes 
existence or esse. For the Naiyayikas experience or knowledge 
presupposes some object which may be mental or physical, 
existent or non-existent. Hence it is meaningless to speak of 
knowledge as self-manifestation, i.e. a manifestation of itself as 
object and by itself as subject. 

4. Nydya criticism of the Mimdtnsd and Sdhkhya views 

In the Bhatta Mlmariisa, pramd or true knowledge is 
defined as primary and original knowledge {anadhigata). 
Hence pramdna is that which gives us new knowledge, i.e. a 
true cognition of objects of which we have had no knowledge 
in the past. Every case of knowledge, if it is to be of any 
value, should be original in character. It implies a new step, 
by which we advance from the known to what is not yet known. 
Real knowledge is a synthetic process adding new contents to 
the old stock of know'ledge. Pramdna is the means of acquir¬ 
ing knowledge, and so must lead to the acquisition of such know¬ 
ledge as is not yet attained but is still to be acquired. If the 
objects are already known, there can be no necessity of acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge of them. The method of knowledge, therefore, 
must be concerned in knowing what has not been previously 
known. It follows from this that memory (smrti) cannot be 
pramd or true knowledge, in so far as it is not a new experience 
but the resuscitation of some old exjjerience. It has no new 
contents but refers only to the already acquired contents of 
knowledge.* 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the definition of pramd, 
as knowledge which has the characteristics of truth and novelty 
iydthdrthya and anadhigatatva), is too narrow. It excludes 
many cases of knowledge which are undoubtedly valid but do 


J Yatharthamagrbitagrrihijnanajii pramanamiti, SI)., p. ^5. 
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not refer to absolutely new objeets. Eternal objects, such as 
space, time, soul, God, etc., cannot be said to be wholly un¬ 
known to us. We consider them to be eternal because their 
non-existence at au}^ time cannot be proved. These have a 
necessary existence both for our thought and the things of the 
world. Our present knowledge of such objects comes to us as 
necessary knowledge. Once we have such knowledge we can¬ 
not say either that the objects had no existence befoi'e or that 
we had no knowledge of them prior to this. Rather we think 
that we had an implicit knowledge of the objects, whatever 
may be the degree of its clearness or distinctness. They are 
a priori like Kant’s categories of the understanding. As Pringle 
Pattison says: “Mathematical truths, as soon as we realise 
them, are seen to be necessary, and we secin to have known 
them always.”' Plato supj)oses that our knowledge of them 
is a recollection. Without going so far it may be said that we 
have an a priori knowledge of eternal entities in tlie same way 
in which Russell' shows we ha\e an a priori knowledge of 
general principles. Nevertheless, they may be better known or 
cognised by perception, inference and testimony. But, on the 
Bhatta view, no knowledge about these eternal principles can 
be valid, since it cannot be knowdedge of w'hat was not at all 
known before. Further, our knowledge of ordinary objects 
is, more often than not, a knowledge of w'hat was previously 
know'n. But that does not make them less valid than the most 
valid knowdedge we can have. 

Again, the validity of pralyabhijna or recognition as a 
form of knowledge, becomes inexplicable. To recognise a 
thing is to know it as what was once known before. In it the 
object that is now perceived is directly felt as the same thing 
that was perceived before. We have, for example, the judg¬ 
ment ‘ this is that man w'hom I saw ye.sterday’. The ‘ this ’ 
of the present perception is identified with the ‘ that ’ of past 
perception. Recognition cannot, therefore, be a knowledge of 

’ The Idea of Immortality, pp. 46-,:|7. 

‘‘i Problems of Philosophy, Ch. VJI. 
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what was not known. Still all men including the Bhattas, 
admit that recognition i.s a form of prama or true knowledge. 
But consistency requires that we must either give up the idea 
of novelty {anadhigalalva) as a characteristic, of prama or say 
that recognition (praiyabhijnd) is not true knowledge, i.e. 
is apramd. In fact, however, no knowledge is made true or 
false by reason simply of its originality or unoriginality. The 
truth of knowledge does not depend on the newness of its object.' 

In the case of what is called dhdrdvdhikajhdna or persis¬ 
tent knowledge, the Bhatta definition of prama obviously fails. 
When the same thing is known by a man for some time there is 
a continuous scries of cognitions with regard to it. Here all the 
cognitions, which succeed the first and constitute the continuous 
scries together with it, refer to the same thing that has been 
previously known b}/ the first cognition. We cannot say that 
each member of the series I'cfers to a new object. Hence 
persistent knowledge is, as the Bhattas themselves admit, valid 
knowledge, although it is not a knowledge of the new, but of the 
already known (adhigala).^ 

Of course, the Bhattas contend that the continuous cogni¬ 
tion refers to new objects in all its parts. The series of cogni¬ 
tions occurs at different instants of time. The thing as thus 
connected with different times, though apparently the same, 
becomes really different objects for our persistent knowledge 
of it. The successive cognitions arc valid in so far as each 
apprehends the object as qualified by a different time and there¬ 
fore as something new.^ The Advaita Vedanta suggests another 
way out of the difficulty. According to it, persistent knowledge 
is valid cither because its different parts perceive different 
instants of time or because it is one single cognition as long as 
it persists and no new mental modification is produced. A 
continuous cognition is thus one present knowledge manifest¬ 
ing one thing which was previously unmanifested. So the 

1 NM., pp. 21-22. 

2 NVT., p. 21. 

» SD., p. 45. 
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question does not arise as to whether the series of cognitions 
apprehends new objects or not." 

To this the Naiyayikas object that the instants of time 
(ksana) cannot be perceived by us. The different instants, 
entering into the persistent cognition, being unperceived, can¬ 
not be said to constitute different objects for the series of cog¬ 
nitions." Were these temporal differences apprehended and 
wedged into the body of the continuous cognition, its continuity 
would be broken up and our sense of continuity be lost. As 
that is not the case, we are to say that in persistent knowledge 
the scries of cognitions refer to one and the same object. Nor 
can it be urged that persistent knowledge is a single state of 
cognition enduring for some time. Although from a subjective 
standpoint continuous cognition may be considered to be one 
present state of conscious illumination, yet objectively it is a 
series of cognitions. The present is not a point or one instant 
of time, which is imjierceptiblc, but a mass or block comprising 
several instants, while a cognition cannot endure for more than 
one moment or instant of time. Hence a present continuous 
cognition is really a scries of cognitions, of which those that 
succeed the first are admitted by all to be as valid as the first.'' 
It cannot be seriously maintained that they open up new aspects 
of the object. ‘ The palm of the hand seen a thousandth time 
adds no new content to our previous knowledge of it.’* In 
fact the validity of knowledge does not lie in any character of 
novelty. No knowledge is made true or false by reason simply 
of its originality or unoriginality. The truth of knowledge does 
not depend on the newness of its object. The validity of any 
knowledge comprises three facts, namely, first a correct presen¬ 
tation of the object; second, the practical activity of the know- 

1 VP., Chap. I. 

2 NVT., ibid. 

*** TC., T, pp. 379 f. Compare the Nyaya account of ‘the present’ with 
James’s ‘sjjecious present’ (Principles of Psychology) and Titchener’s ‘time-field’ 
(Text-Booh of Psychology). 

^ NM., pp. 21 f. 
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ing subject in response to the presentation, and finally, fulfil¬ 
ment of the activity in relation to the object. These three 
facts are inseparably bound up with one another, so that with 
the true presentation of the object, there follows the reaction 
of the subject and the fulfilment of the reaction by way of its 
producing the expected results. Now all the repeated expe¬ 
riences of a thing are equally connected with these three facts. 
Hence there is no reason to think, as the Bhatta view will lead 
us to think, that the first cognition of a thing is valid knowledge 
while all other subsequent cognitions of it are invalid.‘ 

The Prabhakara Mimariisa defines priwid or valid know¬ 
ledge as immediate experience {anubhuH). It is different from 
memory which is due solely to the impressions of past expx^ri- 
ences. All immediate e.xperiences have intrinsic validity. 
There cannot be any question as to the validity of immediate 
experience, because that is self-evident. Memory, however, is 
mediate knowledge, being conditioned by past expc^rience. 
Hence the truth of knowledge {prdmunya} is guaranteed by its 
having the character of immediacy.' 

The Naiyayikas bring forward the charge of inconsistency 
against the Prabhakara definition of pramd. If all cognitions 
are valid by themselves, there is no justification for treating 
memory-cognition as invalid on the ground that it is not imme¬ 
diate experience. It is also curious that the Prabhakaras take 
memory as valid so far as the manifestation of knowledge and 
the knower is concerned, but invalid with regard to the mani¬ 
festation of the object. According to them, every cognition 
is a triune manifestation (iripuiisatm’it). It manifests the 
subject, the object and itself at one and the same time. Memory 
as a cognition is valid so far as it manifests the knower and 
itself {Mmasvdtma), but invalid so far as it manifests the object 
{vedya). But there is no sense in this invidious distinction. 
Either memory is wholly valid or it is not valid at all. Further, 

' NVT., p. 2) ; NM., ibid. 

2 Pramanamanubhulih sa sin^-teranya, etc., PfakaranapaiiciM, p. 42. 

9—(O.p. 103) 
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it is difficult to see what anubhuti or immediate experience really 
means. It cannot mean such knowledge as is not conditioned 
in its origin by some other knowledge. If it did, savikalpaka 
or determinate perception and inference would become invalid, 
since these depend on previous experience. Other possible 
meanings of anubhuti also do not stand scrutiny. So the 
Prabhakara definition of pramd and pratndna is rejected as 
unsound by the Nyaya.* 

In the Smikhya s3^stem, it is the function of the intellect 
(biiddhivrtti) that is regarded as pranuina or the specific cause 
of true knowledge. The self knows an object through a mental 
modification that corresponds to the impression produced in 
the sense organ by the object in question. The object having 
impressed its form on the sense organ, the mind presents it to 
the self through a corresponding modification of itself. Hence 
the mental function is pramdna or the source of our knowledge 
of the object. 

The Naiyayika rejects this view also as untenable. 
According to him, it is unintelligible how a material and un¬ 
conscious principle like buddhi can be the locus or the substra¬ 
tum of knowledge. It is the self that has the cognition of 
objects and not any blind modification of unconscious matter." 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bhatta view of pramd as know¬ 
ledge of w'hat was not previously known raises an important 
problem of knowledge. The problem is this: Is knowledge 
a cognition of the known or of the unknown? If it be a 
cognition of the known, there is no need of it ; if it be a 
cognition of the unknown, there is no possibility of attaining 
it. We do not want to know a thing which is already known, 
and cannot seek to know anything which is absolutely 
unknown. The Bhattas would say that since the known need 
not be known again, all knowledge must be a cognition of what 
was not known. On the other hand, the Naiyayikas point out 
that knowledge need not necessarily be a cognition of what was 


’ TR. and SS., pp. 19 f. 
»NM., p. 26. 
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not previously known. If it were so, we could not speak of the 
development of knowledge or of a knowledge of the old and the 
familiar as we have it in recognition. It seems to us that the 
Naiyayikas are substantially right in their contention that the 
knowledge of what is already known is possible. All know¬ 
ledge, except acquaintance, admits of degrees of deter¬ 
minateness.' Our knowledge of objects may pass from an in¬ 
determinate cognition of their bare existence to a definite recog¬ 
nition of their nature, character and past history. The more 
we know of the characteristics of an object, the more determi¬ 
nate is our knowk;dgc of that object. What is known to have 
certain characteristics may be further known to have other 
important characteristics. It is in this way that our knowledge 
of an object develops and becomes more precise and compre¬ 
hensive. It is true that the other characteristics w'ere not pre¬ 
viously known and so impart to the later knowledge a character 
of novelty. This however does not show that the object itself 
becomes new whenever we discern new characteristics in it. 
Rather we are to say that we know the same object which, in 
a way, w'e already know. In fact, our response to an absolutely 
new object is more like a shock of surprise than knowledge in 
the pro}>er sense. 

The Prabhakara view of prama as immediate experience 
{anuhhuU) is not really refuted by the Nyaya. Its criticism 
of this view generally sounds like the ignoralio elenchi. What 
it does is not to attack aniibhuti as a character of true know¬ 
ledge, but to show its inconsistency with the Prabhakara account 
of memory. In fact, the Prabhakara’s anubhuti and the Naiya- 
5 dka’s anubhava are cognate concepts. Their use of these con¬ 
cepts to exclude memory from prama or valid knowledge 
appears, as we shall see, to be equally unsound. Anubhuti or 
anubhava, as a character of prama does not necessarily imply 
that memory is not prama or valid knowledge. 

The Nyaya should not have foupd fault with the Sarikhya 


^ Cj. L. S. Stcbbiiig, A Modern Iniroduciion io Logic, p. 2.\. 
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views of the intellect or the mind as an organ of knowledge 
{pra}ndna). On its own showing, pramdna as the unique cause 
of pramd is a complex of physical and psychical conditions 
[bodhdbodhasvabhdvd sdmagrt). Hence there seems to be 
nothing wrong merely in taking a material principle like buddhi 
as the means or organ of knowledge {pramdna). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FACTORS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE (PRAMA) 

Th c subject, object and nielhod of valid knowledge 

Pratnd or valid knowledge has been defined ])y the Nyaya 
as true presentational cognition {yathdrthdniil)hava). If we 
analyse this con('(‘ption of pramu we shall get three essential 
factors involved in all valid knowledge. Knowledge as a func¬ 
tion implies a subject-object relation. In all knowledge, be it 
true or false or ncalher, we see that a subjec t or kno^^er stands 
related to an objc‘ct, in so far as the former has a cognition of 
the lattcT. Whe*n however we have not any knowledge or cog¬ 
nition in view but only true or valid knowledge {prauict), there 
must be another factor, namely, a method of knowledge 
{pramdna). Of course, any knowledge, true or false, may be 
said to be produced by certain conditions or causes. But the 
cause or ground of wrong knowledge is not pramdna or a method 
of knowledge. The cause or the ground of non-valid knowledge 
{apramd) is not, therefore, a factor of valid knowledge {pramd). 
Hence we see that the conception of pramd or valid know'ledge 
implies three necessary factors, namely, the subject, the object 
and the method of knowledge {pramded, prameya and 
pramdna ). * 

As to the first, namely, the pramdld, it has been said that 
every knowledge involves a subject or knower, in which know¬ 
ledge inheres as an attribute. The subject is the substantive 
ground of all cognitions. It is that which likes and dislikes things 
and acts accordingly. Hence the pramdid is the self conceived as 
an intelligent agent. It is also independent in the sense that it 
exists for itself and is an end to itself. Its independence comes 
out in the facts that it enjoys and suffers, it is the centre of all 
activities, and that it directs the course of other things wa'thout 

* Sadhana. 4 rayrivyatiriktatvL* sati pramavyaptarii pramanani. Sar^Hiilutsaiia- 
sanigraha. Chapter on Nyaya })hilosophy. 
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being determined in its eoursc by them, i.e. it is self-determined. 
The pra)ndld thus described l)y the Nya}’a resembles the self 
as that is conceix’ed in modern self-psychology.' Like it, the 
Pramdtd is that wiiich knows and strives, enjoys and suffers, 
remembers and expects; it is an agi'iit, a striver, a desirer, a 
refuser. 

Secondly, pramd or valid knowledge implies some prameya 
or object, to which the process of knowletlge refers or to which 
it is directed. The object of knowledge may be either existent 
or non-e.\istcnt. Both positive and negative facts may become 
the objects of true knowledge, but the knowledge takes different 
forms in the two cases. In the case of existent objects our 
knowledge is jiositive and does not dejjend on any objects other 
than its own. The knowledge of non-existent objects is nega¬ 
tive and conditional on tin- direct apprehension of similar exist¬ 
ent objects. ‘' I'he light of a lamp, which revc'als the existence 
of certain percei\ed objects in a dark room, manifests also the 
non-existence of those that are not perceived, for if the latter 
had existed there, they would have been pierceived like th(' 
similar perceived objects.”' Hence just as there can be no 
knowledge without a conscious subject that knows, so there is 
no knowledge without an object—a thing or an attribute, a state 
or a process, a positive or a negative fact that is known. 
Subject and object (praindUi and prameya) arc strictly correla¬ 
tive factors involved in all knowledge. Ihcy are distinguish¬ 
able no doubt as the knower and the known, but not separable 
in any act of knowledge. 

Thirdly, all true knowledge must be connected with some 
method of knowledge. In Western philosophy it is customary 
to analyse the knowiedge-reiation into the three factors of 
subject, object and process of knowledge. These correspond 
respectively to the pramatci, prameya and pramd in Indian 
philosoi)hy. In addition to these three, the Nyaya recognise.? 
the special cause of knowledge {pramdna) as an important 

^ Cf. McDouf^all. Av (hitline o/ Psych()lnp!;y, pp. 2T, 426. 

I. I. T. 
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factor. This is what in Western logic is usually called a method 
of knowledge and not a factor of it. While it docs not overlook 
their distinction, the Nyaya rightly considers the subject, object, 
method and resulting state of knowledge {pranuita, prameya, 
pramana and prama) as mutually implicated aspects of the 
whole truth. Each of these is as essential to knowledge as the 
rest, and each of them involves the rest by way of logical impli¬ 
cation (prasakli). So it has been said that in these four prin¬ 
ciples, when taken together in one whole but never as disjoined, 
there is the realisation of truth (laltvaparisaindpli). Truth is 
realised when the subject having known the real by pramana, 
as good or bad or neutral, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or 
remains indifferent to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual 
attainment or avoidance or mere apathy. 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject. Any 
account of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective in¬ 
terests and personal values would be a fundamental misconcep¬ 
tion of it. The different systems of Indian philosophy agree 
in holding that the world of experience is a system of moral 
dispensation, in which man has to work out his destiny in 
obedience to the universal law of moral causation (karma). 
Right knowledge of reality is of supreme importance for man 
to reach the destination of life. True knowledge is not a 
passive and lifeless reflection of reality. On the other hand, 
it is that philosophic view' of reality, w'hich has its basis in the 
vital needs of our spiritual nature and is essentially conducive 
to tire attainment of our supreme life-purpose (nihsreyasa). 
Herein lies one of the striking points of contrast betw'een Eastern 
and Western philosophy. In the West, philosophy is generally 
a matter of intellectual understanding. It is indeed a reflective 
knowledge of the nature and relations of things and beings. 
But such knowledge has not ahvays a direct bearing on life and 
conduct. It is seldom pursued w'ith the express intention and 
determined will to solve the problems and w'ork out the final 
good of life. To the ancient Indian thinkers, how’ever, philo¬ 
sophy w'as not a mere rational knowledge of things and theories, 
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but a means to the realisation of our life-end, the path to the 
final goal of life. 

2 . Distinction of the method from the subject and 
object of valid knowledge 

It will appear from the preceding section that the subject 
{pramuid), the object (prameya) and the method {pramdna) 
arc all necessary conditions of valid knowledge (pramd). No 
valid knowledge is possible without any one of them. For 
valid knowledge, the subject and object are as much necessary 
as the method of it. Hence the question naturally arises: 
How arc we to distinguish the method from the subject and the 
object and say that the first is the special cause {asddhdrana 
kdrana) of valid knowledge ? Why is it that among the equally 
necessary factors of knowledge some one should be marked 
off from the rest and called the unique operative cause (karana) 
of it ? How do we know that pramdna is the most efficient 
ground (sadhakatama) of knowledge, while the other factors 
are only the general conditions or the logical implications of 
knowledge ? 

In the Nyaya syst('m the answer to this question is to be 
found in two very imjxirtant considerations. That pramdna 
is the special cause and the most important ground of valid 
knowledge will, in the first place, appear from the following 
facts. 

First of all we see that there is a uniform relation of agree¬ 
ment in presence and in absence between pramdna and pramd 
as between cause and effect. A pramdna is always accom¬ 
panied by valid knowledge which, in its turn, can never arise 
without the former. Of course, there can be no valid know¬ 
ledge without a subject and an object. But every case of the 
existence of subject and object is not necessarily a case of the 
appearance of pramd or valid knowledge. On the contrary, 
in every case in which a pramdna is operative, pramd or valid 
knowledge must appear as a natural sequel. Thus a man 
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has no perception of objects in relation to which no sense organ is 
operative, although he, as subject, and those objects exist side 
by side. If, however, the objects are in contact with his sense 
and his mind responds to the sense impressions, he cannot but 
have perception of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that the pramdtd or subject arrives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it is aided by a 
pramdna or an operative cause of knowledge. Contrariwise, 
we find that the subject and object cannot produce any know¬ 
ledge in the absence of the pramdna or the source of knowledge. 
That is, the subject knows objects only when it makes use of a 
certain metliod, but not singly by itself. 

Thirdly, we see that pramdna is the last link in the chain 
of antecedent conditions that lead to the knowledge of objects. 
It is the immediate antecedent to the origin of knowledge. The 
aggregate of psycho-physical conditions, on which knowledge 
dep>ends, is completed by pramdna, and knowledge appears 
immediately as an effect. Pramdna is the cause of knowledge 
inasmuch as it is the immediate antecedent, on which know¬ 
ledge follows first and immediate.* 

Lastly, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that a 
distinction between the different kinds of knowledge is made 
by reference to the methods of acquiring knowledge. Percep¬ 
tion, inference, testimony, etc., are regarded as different kinds 
of knowledge because they are due to different pramdnas or 
methods of knowledge. This cannot be due to the subject or the 
object of knowledge, because these may be the same in what 
are generally admitted to be different kinds of knowledge. The 
same subject may know the same object first by inference and 
then by perception, as when a man confirms the inference of 
fire in a distant place by approaching it. Hence the subject 
and object cannot explain why one kind of knowledge is called 
perception and another inference. Similarly, we find that the 
mind’s contact with the soul is the common mediate cause of 
all forms of knowledge. But the mode of this contact is 

> NV., pp. 5-7 ; NVT., pp. 22-25. 

ICH-( 0 .P. 103) 
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different in different kinds of knowledge. We cannot account 
for such different modes by the subject and object of know¬ 
ledge, for they may be the same in two kinds of knowledge. 
It is the pramdna that determines the mind’s contact with the 
soul in different ways jn the different kinds of knowledge.* 

There are two ways of classifying knowledge, i.e. by 
reference to the nature of the objects known, and by reference 
to the grounds of knowledge. According to the first, we have 
as many kinds of knowledge as there are kinds of knowables or 
possible objects of knowledge. This way of distinguishing be¬ 
tween the different kinds of knowledge has been followed by the 
Jainas in their theory of knowledge which divides knowledge 
broadly into the two kinds of pratyaksa or immediate and 
paroksa or mediate. Hobhouse also follows the same principle 
in classifying the methods of knowledge in his Theory of Know¬ 
ledge. The second way, however, is generally accepted in 
.Western philosophy. According to this, there are as many kinds 
of knowledge as there are ways of knowing or specific grounds 
of knowledge. The Nyaya follows this way along with the 
Vedanta and some other Indian systems. It shows also that a 
distinction of knowledge into different kinds cannot be based 
on the subject or the object of knowledge. The conclusion 
drawn from this and other facts is that pramdna or the method 
is the operative cause of knowledge {pramd-karanam). 

The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramdna to the other factors of valid knowledge is based, is 
this. The primary function of knowledge is to give us truth 
in the sense of real correspondence between idea and object 
{arthavattvam). Now for the fulfilment of this function know¬ 
ledge is primarily and directly dependent on pramdna or the 
operative cause of knowledge. The other factors of knowledge 
cannot lead to truth except through the ajd of pramdna.^ The 
objective validity of knowledge is directly dependent on the 

1 Ibid. 

2 Arthavati ca pramane pramata prameyaih pramitirityarthavanti bhavanti, 
NB., I. I. I. 
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efficacy of the method or pramdna employed to acquire it. The 
subject or pramdtd cannot directly produce the validity of 
knowledge, because as an agent it requires means to bring about 
this result and cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can 
the object or pranieya be said to produce the state of valid 
knowledge, for in inference the object is absent and cannot, 
therefore, be operative in producing a knowledge of itself in 
the knowing subject. It may, of course, be said that once we 
have the truth, we find it as belonging to tlie subject, the object 
and the knowledge-relation between the two. Still the subject, 
the object and the state of knowledge do not produce the truth, 
but owe it to the functioning of pramdna or the ground of 
knowledge. Hence pramdna or the method of knowledge is 
the means or the operative cause (karana) of knowledge, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the pramdtd or subject and prameya or object 
which are indeed logically implied in all knowledge but are 
not directly concerned in producing objectively valid knowledge 
(pramd).^ 

Thus according to the Naiyayikas, the objective validity 
of knowledge is due to pramdna or the method on which it is 
based. The conscious subject and the cognised object cannot 
account for the correspondence of knowledge with real facts. 
The subject and the object participate in truth in so far as they 
are made to do so by some efficient organ of knowledge, the 
sense or the reason with which we are endowed. The universal 
condition of all knowledge is indeed consciousness. But from 
mere consciousness we cannot deduce the specific modes of 
knowledge, such as perception of the table, inference of coming 
rain, verbal cognitions and so forth. Hence while conscious¬ 
ness seems to be the first and the general cause of all knowledge, 
we require certain specific second causes to explain the parti¬ 
cular modes of knowledge and their correspondence to particular 
objects or facts ‘of the world. Such specific causes of know¬ 
ledge are called pramdnas in Indian philosophy. 


' NVT., pp. 22, 29 f. 
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THE TEST OF TRUTH AND ERROR 

I. The problems and allernative solutions 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the different 
conceptions of hhrama or error and pratnd or true knowledge. 
.We have also seen that the specific modes of knowledge arise 
from certain operative causes or specific conditions {jhdna- 
karana). 'fhese are called pramdna when the knowledge is 
true and apramdna w'hen it is false. Here we have to consider 
the following problems as to the truth and falsity of knowledge. 
Admitting that knowledge depends on certain specific condi¬ 
tions for its origin, how are we to explain its truth or false¬ 
hood? How again are we to know its truth or falsehood as 
the case may be? In other words, the questions are: How 
is the validity or invalidity of knowledge constituted? And, 
how is its validity or invalidity known by us ? The first ques¬ 
tion refers to the conditions of origin {utpatii), while the second, 
to the conditions of ascertainment {jhapti) of truth and falsity. 

Generally speaking, two possible answers may be given to 
the above two questions. First, it may be said that knowledge 
is both made and ascertained to be valid or invalid by the same 
conditions which bring about that knowledge (jmnasdmagri). 
Secondly, it may be said that the truth or falsity of knowledge 
is both constituted and known by external conditions. On the 
first alternative, both truth and error would be self-evident 
(svatah). On the second alternative, neither truth nor false¬ 
hood could be self-evident, but both must be evidenced by 
something else (paratah). Or, a distinction may be made 
between the two cases of truth and falsehood. It may thus be 
said that while the truth of knowledge is constituted and ascer¬ 
tained by intrinsic conditions (svatah), its falsity is made so by 
extrinsic conditions (paratah). Or, we may just reverse the 
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order and say that while falsity is self-evident {svatah), truth 
requires evidence or proof by external conditions {paratah). 

Thus we come upon four alternative solutions of the 
problems set forth above. Each of these has been adopted 
and supported by one or other of the systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. The Sahkhya accepts the first alternative, namely that 
both the validity and invalidity of knowledge are .self-evident- 
The Nyaya is generally in favour of the second, viz. that 
neither validity nor invalidity is self-evident, but that both 
are constituted and known by external conditions. The 
Bauddhas support the view that falsity is self-evident in know¬ 
ledge and that external conditions are necessary for truth, if 
there be any. The Mimaihsa and the Vedanta advocate the 
theory that all knowledge has self-evident validity, while false¬ 
hood is due to certain extrinsic conditions.' 

2 . The Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity and invalidity 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is just the manifesta¬ 
tion {prakdsa) of objects. As such, it is neutral to truth and 
falsehood. No knowledge is true or false on its own account, 
i.e. simply because it is produced by certain specific causes 
(jhdnasdmagri). The truth and falsity of knowledge depend 
respectively on its conformity and non-conformity to objects or 
facts. A knowledge is true when it corresponds to the real 
nature and relations of its object; if not, it becomes false, 
provided it claims to be true. Thus truth and falsity are 
characters that appear to be added to knowledge which is in¬ 
different to both, but may have either, according to special 
circumstances.* Hence the conditions of the validity or invali¬ 
dity of knowledge must be different from and other than the 
c6nditions of the knowledge itself. If knowledge and its 
validity were conditioned by the same conditions, then error 
too would become valid knowledge. Even error is a form of 

* SarvadarSanasamgraha, Chapter on Jaimini system. 

• Yatharthetarasadharano dhamio bodharupatvam, NM., p. 169. 
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knowledge and is conditioned by tlie conditions of that know¬ 
ledge. Hence it should be as good as valid knowledge. That 
is, the validity of knowledge being conditioned by the conditions 
of knowledge itself, there cannot be any false knowledge. On 
the other hand, if knowledge and its invalidity were due to 
the same conditions, there can be no valid knowledge. Hence 
we must admit that the truth and falsity of knowledge are due 
to different special conditions other than the conditions or 
specific causes of knowledge itself. 

What then arc the special conditions of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge ? According to the Nyaya, the validity 
of knowledge is due to the efficiency of the conditions of know¬ 
ledge {karanagima), while its invalidity is due to some deficiency 
in those conditions {karanadosa). The efficiency or deficiency 
of the conditions is constituted by certain positive factors. We 
cannot say that the efficiency of the conditions of knowledge 
is simply the absence of defects in them {dosdhhdva), or that 
deficiency means only the absence of efficient conditions 
{gundbhdva). Both efficiency and deficiency stand for certain 
special positive conditions which modify the general condi¬ 
tions of knowledge and make it true and false respectively. In 
fact, the specific character of an effect [kdryavisesa) is to be 
explained by some specific character of the cause (kdranavisesa). 
Truth as a specific character of some knowledge and falsity as 
another specific character of some other knowledge must there¬ 
fore be due to different specific characters of the general condi¬ 
tions of knowledge.* Thus the contact of an object with a sense 
organ is the general condition of perception. But its validity 
depends on such special conditions as the health of the sense 
organ, nearness of the object, sufficient light and sense-object 
contact. On the contrary, perception is invalid when its 
general conditions are modified or vitiated by such other special 
conditions as disease, distance, darkness and slender sense- 


^ Doso 'pramaya janakah pramayastu guno bhavet, etc,, Siddhdniamukta- 
vall, TjT : prama jrianahetvatiriktahetvadhina karyyatve sati iadvi^esatvat 
ai)raTnavat, Knsumdf/jafi, pp. 207 -ck^. 
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object contact. Similar is the case with inference and other 
kinds of knowledge. Hence both the validity and invalidity 
of knowledge are conditioned by extrinsic conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge itself {paratah utpaUih). 

Next we come to the question of the ascertainment of 
validity and invalidity (prdmdnyd-pramanyaniscaya). How 
is the validity or invalidity of knowledge known? Are they 
known by the same conditions that constitute knowledge or by 
any other external conditions ? Generally speaking, the Naiya- 
yikas maintain that the truth and falsity of knowledge are 
known by certain external conditions other than the conditions 
of knowledge itself {paratah prdmdnydprdmdnyajhapti). If 
the validity of knowledge be known intrinsically by the condi¬ 
tions of knowledge itself, there can be no doubt with regard to 
the validity of any knowledge. On the other hand, if the 
knowledge of invalidity be due to the conditions of knowledge 
itself, there can be no wrong action. That is, if truth be self- 
evident, there need be no doubt and dispute about knowledge, 
and if falsehood be self-evident, there should be no illusion and 
disappointment. In fact, neither truth nor falsehood is known to 
belong to knowledge just at the time we have that knowledge. 
As a general rule, the validity or invalidity of knowledge is 
known some time after the knowledge itself has appeared.* 

What, then, are the external conditions of the knowledge of 
validity or invalidity of knowledge? The Naiyayikas answer 
that both are known by inference. While knowledge may be 
internally perceived, its validity or invalidity is to be inferred 
from such extrinsic conditions as its capacity or incapacity to 
produce successful activity (pravrttisdmarihya).^ Knowledge 
is known to be valid when it leads to successful activity in 
relation to its object. We know objects by means of perception, 
inference, etc. This knowledge sets up certain psycho-physical 
reactions {pravrtti) in the knowing subject. The success of these 
reactions, i.e. their being duly connected with the expected 

1 TC.. I, pp. 184, 233; NM.. pp. r6o, 169f. 

2 Pramanyaiii hi samarthapravrttijanakattvadanuineyam, NVTP., i.i.i. 
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object, is the evidence for the truth of the knowledge. Men 
sometimes act on wrong knowledge under the belief that it is 
true and arises out of valid conditions. The reason for this 
confusion between true and false knowledge is some point of 
similarity between the two. Even wrong knowledge is as good 
a cognition of objects with their general characters (sdmdnya- 
paricchedaka) as right knowledge is such. So one is apt to be 
mistaken for the other. But in such cases what distinguishes 
valid knowledge from the invalid is the test of successful activity. 
A valid knowledge not only gives us a cognition of some object, 
but also leads to successful actions on the part of the knowing 
subject. An invalid knowledge, on the other hand, gives us a 
cognition of objects indeed, but it fails to lead to successful 
activity. If our knowledge does not correspond to its object, 
it cannot be practically efficient in relation to it. In the cases 
of illusion, hallucination, dream, etc., our knowledge cannot 
be the basis of effective actions. The Naiyayikas, therefore, 
conclude that the truth of knowledge is not self-evident in it, 
but is evidenced or known by inference from successful activity. 
By successful activity, they mean the volitional experiences 
{arthakriydjhdna) of the expected object {phalajndna). 
The perception of water in a certain place is known 
to be true when by acting on that perception we meet 
with the expected water. Contrariwise, a knowledge is known 
to be invalid, when it is contradicted by subsequent volitional 
experiences {pravrttivisamvdda). That is, the invalidity of 
knowledge is inferred from the failure of the practical activities 
based on it. The perception of silver in a shell is known to be 
illusory because the act of picking it up does not give the expect¬ 
ed silver. Hence pravrttisdmarthya means that the object as 
cognised is found present when acted upon by us, i.e. it is given 
to volitional experience just as it was given to the corresponding 
cognitive experience.’ 

In the case of the knowledge of familiar objects 
(abhydsadasdjndna), we do not require the test of successful 

» NM., pp. 171-72. 
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activity or conative satisfaction {pravrttisdmarihya). In this 
case it may seem at first sight that the validity or invalidity of 
knowledge is self-evident (avatah). A habitual experience is 
known to be valid or invalid even before we proceed to act upon 
it and see if it leads to the expected object or not. It would 
therefore seem that the validity or invalidity of habitual expe¬ 
rience need not be known by any inference and, as such, is self- 
evident. But here the Naiyayikas point out that it is a contra¬ 
diction to say that the truth of the familiar is self-evident. The 
knowledge of the validity of familiar knowledge is conditioned 
by the conditions of its familiarity. The familiarity of know¬ 
ledge means its similarity to previous knowledge. Hence if we 
have ascertained the validity of the previous knowledge, we may 
very well know the validity of the present familiar knowledge 
by an inference based on its similarity to the former (tajjdfi- 
yatva). What happens here is that the previous verification 
of knowledge by conative satisfaction becomes a determinant of 
similar subsequent knowledge. This shows that the validity 
or invalidity of such knowledge as is not new is known by 
inference based on essential similarity or generic identity. 
This inference is, in most cases, implicit and unconscious. But 
it is never absent. We may put it f'xplicitly in the form of a 
syllogism like this: ‘All knowledge of a known character is 
valid; this knowledge is of that character; therefore this is valid.’ 
So too, mutatis mutandis, for the inference by which we know 
the invalidity of the knowledge of familiar objects.' Hence the 
Naiyayikas conclude that knowledge is both made true or false, 
and known to be true or false by certain external conditions 
other than those conditioning the knowledge itself. 

3. Objections to the theory answered by the Nydya 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is not ascertained as 
true or false at its very inception. To have knowledge is not, 
at the same time, to know it as tnie or false. The validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is first known by us when we act upon 


II — (o.P. 103) 


> NM., p. 174. 
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that knowledge and see if the action is successful or not. But 
with regard to the test of conative satisfaction {pravrttisamar- 
thya) as a condition of the knowledge of the validity of know¬ 
ledge, it may be asked; how do we know that the feeling of 
satisfaction is true and not false ? The perception of water, for 
example, is to be known as valid when it leads to the volitional 
experience of the expected results {arthakriydkhyaphalajtMna). 
But how do we know that the volitional experience is valid? 
Does it not require to be validated by other conditions? If it 
does, there will be no end of the process of validation and the 
first perception of water cannot be completely verified.' 

To this question the Naiyayikas give two answers. First, 
it has been said that the experience of expected objects 
{phalajndna) does not ordinarily require any test of its validity, 
because there is no doubt about it or because there is the fulfil¬ 
ment of our purpose in it. As for instance, the first perception 
of water in a mirage requires to be tested because we have doubts 
about its validity, but that of a man going into w'ater need not 
be further tested, since it is not infected by any doubt and it 
fulfils the man’s expectations. 

Secondly, the volitional experience of expected objects 
may, if necessary, be verified by certain special characteristics 
of it. Thus the vi.sual perception of water may be validated 
by the expected tactual sensations of it, and the latter may be 
further confirmed by the experiences of bathing, washing, 
drinking, etc., which are usually associated with w'ater. It may 
be urged here that a man has the whole series of experiences 
even in a dream. Hence it is at least theoretically possible that 
the first volitional experiences of water as well as those of its 
usual associates are as invalid as dream experiences. According 
to the Naiyayikas, this hypothesis is untenable. There is an 
obvious distinction between dream consciousne.ss and waking 
experience. While the latter is clear and distinct, the former is 
confused and indistinct. Dreams have not the order and uni¬ 
formity of our waking experiences. Dream experience is con- 


* NM., p. 172. 
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tradieted by waking perceptions. There cannot be any retros¬ 
pection of dream cognitions {anuvyavasdya). What is cognised 
in dream cannot be the object of a later dream cognition as 
something that was cognised. In dream all things may be seen 
but none remembered as what has been previously seen. Hence 
the waking volitional e.xperiences cannot be reduced to dream.* 
The second objection against the Nyaya theory of extrinsic 
validity is that it involves the fallacy of reasoning in a circle 
{paraspardsraya). The knowledge of the validity of knowledge 
is said to be conditioned by successful activity, which, in its 
turn, depends on the knowledge of validity. Successful activity 
depends on two conditions. First, it depends on a true knowledge 
of objects. Any knowledge of objects cannot make our actions 
successful. If it were so, even a w'rong cognition of silver 
should lead to the actual attainment of it. Hence successful 
activity must ahvays be due to a true knowledge of objects. 
Secondly, successful activity requires a right understanding of 
those objects as means to some end or good. We strive for 
certain objects only when we know them as the necessary con¬ 
ditions of realising some good. Such knowledge may, of course, 
be derived from inference. If the present objects are similar 
to other things which proved to be effective means in the past, 
we infer that these too will serve as means to the present end. 
This then implies that successful activity requires a valid 
knowledge of objects as means to some good. But we cannot 
know that we have a valid knowledge of objects unless we 
already know what the validity of knowledge means. Hence 
it seems that successful activity depends on the knowledge of 
validity, while the knowledge of validity depends on successful 
activity. The two being thus necessarily interdependent, 
neither can be made the ground of the other, and so the vali¬ 
dity of knowledge can never be known.** 

The Naiyayikas meet the above objection with a just 
recognition of the difficulties raised in it. According to them, 

iNM., ibid. 

2NM,, pp. 163 f. 
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the validity of knowledge is not self-evident, but must be as¬ 
certained from certain external conditions. In the case of new 
objects of experience, such conditions are to be found in the 
success of the practical activities based on any knowledge. 
The validity of knowledge is to be known from its capacity to 
produce successful activity. Hence prior to any conative 
verification, the validity of knowledge remains doubtful. It is 
also true that a valid knowledge of objects is the basis of our 
successful actions in relation to them. An action cannot lead 
to the expected results unless it is grounded on a true know¬ 
ledge of some objects as means to some end. 

So far the Naiyayikas admit the contention of the critics. 
But they point out that this does not lead to the conclusion 
drawn by them. It does not follow that there can be no 
successful activity without prior knowledge of the validity of 
knowledge. A true knowledge of objects is by no means the 
necessary condition of our action {pravrtti) in relation to them. 
Any knowledge of objects, right or wrong, is the sufficient 
ground for producing certain inodes of action on the part of 
the knowing subject. What happens generally is that we act 
even in the midst of uncertainty and that while acting we may 
have doubts as to the success of our actions. Even if it be 
true that to act for ends we must adopt means, it is not always 
necessary that we must have a true knowledge of the means 
of actions. A mere belief in the means as means will suffice 
for many voluntary actions.' Again, successful activity may 
be dependent on a valid knowledge of objects. But this does 
not mean that we must have a knowledge of the validity of the 
knowledge, by which it is conditioned. To act successfully we 
must have true knowledge as the basis of our activity. But 
we may have true knowledge even when we do not know that 
it is true. To have true knowledge is not necessarily to know 
the truth of that knowledge.'' 

1 Cf. Stebbing, Logic in Practice, p. qq : “Many of our most important 
actions have to be performed in accordance with beliefs of such a kind {i.e., 
beliefs more likely to be true).'* 

2NM., p. 173. 
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Hence it follows that we can act when we have some know¬ 
ledge of an object. The knowledge, by which our action is 
conditioned, may be true or false without our knowing it as 
true or false. If then we find that the action is successful, 
we come to know that the knowledge, on which it was based, 
is true. If, however, the action becomes unsuccessful, we are 
convinced that the knowledge, on which it was grounded, must 
have been false. All that is necessary for our actions is that 
we must believe in what we know, and not that we must verify 
it as true before we proceed to act. 

When we have ascertained the validity of knowledge in 
some cases, some perceptions and inferences, we may in other 
similar cases act with an assurance that we have a true know¬ 
ledge of some objects and that the means of our actions are 
efficient. Here a present knowledge, a new perception or 
inference, is known to be valid by reason of its essential simi¬ 
larity with some past valid knowledge. So it may be said that 
prior to successful activity we know the validity of our know¬ 
ledge. But even here it should be noted that the knowledge 
of validity is not the determinant or the cause {praynjaka) of 
practical activity. Such knowledge may precede activity but 
it is not a necessary condition of practical activity. If in the 
face of this, the critic insists that no successful activity is 
possible without previous knowledge of validity, the reply is 
that the critical activity itself must stop. The critic cannot be 
sure of the validity of his contention without the attainment 
of success. Hence if the attainment of success presupposes 
knowledge of validity, there cannot be any contention at all. 
The contending will can have no logical justification. There 
is, therefore, no necessity of the knowledge of validity either 
for activity as such or for successful activity. The latter does 
not presuppose the former. Hence there is no fallacy of 
circular reasoning involved in the view that successful activity 
is the test of the truth of knowledge. 

The third objection against the Nyaya view of extrinsic- 
validity is that it involves the fallacy of argumentum ad 
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infinitum {anavasiha). If the validity of a knowledge is to 
be known from an external source, i.e. by means of some otheT 
knowledge, then we shall have to prove the validating know¬ 
ledge on other external grounds, and so on ad infinitum. Thus 
we are to say tliat the validity of perception is known by 
inference, that of inference by comparison {upanMna), that 
of the last by testimony, and that of testimony by still other 
methods of knowledge. Hence the methods of knowledge 
must be innumerable. It may be said that to prove the 
validity of knowledge we need not go beyond the four methods, 
but prove one individual perception or inference by another 
perception or inference. Even then we cannot avoid the 
difficulty of infinite regress. What will happen is that within 
the circle of the four methods of the Nyaya, the process of 
validation of one knowledge by another will go on for ever. 
Thus the perception of water may be known to be valid by 
inference from successful activity or essential similarity. But 
how are we to know the validity of the validating inference ? 
It must be by some other perception or inference, and so on 
ad infinitum. To avoid this difficulty the Naiyayikas cannot 
say that while the validity of the primary knowledge is estab¬ 
lished by the secondary, that of the latter is self-evident, and 
so requires no verification. If the truth of the secondary 
knowledge be self-evident, there is nothing to prevent the 
primary knowledge from having self-evident validity. 
Further, it will involve a surrender of the Naiyayika position 
that the validity of all knowledge is constituted and ascertained 
by external conditions. Hence it seems that on the Nyaya 
theory of validity, the process of the verification of knowledge 
will go on as an infinite chain of arguments, in which every 
link will hang on the next, but the last link is never to be found 
(anddiparampard) 

To this the Naiyayikas reply that the validity of a know¬ 
ledge must be known by extrinsic conditions wherever it is 
necessary to know it at all. But it is not always necessary to 

* TC., I. j)p. 27O-77 : NM., ])j). 162 f. 
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ascertain the validity of a knowledge. It becomes necessary 
when any doubt as to its validity actually arises. Thus when 
we have the visual perception of water and have any doubt 
about its validity, we do, of course, ascertain it by inference 
from some successful activity, i.e. by touching or drinking the 
water. But the validity of the verifying e.xperience requires 
no further examination or proof. There being no doubt about 
its validity we do not feel any necessity to prove or ascertain 
it. Hence the tactual perception of water validates the visual 
perception of it even when there is no ascertainment of its own 
validity. When, however, we have any doubt about the validity 
of the tactual perception, we must establish it by other external 
conditions, such as the corroborating testimony of different 
persons. Thus it follows that to know the validity of a know¬ 
ledge by external grounds, it is not necessary to know the 
validity of those grounds so long as they stand undoubted and 
uncontradicted {samsayahhdva). If any one still doubts that 
the validating ground may itself be valid or not, then we have 
an unmeaning motiveless doubt which has no place in logic.' 

Lastly, the Nyaya discusses the sceptical contention that 
there cannot be any valid knowledge. By valid knowledge 
is meant such knowledge of objects as is due to some method 
of knowledge {pramana). But how is knowledge related to 
its object in the order of time? Does it precede or succeed or 
synchronize with the existence of its object {prameya) ? Know¬ 
ledge cannot be said to precede its object, since no knowledge 
appears except as the knowledge of some object. Nor can 
we say that knowledge succeeds or follows its object. A thing 
becomes an object to us in so far as it is known. There can 
be no object which is not the object of some knowledge. With¬ 
out knowledge there is no object. If a thing can be an object 
independently of kno'vlcdge, there is no need of a method of 
knowledge for it. Nor again can we say that knowledge and 


A NM., p, 173 ; TC., 1, pp. 277-79, 282 f. 
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the objects of knowledge co-exist in time. If that were so, all 
objects of the world will be known at the same time, and there 
can be no desire to increase our knowledge of things. Further, 
this will contradict the Nyaya view of the serial order of cog¬ 
nitions, from which the existence of manas or the internal sense 
is inferred. Hence it follows that there can be neither know¬ 
ledge nor a method of knowledge {pramana).' 

This is the sceptical objection against the possibility of 
knowledge as such. It denies the possibility of knowledge on 
the ground that the reference of knowledge to its object is in¬ 
explicable in the order of time. To this we may, of course, 
say with Green that, even if knowledge be taken as an event 
in time, its reference to the object is timeless, so that the 
question of the temporal relation between knowledge and its 
object does not arise. The Naiyayikas, however, admit that 
knowledge refers to its object in the order of time. But they 
point out that the temporal order between knowledge and its 
object is indeterminate. It is not the case that knowledge 
must have a fixed temporal order of priority or posteriority or 
simultaneity with its object. Knowledge arises out of certain 
causes and refers to some objects. In some cases knowledge 
precedes the existence of its object, as when we know something 
that is to happen in the future. In other cases the object as 
a physical thing or event may be said to precede our knowledge 
of it, as when we know that something was or had happened 
in the past. In still other cases knowledge and its object may 
be said to co-exist or to appear simultaneously in time. This 
is illustrated by the perception of present facts and, still better, 
by introspective knowledge of mental contents. Hence the 
Naiyayikas maintain that the time-relation between knowledge 
and its object cannot be objectively determined as something 
unalterably fixed like that between cause and effect. It is a 
variable relation which is to be determined as of this or that 
kind by actual observation of the instance of knowledge in 
question. In fact, the same thing can, in different cases, be 

' NB., 2. I. 8 -11. 
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called the knowledge of object {pramd), the object of know¬ 
ledge {prameya) and the operative cause of knowledge {pra- 
mdna), just as the same word may be subject and predicate in 
different relations and positions. Hence the question of the 
time-relation between knowledge and the objet:t of knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to the denial of all knowledge. 
Further, scepticism, if it is to be consistent, cannot really 
deny the possibility of knowledge. To deny knowledge is to 
disbelieve it. But to disbelieve is to know that something is 
not true. Hence the denial of knowledge must have a posi¬ 
tive basis in some kind of knowledge. But it is a contra¬ 
diction to deny knowledge by means of knowledge. This is 
the Naiyayika’s redtictio ad abstirditm of scepticism.* 

4. Criticism of the Sdnkhya view of intrinsic validity 
and invalidity 

According to the Sankhj'a, truth and falsity arc inherent 
in knowledge. A knowledge is both made true or false and 
known to be true or false by the conditions of the knowledge 
itself. Validity and invalidity cannot be f>roduced in any 
knowledge ab extra, but must belong to it ab initio. The 
one is as much intrinsic or internally conditioned as the 
other. Hence knowledge must have validity or invalidity 
on its own account and, as such, these must be self-evident. 
This view follows from the Sahkhya theory of the pre-existence 
of effects (satkdryavdda). According to this, causation is 
only manifestation of the effect that potentially pre-exists in 
the cause. A cause can produce only that effect which is 
inherent in the causal complex. Otherwise, any cause will 
produce any effect, even the unreal and the fictitious. Hence 
the validity or invalidity of cognitions as causally determin¬ 
ed effects must be regarded as somehow inherent in the cog¬ 
nitions. This means that validity and invalidity are inherent 


12—(o.P. 103) 
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in knowledge. Thus the validity and invalidity of know¬ 
ledge are self-evident.* 

The Sahkhya view has been criticised by the Nyaya and 
the Mimamsa. The latter points out that tlie theory of 
causality, on which the Sahkhya view of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge rests, is itself untenable. Causation 
or effectuation has no meaning if what is caused is pre-exist¬ 
ent and so need not really be caused or produced. Causation 
must be a process of real effecffiation, i.e. it must be the 
production of the new or the previously non-existent effect. 
Further, it is a contradiction to say that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same thing, namely, knowledge. 
How can such contradictory characters belong to the same 
thing? It cannot be said that while validity is intrinsic to 
valid knowledge, invalidity is intrinsic to invalid knowledge. 
Apart from any external conditions, a knowledge cannot 
determine itself either as valid or invalid. If validity and 
invalidity are equally intrinsic to knowledge, it must have 
both at the same time.^ The Naiyayikas reject the Sahkhya 
view on the ground that it fails to account for the failure of 
practical activities {pravrttivisamvdda). If the validity of 
knowledge be self-evident, there cannot be unsuccessful 
activity. If its invalidity be self-evident, there cannot be 
any activity at all. The cognition of silver in a shell must 
be either valid or invalid. If it is valid and known to be 
valid by itself, then the act of picking it up should not lead 
to disappointment. On the other hand, if it is invalid and 
known to be invalid by itself, no one should strive to pick it 
up. But illusions and disappointments are ordinary and 
frequent experiences of life. Hence neither the validity nor 
the invalidity of knowledge is intrinsic and self-evident.’ 

^ SD. & SC., p. 20; NM., p. i6o. 

2 SD. & SC., pp. 20-21 ; Mdnameyodaya, p. 75. 

3 NM., p. 160 ; TC., I, p. 184. 
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5. Criticism of the Bauddha theory of intrinsic invalidity 
and extrinsic validity 

According to the Buddhists, all knowledge is invalid by 
its very nature. The validity of knowledge consists jn its 
capacity to produce successful action, lienee prior to any 
successful activity every knowledge is to be treated as in¬ 
valid. We cannot say that validity belongs to knowledge 
simply because it has come to be, or has appeared. In that 
case, error will have to be regarded as valid knowledge, 
because error too ap}X“ars as a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge has been produced does not necessarily mean that 
there is in it a true cognition of the object, since the 
knowledge is liable to contradiction. Hence we are to say 
that invalidity belongs to knowledge at its inception, and its 
validity is due to the negation of invalidity by exter¬ 
nal conditions. In fact, the question of truth and falsity 
does not arise so long as w’e are concerned with mere belief. 
We may know things and believe in them without knowing 
whether the belief is true or false. The question of the 
validity of knowledge arises first when a certain belief 
is contradicted and we apprehend its invalidity. Hence in 
logic we must start with the invalidity of knowledge. 

From a sceptical or rather critical standpoint, the Bud¬ 
dhists take all knowledge as intrinsically invalid and treat 
validity as an extrinsic character which knowledge comes to 
have by way of conative verification {pravrttisdmarthya). 
According to them, the truth of knowledge is constituted by 
successful activity. Hence it follows that prior to success¬ 
ful activity, knowledge is not-true. When any knowledge 
leads to successful activity we know that it is not not-tfue, 
i.e. it is true. So the Buddhists give a negative definition 
of truth as what is not false {avisamvadakam) and conclude 
that falsity is intrinsic and truth extrinsic to knowledge.’ 


> NET., pp. 3 f. 
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The Naiyayikas reject the Bauddha view of intrinsic 
invalidity on the ground that it cannot account for unsuc¬ 
cessful practical activity [pravrtiivisamvdda). If the invali¬ 
dity of knowledge be self-evident, why should a man run 
after the false, knowing that it is false. Hence there can¬ 
not be any practical reaction in connection with illusion. 
Again, if the invalidity of knowledge be due to defects in 
the conditions of knowledge and be known through contra¬ 
diction, it cannot be held that it is intrinsically conditioned 
and self-evident. That invalidity is due to certain extra 
conditions (kdranado^a) must needs be admitted. Invalidity 
is not merely the abstaice of validity, but a positive character 
of such forms of knowledge as doubt and error. Hence it 
must be due to some positive conditions other than the 
causes of knowledge. As such invalidity is not intrinsic to 
knowledge. ‘ 

6 . Criticism of the Mimdmsd theory of intrinsic validity 
and extrinsic invalidity 

According to the Mimaiiisa and the Vedanta, the valid¬ 
ity of knowledge is due to conditions that are intrinsic to 
knowledge, and the knowledge of validity is due to the 
condition of knowledge itself. This means that knowledge 
is both made valid and know-n to be valid by its own intrin¬ 
sic conditions. 

It is the very nature of knowledge to reveal its object. 
There is no knowledge which docs not manifest the nature 
of some object. Hence it follows that knowledge requires 
no other conditions than itself in order to reveal its object. 
It cannot fail to give us truth if it is to be knowledge at all. 
For how can it reveal its object without being true? So we 
see that knowledge must be valid by its very nature, i.e. 
the veiy conditions which condition knowledge must also 
condition its validity. It cannot be said that knowledge is a 


^ NM., pp, i6o, 169 ; SD., p. 21. 
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neutral cognition and that validity and invalidity are its 
adventitious characters. There is no such thing as a neutral 
or characterless cognition. Every cognition must be either 
valid or invalid. There is no third alternative here. A cog¬ 
nition which is neither valid nor invalid is not a fact but a 

fiction. As for doubt {samsaya), we are to say that it is not 

a neutral cognition, but a form of invalid knowledge. Fur¬ 
ther, if knowledge is not valid on its own account, it can 
never be made valid on account of any e.xternal con¬ 

dition. For the validating condition must itself be valid¬ 
ated by other conditions, and these again by still other 
conditions and so on ad infinilum. This means that the 
validity of knowledge cannot be finallj/ established. Hence 
we must either say that knowledge is valid by its very 

nature or deny that there is any valid knowledge at all. The 
validity of knowledge must thus be conditioned by the con¬ 
ditions of knowledge itself, i.e. it must be intrinsic to 
knowledge. The only external condition for validity is the 
negative one of the absence of vitiating factors {dosdhhava). 
But this does not mean that validity is externally conditioned, 
since the absence of a thing is not a positi\'c facTor that contri¬ 
butes anything towards the validity of knowledge. The absence 
of vitiating conditions accounts for the absence of invalidity 
and not for the positive fact of validity. There is no evidence 
for any positive external condition like special efficacy of the 
conditions of knowledge {kdrakaUriklaladguiaguna). So we are 
to say that the validity of knowledge is due to the conditions of 
knowledge itself (svarupasthitahcluja), i.e. it is intrinsic to 
knowledge.’ 

Similarly, the validity of knowledge must be known from 
the conditions of knowledge itself. A true knowledge is by 
itself known to be true. It does not require anything else to 
show its truth. In fact, the truth of knowledge cannot be known 
from any external condition. We cannot know it from any 

> VP., Ch. VI : sn.. pp. 20. 21. .) 8 . 
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special efficacy in the conditions of knowledge {karanaguna). 
There is no such thing as a special potency of the causes of 
knowledge. Even if there were such a thing, it cannot be 
known, since it must peitain to the sense-organs and, as such, 
must be supersensible. Nor can we know validity from the 
experience of non-contradiction {hddhakdbhavajndna). Non¬ 
contradiction cannot be a test of the truth of knowledge. When 
we speak of non-contradiction we must mean either of two 
things, namely, that there is no contradiction for the present 
or that there cannot be a contradiction at any time. But to 
know that there is non-contradiction for the present is not to 
know that the knowledge must be valid. For what is not now 
contradicted may be and often is contradicted in the future. 
That there cannot be a contradiction at any time is what we can 
never know unless we become omniscient. Absolute non-con¬ 
tradiction is, therefore, an impracticable test of truth. Nor again 
can the validity of knowledge be known from its coherence with 
some other knowledge {santvdda). For this will lead to infinite 
regress. How can we know that there is real coherence between 
two cases of knowledge ? How again do we know that the 
second knowledge, with which the first coheres and by which 
it is tested, is itself valid ? To prove the validity of the second 
we must show its coherence w'ith a third and so on ad infinitum. 
Or, if we stop anywhere and say that the last knowledge or 
the system of knowledge as a whole has self-evident validity, 
there is no reason why the first knowledge cannot be said to 
have the same self-evident truth. It cannot also be said that 
the coherence of knowledge consists in the volitional experience 
of expected results. The mere experience of desired objects 
is no evidence of the validity of knowledge. In dream we 
have vivid experiences of many desired things. This however 
does not make dream a valid knowledge at all. Thus we see 
that there cannot be any extraneous test of the validity of 
knowledge, like correspondence, coherence, non-contradiction 
or pragmatic utility. Hence knowledge must test or certify 
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its own truth, i.e. the validity of knowledge is self-evident.* 

As to invalidity or falsity, the Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantists hold that it is extrinsic to knowledge. While truth 
is organic to knowledge, falsity is accidental and externally 
conditioned. Thus the invalidity of knowledge is due to some 
defects in the conditions of knowledge (kdranadosa). It is only 
when certain defects vitiate its natural conditions that 
knowledge fails in its purpose, namely, the attainment of truth. 
So invalidity is conditioned by conditions other than those of 
the knowledge itself. Similarly, the knowledge of invalidity 
depends on such external conditions as the experience of con¬ 
tradiction and the knowledge of vitiating conditions. This 
means that knowledge per se is valid. If in any case it is 
rejected as false, that is only because it fails to lead up to certain 
expected results {viparttavyavahdraja), and not because it fails 
to reveal its object. Every knowledge is intrinsically valid. 
When any knowledge is, as a matter of practical usage 
{vyavahdra), called false, that is cither because it is contradicted 
by some other knowledge or because it is perceived to arise 
from certain defects in its natural conditions. The invalidity 
of knowledge is thus both constituted and known by external 
conditions other than the conditions of knowledge itself. 

In some cases it may so happen that when one knowledge 
is contradicted by another, we may have some doubt with 
regard to the second invalidating knowledge and require a 
third knowledge to resolve the doubt. But even here we are 
not involved in an infinite regress and bound to give up the 
idea of the intrinsic validity of knowledge. If the third know¬ 
ledge is consistent with the first, then the intrinsic validity of 
the latter remains established as before. What the third know¬ 
ledge does is not to validate the first by reason of its coherence 
with it, but to dispel the false doubt raised by the second con¬ 
tradicting knowledge. If, on the other hand, the third is con- 

> VP. & SD., ibid., NM., pp. 162-65. 

2 Ibid. 
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sistent with the second, it confirms the sense of contradiction 
and the first is known to be invalid. Here the invalidity of the 
first is known through something other than itself. That the 
third is consistent with the second does not mean that it vali¬ 
dates the second. It means only that the doubt attaching to 
the second is dispelled by its coherence with the third. Hence 
it follows that every knowledge validates itself through itself 
and is invalidated by some other knowledge. That is, validity 
is intrinsic to all knowledge, while invalidity is extrinsic and 
accidental.' 

The Naiyayikas reject the first part of the Mimarhsa 
theory, namely, that knowledge is both made valid and known 
to be valid by its own intrinsic conditions. The validity of 
knowledge cannot be due to the conditions of knowledge as 
such. If that were so, there could not be any invalid know¬ 
ledge, since even invalid knowledge arises from the conditions 
of knowledge. In fact a valid cognition is more than a cog¬ 
nition as such. Hence it must be due to some special character 
of the general conditions of knowledge just as an invalid cog¬ 
nition is due to some positive factors that vitiate the general 
conditions of knowledge. The mere absence of vitiating factors 
cannot account for the positive character of validity. Thus 
the validity of perception is due not merely to the absence of 
vitiating factors like tl-e diseased condition of the sense organ, 
but to such positive factors as the healthy condition of the 
sense organ, etc. Similarly, in all other cases the validity of 
knowledge is due to some special auxiliary conditions in the 
specific causes of knowledge {kdranaguna). Such special con¬ 
ditions may not be always perceived, but they may be known 
from other sources, like inference and testimony. The special 
efficacy of the sense organs may be known from the medical 
sciences. P'urther, it the validity of knowledge be due simply 
to the absence of vitiating conditions, its invalidity may also 
be said to be due to the absence of efficacious conditions. As 
such, we need not say that invalidity is due to external condi- 


1 NM., pp. 166-67. 
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tions. Again, on the Mlmarhsa view, all knowledge being 
intrinsically valid, the distinction between truth and falsehood 
becomes insignificant. We should not speak of any knowledge 
as invalid. It cannot be said that when any knowledge turns 
out to be false, it altogether ceases to be knowledge or cognition. 
A wrong knowledge is as good a cognition as a true one. So, 
if cognition per se be true, there cannot be any wrong cognition. 
But that there are wrong cognitions, illusions, and hallucinations 
is an undeniable fact. So it must be admitted that both validity 
and invalidity are externally conditioned.* 

Similarly, no knowledge is by itself known to be valid, 
i.e. the validity of knowledge is not self-evident. Thus the 
cognition of blue does not cognise its truth or validity at the 
same time that it cognises the blue colour. It does not even 
cognise itself immediately as a cognition of blue, far less as a 
valid cognition of blue. On the Bhatta view, a cognition is not 
immediately cognised, but is known mediately by inference. 
If so, the validity of knowledge cannot be immediately known 
by itself. Nor can we say that w'ith every cognition there 
follows immediately another cognition which cognises the 
validity of the first. With the perception of blue, for example, 
we do not find another cognition immediately following it and 
cognising its validity or invalidity. There is no introspective 
evidence for a secondary cognition of validity appearing imme¬ 
diately after the primary cognition of an object. Even if there 
were such, the validity of knowledge will not be self-evident 
but evidenced by another knowledge. Further, if the invalidity 
of knowledge be known from its contradiction, we are to say 
that its validity is known from the absence of contradiction. 
On the other hand, if we accept the Prabhakara view that 
knowledge is self-manifest and guarantees its own truth with¬ 
out reference to anything else, we do not see how there can be 
doubt and suspicion, or how there can be any failure of practic¬ 
al activity. Since validity is inherent and self-evident in 
knowledge, every knowledge must carry in it an assurance of 

1 NM., pp. 170-71 ; SM., 131-36. 
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its truth and we should have no doubt. Similarly, every 
knowledge being true and known to be true by itself, there 
cannot be any disappointment in practical life. But doubts 
and disappointments are very common experiences of life. If 
it be said that doubt arises out of contradiction between two 
cognitions and is resolved by a third cognition, wc are forced 
to give up the idea of self-evident validity. The third cog¬ 
nition may not constitute the validity of the first by reason of 
its coherence with it, but it at least conditions our knowledge 
of its validity. So the validity of one knowledge is known by 
another knowledge. In fact knowledge only reveals its object. 
To know that it is valid, i.e. it truly reveals the object, we 
must have .some extraneous test like coherence with volitional 
experience or some accredited past knowledge. Hence the 
validity of knowledge must be known from external conditions.* 
It will appear from, the above discussion that the Naiya- 
yikas arc not prepared to accept the theory of intrinsic validity 
That truth is intrinsic to and self-evident in all knowledge is 
not admitted by them. But that the truth of some cases of 
knowledge is self-evident is admitted by some Naiyayikas. 
There is on this point a difference of opinion between the ancient 
and the modern exponents of the Nyaya. Ihe older Naiya¬ 
yikas insist that a proof of the validity of any knowledge 
requires the exclusion of other suggested possibilities contrary 
to it. Hence we find that they try to establish the validity of 
every knowledge by external grounds, even at the risk of an 
infinite regress. To prove the validity of knowledge we need 
not go beyond perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
But one perception or inference must be proved by another 
individual perception or inference. Hence the same knowledge 
may sometimes be proved by another and sometimes taken 
to prove another {pradipaprakdsavat). This seems to be a 
more empirical and common-sense view of the validity of 
human knowledge.“ 

» Ibid. 

2 NB., 2 . I. 17-19. 
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Later Naiyayikas, however, do not insist that every know¬ 
ledge must be tested and proved before we can accept its vali¬ 
dity. According to them, the validity of knowledge need not 
be proved if there is not the slightest doubt about it {samsaya- 
bhdva). Its validity is practically self-evident so long as it 
is not contradicted. A motiveless doubt of a possible contra¬ 
diction is of no account. To say that a knowledge is evidently 
valid it is not necessary to prove its infallibility or to exclude 
all other possibilities contrary to it. So, if there be such know¬ 
ledge as cannot reasonably be doubted we are to say that it has 
self-evident truth. Of course, when any doubt or dispute arises 
as to its truth, we must prove it by some extraneous test. 
Among such cases of knowledge the Naiyayikas include logical 
inference and comparison, and cognition of the resemblance 
between two cognitions {jhdnagalasddnyajndna), cognition of 
cognition or self-consciousness {anuvyavasdya), and cognition 
of anything as something or as a mere subject (dharmijudna). 
Inference and comparison {upamdna) as logical methods are 
based on some necessary relation between two terms, namely, 
a mark and the marked {heiu and sddhya), a name and its 
denotation {samjnd and samjm) respectively. Hence know¬ 
ledge by inference and comparsion is known as necessary know¬ 
ledge. These become the contents of self-conscious knowledge 
and, as such, their validity is self-evident. Similarly, the cog¬ 
nition of a cognition or awareness of awareness, the cognition 
of the similarity between cognitions and the cognition of any¬ 
thing as a mere subject are all cases of self-conscious knowledge. 
In these we not only know something but also know that we 
know it. That is, we know that something is known. Hence 
these cases of knowledge also are necessary knowledge having 
self-evident validity.' 

In the case of sense-perception and testimony, however. 


^ Anumanasya . . . nirastasamastavyabhicaraiankasya svata eva pramanya- 
manumeyavyabhicarilingasamulthatvat, etc., NVT., pp. 12-13 ; anumanopaniaTia- 
nuvyavasayadharmijfiananamapi . . . svata eva pramanyagraha, etc.., NVTP., 
pp. 119-20 ; vide also TC., I, pp. 277-79. 282-84. 
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there cannot be any self-evident validity. These are not based 
on any necessary relation between two terms. There is no 
necessary relation between sense-perception and its object or 
between words and their meanings. Hence we cannot say that 
to know anything by external perception or testimony is also 
to know that we know it. These cannot be the contents of self- 
conscious knowledge and their validity is not self-evident.' 

It should, however, be noted here that with the Naiyayikas 
the self-evident validity of some cases of knowledge does not 
exclude their liability to error. For the Mimariisaka and the 
Vedantist, the self-evident character of a truth means its infal¬ 
libility which excludes the possibility of any falsification, so that 
error pertains not to truth but to its applications {vyavahdra). 
hor the Naiyayikas, however, even necessary truths are 
empirical and so require confirmation by fresh applications {i.e. 
pravrtiisdmarthya), whenever necessary. But they are 
different in status from ordinary observation and generalisation. 
They possess the highest degree of certainty which is humanly 
attainable. Still they may change if, as Hobhouse has said, 
the constitution of the world changeth. Hence the Nyaya con¬ 
ception of the self-evident validity of some knowledge is 
different from the Mimamsa and Vedanta view of the self-evident 
validity of all knowledge. 


7. Indian and Western theories of truth 

Here we propose to examine the Indian theories of truth, 
as explained above, in the light of parallel Western theories. 
With regard to truth there are two main questions, namely, 
how truth is constituted, and how truth is known. The first 
question relates to the nature of truth and the answers to it 
give us the definitions of truth. The second question refers to 
the ascertainment of truth and the answers to it give us the tests 
or criteria of truth. 


^ Pralyaksa-saljdavijiulnfiyurna svato 'vyal>hicaragral)a Hi. etc., NVT., ibid. 
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With regard to these two questions there seem to be two 
possible answers. Thus it may be said that truth is a self-evi¬ 
dent character ol all knowledge. Every knowledge is true and 
known to be true by its very nature. Knowledge does not 
depend on any external conditions either to be made true or to 
be known as true. This is the theory of the intrinsic validity 
(svaiah prdmanya) ot knowledge as advocated by the Saiikhya, 
Mimarhsa and Advaita Vedanta systems of Indian Philosophy. 
According to the last tw'o schools, the truth of knowledge 
consists just in its being uncontradicted {abddhita). The 
absence of contradiction, however, is not a positive but a 
negative condition of truth. Knowledge is both made true and 
known to be true by its own internal conditions. It is only 
falsehood that is externally conditioned. So truth is self-evi¬ 
dent, w’hile falsity requires to be evidenced by external grounds. 
The Sahkhya goes further than this. It maintains that both 
truth and falsehood are internally conditioned and immediately 
known, i.e. are self-evident. 

There is no exact parallel to the above theory of truth in 
Western philosophy. It is true that in modern European philo¬ 
sophy knowledge, in the strict sense, is always taken to mean 
true belief. But truth or validity is not regarded as intrinsic 
to all knowledge, independently of all external conditions. It 
is in the writings of Professor L. A. Reid, a modern realist who 
owns no allegiance to the current schools of realism, that we 
find some approach to the view' that truth is organic to know¬ 
ledge. But even Reid makes it conditional on knowledge 
efficiently fulhlling its function, namely, the apprehension of 
reality as it is. He thinks that truth is nothing else but know¬ 
ledge doing its job. Thus he says: “Truth is, indeed, 
simply,... the quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its 
functions.” Again he observes: “If knowledge were not 
transitive, if we were not in direct contact, joined with reality, 
then all our tests, coherence, correspondence, and the rest, 
would be worthless.’” Here truth is admitted to be a natural 

* L. A. Ri'iil, Knowledge and Truth, pp. 185, 199, 20.). 
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function of knowledge, but not as inherent and self-evident in 
all knowledge. In the theory of intuitionism, we find a close 
approach to the view of self-evident validity. To the question 
‘How do we know that a belief is true or valid?’ intuitionism 
has a simple answc'r to give, namely, that we know it imme¬ 
diately to be such. As Hobhouse puts the matter: “Intuition- 
ism has a royal way ot cutting this, and indeed most other 
knots: for it has but to appeal to a perceived necessity, to a 
clear idea, to the inconceivability of the opposite, all of w'hich 
may be known by simply attending to our own judgment, and 
its task is done.”' Among intuitionists, Lossky has made an 
elaborate attempt to show that truth and falsity are known 
through an immediate consciousness of their objectivity and 
subjectivit)' rcspectixely. For him, truth is the objective and 
falsity the subjective ap[xearancc of the object. But how do 
we know that the one is objective and the other is subjective ? 
The answer given by Lossky as also by Lipps is that we have 
“an immediate consciousness of subjectivity” and “an imme¬ 
diate consciousness of objectivity.” To quote Lossky’s own 
words: “It is in this consciousness of objectivity and sub¬ 
jectivity, and not ... in the laws of idcnbty, contradiction, and 
excluded middle, that our thought has a real and immediate 
guide in its search for truth.”* 

It should be remarked here that the above theories of self- 
evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather jejune and 
untenable solution of the logical problem of truth. They leave 
no room for the facts of doubt and falsehood in the sphere of 
knowledge. But any theory of truth whi^Ji fails to explain its 
correlate, namely, falsehood, becomes so far inadequate. 
Further, it makes a confusion between psychological belief and 
logical certainty. Psychologically a wrong belief may be as 
firm as a right one. But this does not mean that there is no 
distinction between the two. Subjective certitude, as such, can¬ 
not be accepted as a test of truth. It is true that the theory of 

^ Ilobhousp, Tlu'ory of KnowJedge. p. 488. 

2 Lossky, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, pp. 227-29. 
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intrinsic validity does not appeal to any test of truth other than 
the truth itself. It assumes that the truth of knowledge is self- 
evident, and that we cannot think of the opposite. In fact, 
however, there is no such self-evident truth. It is only in the 
case of the self that we can speak of self-evidence in this sense. 
The self is a self-manifesting reality. It is manifest even in 
any doubt or denial of its reality. Hence self-evidence belongs 
really to the sf'lf only. It is on the analogy of the self that 
we speak of the self-evidence of any other truth. A truth is 
self-evident in so far as it has the evidence of the .self or is evi¬ 
dent like the s(^lf. But as we have just said, there is no such 
self-evident truth other than the self itself. In the case of any 
other truth, we can always think of the opposite in a sensible 
way. That ‘two and two make five’ is not as nonscn.sical as 
‘abracadabra.’ Even if the opjX)site of a certain belief be in¬ 
conceivable, it does not follow that the belief is infallible. 
What was once inconceivable is now not only conceivable but 
perfectly true. Hence we cannot say that self-evident validity 
is intrinsic to all knowledge. 

The second answer to the question ‘How is truth constituted 
and known?’ leads us to the theory of extrinsic validity 
{paratah pramdnya). According to this, the truth of any 
knowledge is both constituted and known by certain external 
conditions. As a general rule, the validity of knowledge is due 
to something that is not inherent in it. So also the knowledge 
of validity depends on certain extraneous tests. Validity is thus 
assigned to one knowledge on the ground of some other know¬ 
ledge. This is the theory of e.xtrinsic validity as advocated by 
the Nyaya and the Bauddha systems. In Western philosophy, 
the correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories 
of truth all Come under the doctrine of extrinsic validity. In 
each of them the truth of knowledge is made to depend on 
certain external conditions other than the knowledge itself. 
According to almost all realists, old and new, it is correspon¬ 
dence to facts that constitutes both the nature and the 
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test of truth.' Of course, some realists differ from this general 
position and hold a different view of the matter. Thus 
Alexander * makes coherence the ground of truth. But in 
speaking of coherence as determined by reality, he accepts 
indirectly the theory of correspondence. Reid,^ on the other 
hand, treats corresp>ondence to the given only as a test of truth. 
Russell * defines truth in terms of corresjxrndence and accepts 
coherence as a test of some truths, while others are said to be 
self-evident. In the philosophy of objective idealism,* co¬ 
herence in the sense of the systematic unity of all experiences 
is made both the ground and the test of truth. The truth con¬ 
sists in the coherence of all experiences as one self-maintaining 
and all-inclusive system. It is in this sense that Bosanquet ‘ 
says that ‘the truth is the whole and it is its own criterion. 
Truth can only be tested by more of itself.’ Hence any parti¬ 
cular knowledge is true in so far as it is consistent with the 
whole system of experience. On this view, the truth of human 
knowledge becomes relative, since coherence as the ideal of the 
completed system of experience is humanly unattainable. For 
pragmatism,' truth is both constituted and known by practical 
utility. The truth of knowledge consists in its capacity to 
produce practically useful consequences. So also the method 
of ascertaining truth is just to follow the practical consequences 
of a belief and see if they have any practical value. With this 
brief statement of the realistic, the idealistic and the pragmatist 
theories of truth, we proceed to examine the Buddhist and the 
Nyaya theories of extrinsic validity. 

From what we have said before it is clear that the 
Buddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and reality. 

^ Vide The Netn Realism and Essays in Critical Realism. 

^ Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 251 f. 

^ Knowledge and Truth, Chap. VIII. 

^ The Problems of Philosophy, Chaps. XII, XIII ; Our Knoivledge of the 
External World, p. 58 ; The Analysis of Mind, p. 165. 

^ Vide Joachim, The Nature of Truth, Chap. III. 

® Logic, Vol. II, pp. 265-O7. 

James, Pragmatism, Lect. VI; Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
Pts. IV and V. 
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For them, practical efficiency is the test of both truth and 
reality. The real is what possesses practical efficiency 
(arthakriyd) and the true is the useful and so practically efficient 
{arthakriydsdmarthya). But the pragmatic conception of 
truth is embarrassed by serious difficulties. The Nyaya criti¬ 
cism of the Bauddha conception of pramdna has brought out 
some of these difficulties. Here we may note that to reduce 
the true to the useful is to make it almost meaningless. 
It is by no means the case that truth is only a matter of practi¬ 
cal utility. The atomic and the electron theories of matter make 
very little difference in our practical life. Similarly, the 
different theories of truth involve no great difference in their 
practical consequences. But in the absence of any other test 
than that of practical utility we cannot say which one is true 
and which is false. Further, there are certain beliefs which 
are admittedly wrong but which are otherwise useful for certain 
purposes of life. But no one would claim any truth for a wrong 
belief on account of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist 
and the pragmatist theories of truth cannot be accepted as 
sound and satisfactory. 

The Nyaya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines the 
correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories 
with certain modifications. According to it, the truth of know¬ 
ledge consists in its correspondence with objective facts, while 
coherence and practical utility are the tests of truth in such 
cases in which we require a test. It defines the truth of all 
knowledge as a correspondence of relations (tadvati tat- 
prakdraka). To know a thing is to judge it as having such-and- 
such a character. This knowledge of the thing will be true if the 
thing has really such-and-such a character ; if not, it will be 
false. The Nyaya view of correspondence is thus different 
from the new realistic idea of structural correspondence or 
indentity of contents.' That knowledge corresponds to 
some object does not, for the Naiyayika, mean that the contents 


i Cf. Chapter III, Sec, 3, above. 
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of the object bodily enter into consciousness and become its 
contents. When, for example, I know a table, the table as a 
physical existent does not figure in my consciousness. This 
means only that I judge something as having the attribute of 
‘tableness’ which really belongs to it. There is a subjective 
cognition of a physical object. The one corresponds to the 
other, because it determines the object as it is, and does not 
itself become what it is. If it so became the object itself, there 
would be nothing left on the subjective side that might corres¬ 
pond to the physical object. Nor again does the Nyaya follow 
the critical realist’s idea of correspondence between character- 
complexes, referred to the object by the knowing mind, and 
the characters actually belonging to the object. When we 
know anything we do not first apprehend a certain logical 
essence or a character-complex and then refer it to the thing 
known. Our knowledge is in direct contact with the object. 
In knowing the object we judge it as having a relation to certain 
characters or attributes. Our knowledge will be true if there 
is correspondence between the relation asserted in knowledge, 
and that existing among facts. Thus my knowledge of a conch- 
shell as white is true because there is a real relation between 
the two corresponding to the relation affirmed by me. On the 
other hand, the perception of silver in a shell is false because 
it asserts a relation between the two, which does not correspond 
to a real relation between them.’ 

While truth consists in correspondence, the criterion of 
truth is, for the Nyaya, coherence in a broad sense {samvdda). 
But coherence does not here mean anything of the kind that 
objective idealism means by it. The Nyaya coherence is a prac¬ 
tical test and means the harmony between cognitive and conative 
experiences (pravrttisdmarthya) or between different kinds of 


1 Cf. "Smith’s judgment that it is the light of a ship is true just because 'it/ 
the light, is in fact so related to a real ship. Jones’ judgment (that it is the 
light of a star), on the other hand, is false, because this thought is not an 
apprehension of the existing present complex fact, light-belonging-to-ship.’*—• 
Reid, Knowledge and Truth, pp. 209-10. 
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knowledge {tajjdtlyatva). That there is truth in the sense of 
correspondence cannot, as a general rule, be known diiectly by 
intuition. We know it indirectly from the fact that the know¬ 
ledge in question coheres with other experiences of the same 
object as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid when different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us experience of the same 
water. It is this kind of coherence that Alexander accepts 
a.s a test of truth when he says: “If truth is tested by 
reference to other propositions, the test is not one of corres¬ 
pondence to reality but of whether the proposition tested is 
consistent or not with other propositions.”* Hobhouse“ also 
means the same thing by ‘ consilience ’ as a measure of validity. 
According to him, validity belongs to judgments as forming a 
consilient system. Of course, he admits that such validity is 
relative and not absolute, since the ideal of a complete system 
of consilient judgments is unattainable. The Nyaya idea of 
samvuda or coherence may be better explained as a combination 
of Reid’s methods of correspondence and coherence. If we 
take the judgment ‘ that is the light of a ship,' we can test its 
truth by what Reid calls the correspondence method ‘ ‘ of 
approaching the light and seeing a ship.” This is exactly what 
the Nyaya means by Pravritisamarthya or successful activity. 
Or, we can employ, so says Reid, the cheaper coherence 
method “ of comparing this knowledge with other kinds of 
knowledge and see if it is consistent with them.’” In this we 
have the Nyaya method of testing one knowledge by reference 
to some other valid knowledge {tajjdtiyatva). But the Nyaya 
goes further than this and accepts practical utility also as a 
test of truth. Thus the validity of the perception of water 
may be known from correspondence and coherence in the above 
sense. But it may be further known from the satisfaction of 
our practical needs or the fulfilment of our practical purposes 


^ Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 252. 
^ The Theory of Knowledge, pp. 499-500. 

^ Knowledge and Truth, pp. 203-4, 211-12. 
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in relation to water, such as drinking, bathing, washing, etc. 
But the Nyaya never admits the pragmatist contention that the 
truth of any knowledge is constituted by its utility or service¬ 
ableness. Knowledge is made true by its correspondence to 
some reality or objective fact. It is true not because it is useful, 
but it is useful because it is already true. Hence truth consists 
in correspondence and is tested by coherence and practical 
efficiency. 

But from the standpoint of the modem Nyaya, all truths 
do not require to be tested. Some truths are known as such 
without any test or confirmation. These are manifestly neces¬ 
sary and so self-evident truths. Here the Nyaya view has some 
affinity with Russell’s theory of truth.* In both, truth is defined 
by correspondence to fact, but in different ways. Although 
truth is thus externally conditioned, some truths are admitted 
by both to be self-evident. For the Nyaya, however, such 
truths are only necessary traths or what Russell calls a priori 
principles. Of the different kinds of knowledge by acquaint¬ 
ance—sensation, memory, introspection, etc.—which are 
admitted by Russell to have self-evident truth, it is only intros-, 
pection or self-consciousness (anuvyavasdya) that is admitted by 
the Nyaya as having self-evident validity. The validity of self- 
consciousness is self-evident because there is a necessary relation 
between consciousness and its contents. When I become cons¬ 
cious of a desire for food, I find that my consciousness is 
necessarily related to the desire, it is the desire itself as it 
becomes explicit.“ Here I not only know something, but know 
that I am knowing it, i.e. the troth of my knowledge is self- 
evident. 

The different theories of truth discussed above may be 
shown to supplement one another and be reconciled as com- 


• The Problems of Philosophy, Chaps. XI, XII, XIII. 

2 Cf. C. Hartshorne’s article in The Monist (Vol. XLIV, No. 2, p. 171): 
“Must this (feeling) not be admitted to present an obvious dual aspect of 
being at once subjective and yet a content or object of consciousness, at once 
a mode and a datum of awareness ?“ 
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plementary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The first 
requisite of such a theory is the independent existence of a 
world of objects. If there were no such world, there would be 
no ground for the distinction between truth and falsehood. 
Some of our beliefs are true or false according as they are or 
are not borne out by independent objects or facts. It is 
because there are certain independent objects, to which our 
beliefs may or may not conform, that we distinguish between 
truth and error. Hence we say that truth consists in the corres¬ 
pondence of our knowledge with independent objects or facts. 
The difficulty on this view, it is generally remarked, is that if 
the objects are independent of knowledge, we cannot know 
whether our knowledge corresponds with them or not. How 
can we know what is outside and beyond knowledge, and see 
that true knowledge agrees with it ? The reply to this is 
that in the case of external objects, physical things and other 
minds, we cannot straightway know the correspondence between 
our know^ledge and its objects. Still, we cannot deny the reality 
of these external objects. But for the independent existence 
of other things and minds we cannot explain the order and uni¬ 
formity of our experiences and the similarity of the experiences 
that different individuals may have under similar circumstances. 
That some of our experiences represent the real qualities of 
things may then be known from the fact that they are given in 
the same way to different persons, or to the same persons 
through different senses. As Professor Price has shown, 
''sense-data cohere together in families, and families are co¬ 
incident with physical occupants.''^ On the other hand, some 
of our experiences are not taken to represent the qualities of 
things, because they do not cohere with other experiences of 
the same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
of experiences is considered to be true and objective, while 
the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly represents 


1 Cf. Perception, p. 302. 
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the contents of those minds. It will be false, if what we impute 
to them forms no part of their actual contents. This shows that 
it is correspondence to facts that constitutes the nature of truth, 
although we cannot directly know such correspHjndence in the 
case of physical things and other minds. To know this we 
have to consider if one knowledge coheres with others or the 
whole body of human knowledge, and also consider if we 
can successfully act on our knowledge. What is true works, 
although whatever works is not true. Thus we know the cor¬ 
respondence of knowledge with facts from its coherence and 
pragmatic value. But to know that a certain knowledge 
corresponds with facts is to know its truth. It does not cons¬ 
titute its truth. The knowledge becomes true if, and only if, 
it corresponds with facts. We know or test its truth when we 
find that it is coherent with other parts of our knowledge and 
our practical activities. So truth is constituted by correspon¬ 
dence with facts and is tested by coherence and practical 
activity. 

The Vedanta view of truth as uncontradicted experience 
logically implies the coherence theory of truth. That some 
experience is uncontradicted means that it is different from 
the contradicted. But to be different from the contradicted 
means to belong to the body of coherent knowledge. We do 
not and cannot rightly judge an experience to be uncontradicted 
unless we relate it to other experiences and find that it is con¬ 
gruous with them. A dream experience is wrongly judged by 
the dreamer to be uncontradicted and true, because he cannot 
relate it to his waking experiences. It cannot be said that a 
dream exp)erience is true for the time being and becomes false 
afterwards. What is once true is always true. A dream 
experience may sometimes be judged to be true, but it is really 
false for all time. And its falsity appears from its incoherence 
with waking experience. Hence we are to say that an experi¬ 
ence is really uncontradicted when it is related to other 
experiences and is found to be coherent with them. 

It may be urged against the above view that truth consists 
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in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that it either 
assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or must go on test¬ 
ing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is true when it 
corresponds with facts, and if the correspondence cannot be 
directly known, then the truth of every knowledge must be 
tested by its coherence with others. This, however, means that 
there can be no end of the process of proving knowledge and, 
therefore, no final proof of any knowledge. To solve this 
difficulty we must admit that there is at least one case in which 
knowledge is, by itself, known to be true. We have such a 
case in self-consciousness. While the truth of all other know¬ 
ledge is to be tested by coherence, the truth of self-conscious¬ 
ness is self-evident and requires no extraneous test. The self 
is a self-manifesting reality. Hence the contents of our mind 
or the self arc manifested by themselves. They are at once 
existent facts and contents of consciousness. To become 
conscious of the contents of one’s mind is just to make 
them explicit. What we are here conscious of are not 
outside or beyond consciousness. Mental contents not 
only are. but are conscious of themselves. The state 
of knowledge and the object of knowledge being identical, 
we cannot strictly speak of a correspondence of the one with 
the other. Or, if we speak of a correspondence between them, 
we are to say that it is directly known and so need not be 
known or tested in any other way. When we feel pain, or know 
something, or resolve to do anything, we may be conscious of 
feeling it, or knowing it, or resolving to do it. What we are 
here conscious of as objects are the objects themselves as they 
become explicit or conscious of themselves. Similarly, neces¬ 
sary truths and cu priori principles like the laws of thought, 
logical and mathematical truths seem to have self-evident 
validity. The reason for this is that these truths are or express 
the forms and contents of our own consciousness. They are 
inherent in or arise out of the nature of our own thought and 
consciousness, and in knowing them consciousness knows itself, 
i.e. its own forms. They are at once modes and objects of 
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consciousness. In any judgment or knowledge of them, the 
content and object of consciousness are the same and directly 
known to be the same. Such knowledge is, therefore, not only 
true, but also known to be true by itself. Hence we admit that 
the truth of self-consciousness is self-evident, while all other 
truths are evidenced by external tests like coherence and prag¬ 
matic utility or verification. 



BOOK II 

PERCEPTION AS A METHOD OF KNOWLEDGE 
(PRATYAKSA-PRAMANA) 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DEFINITION OF PERCEPTION 

I. Primacy of Perception over other Methods of Knowledge 

Perception {pratyaksa), like inference and the rest, is taken 
to mean both a form of valid knowledge [pramiti) and the 
means or method of acquiring such knowledge [pramdna). 
We are here concerned with them as methods of knowledge. 
According to the Nyaya, there are four distinct and indepen¬ 
dent methods or sources of knowledge, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony. Of these, perception 
comes first and is the most fundamental. Of course, the 
primacy of perception over the other methods of knowledge is 
not due to anything in the nature of the objects of knowledge. 
So far as the objects of kno\vledge are concerned, the methods 
or ways of knowing stand on the same footing in respect of 
their value and importance. While there are certain objects 
which may be known by any of the four methods, there are 
other objects which must be known by a particular method 
and cannot be known by any other. The existence of fire at 
a distant place may be known from the testimony of a reliable 
person. It may also be known by inference from the observed 
smoke as a mark of fire. Or, if we take the trouble to go up 
to the place from which smoke issues forth, we have a percep¬ 
tion of the fire on the spot. Hence with regard to such objects 
as the fire, one method of knowledge is as good and valid as 
any other. Contrariwise, there are certain cases in which 
a truth is to be known by some special method. Scriptural 
testimony is the only source of our knowledge about supra- 
mundane realities. That there is a future life, a heaven or a 
hell, is to be believed on the airthority of the scriptures and 
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cannot be proved by perception or inference. Similarly, our 
knowledge of tlie unperceived cause of a perceived effect is 
derived neither from testimony nor perception, but from infer¬ 
ence. Likewise, perception gives us the knowledge of what is 
directly present to sense and we do not require any inference 
or testimony for a knowledge of it. In relation to the objects 
of knowledge, therefore, the methods are sometimes interchange¬ 
able and sometimes exclusive. With regard to any method of 
knowledge it may be said that some contents of knowledge or 
some truths can only be given by it, while others may come 
from this as well as from the other sources of knowledge. Hence, 
so far as the contents of knowledge are concerned, there is 
nothing to distinguish one pramana or method of knowledge 
as more fundamental than any other.' 

Nevertheless there are certain important considerations in 
favour of the Naiyayika view that perception is the most pri- 
maiy and fundamental of all the sources of knowledge recog¬ 
nised in any system of philosophy. In the first place, p>erception 
is the ultimate ground of all knowledge. It is true that all 
knowledge does not arise from perception. The empiricists 
including the Carvakas are wrong when they suppose that 
sense-perception is adequate to explain the entire body of human 
knowledge. According to the Nyaya, perception is not the 
only source of our knowledge, but it is the basis of the other 
sources or methods of knowledge. Hence it has been said that 
all the other methods of knowledge presuppose perception and 
must be based on knowledge derived from perception.* J. S. 
Mill recognised this truth when he said that “the truths known 
by intuition are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred.’’* For the Nyaya, however, perception is the basis 
on which we have a knowledge of other truths by inference as 
well as by comparison and testimony. Inference as a method 
of knowledge depends on perception. The first step in inference 

' NB.. I. I. j. 

2 Sarvapramananam pratyaksapurvakatvat, NVT.» i. i. 3. 

3 A System of Loaic, p. 3. 
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is the observation of a mark or the middle term {lingadarsana), 
and the observation of the relation between the middle and the 
major term. Hence, inference is defined as that knowledge 
which must be preceded by perception {tatpurvakani).'- Similar¬ 
ly, upamdna or comparison as a method of naming depends on 
perception of the points of similarity between two objects. So 
also sabda or testimony is dependent on perception inasmuch 
as the first step in it is the visual or auditory perception of written 
or spoken words, and such words must come from a person 
who has a direct or intuitive knowledge of the truths commu¬ 
nicated by him. So we see that perceptual knowledge is the 
ultimate ground of all other knowledge by inference, comparison 
and testimony.' 

Secondly, the Naiyayikas observe that perception is the 
final test of all knowledge. We may question the truth of 
the knowledge derived from inference, testimony, etc., but the 
truth of perception is in a way beyond question. We may 
know the same thing by means of testimony, inference and 
perception. But while the knowledge from testimony and infer¬ 
ence requires confirmation by perception, the perceptual know¬ 
ledge of the thing is in need of no further confirmation. A man 
may acquire the knowledge of a thing from some authoritative 
statement, i.e. the testimony of a person. But this generally 
serves as the starting-point for further reflection on the matter 
and produces a desire to ascertain the truth in a more convinc¬ 
ing way, say, by a process of inferential reasoning. But the 
inference which confirms the testimony may, in its turn, require 
further verification by way of direct perception of the object. 
Perceptual verification is thus the final test of all other know¬ 
ledge and, as such, perception is the most important of all the 
methods or sources of human knowledge.’ 

In European philosophy the validity of perception as a 
source of knowledge is rather overstressed by the empiricists 

» NS. & NB.. J. I. 5. 

2 NB. & NV., I. I. 6-7. 

3 ^ ceyarh pramitih pratyaksapara, NB., i. i. 3. 
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and some modern realists. According to them, the truth of 
perception is unquestionable and self-evident. Thus J. S. Mill 
remarks; ‘ ‘Whatever is known to us by consciousness (intuition), 
is known beyond possibility of question. What one sees or feels, 
whether bodily or mentally, one cannot but be sure that one 
sees or feels.”' So also W. T. Marvin thinks that ‘‘ perception 
is the ultimate crucial test, and as such, it does not presuppose 
its own possibility. It simply is; and the man who questions 
it assumes it in order to do the questioning.”" Similarly, Russell 
tells us repeatedly that the truths of perception are self-evident 
truths, for which we require no test at all." The Naiyayikas 
however, do not admit that the validity of perception as such 
is self-evident and unquestionable. That perception is the final 
test of all other knowledge does not mean that the truth of 
perception is self-evident or that it cannot but be true. From 
the standpoint of common-sense realism they grant that, under 
normal conditions, what is directly perceived is not doubted 
and so need not be further proved or tested. When however 
any doubt arises with regard to the validity of perception, we 
must examine and verify it as much as any other knowledge. 

2. The Buddhist definition of perception 

The Buddhists define perception as the unerring cognition 
of a given sensum in complete isolation from all ideata.'* In 
it the object of cognition is a unique individual (svalaksana) 
and the process of cognition is a mere sensing without any 
element of ideation {kalpand) in it. Vasubandhu, a Bauddha 
logician of the Yogacara school (circa 480 A. D.), characterises 
perception as a cognition that is directly produced by the object, 
of which it is the cognition." The cognition of fire, for example, 
is a pxirception, if and in so far as it is produced and wholly 

^ A System of Logic, p. 4. 

2 The New Realism, pp. 66-67. 

^ The Problems of Philosophy. Chapter xi ; Our Knowledge of the External 
World, p. 72. 

* Pratyaksarii kalpanapodhamabhrantam, Nydyahindu, Chapter I. 

Tato’rthadvijhanaih pratyaksam, NV. & NVTK., i. t. 4. 
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conditioned by fire as an existent fact. On the other hand, the 
‘cognition of silver’ in the presence of an oyster-shell, cannot 
be called perception, since it is not caused by the object, of 
which it claims to be the cognition. The silver is non-existent 
at the time and place at which it seems to be perceived and so 
cannot causally determine the cognition in question. So also 
the inferential cognition of fire is distinguished from perception 
by the fact that it is not produced directly and exclusively by 
fire as an objective fact. The inferential knowledge depends 
on such other conscious and unconscious conditions as the cog¬ 
nition of smoke, the association between smoke and fire, memory 
of the relation between the two and so on. For the same 
reason, the Buddhists deny the perceptual character of the so- 
called perceptions of individual objects like the jar, tree, etc. 
(sathvrtijndna )What we directly perceive is not the jar or tlie 
tree as a unity of the universal and the particular, but some 
quality or part of it. What is thus directly sensed is next 
combined with certain images and ideas of other associated 
qualities or parts and thereby produces the complex cognition 
of a jar or a tree. In fact, such complex cognitions {samvrti- 
jnana) are not perceptions, since these are not directly produced 
by the object alone. Rather, they are wrong cognitions based 
on the hypothesis of universal essences {jdti) underlying the 
aggregates of parts and qualities constituting individual objects’. 

Dignaga, the greatest Bauddha logician (circa 500 A. D.), 
brings out the implications of Vasubandhu’s definition of per¬ 
ception. If perceptual cognition is solely determined by its 
object, it must be wholly given and not anywise constructed 
by the mind. Hence Dignaga defines perception as a cognition 
which is not at all subjectively determined and is not modified 
by ideas or concepts (kalpand).'^ The concepts of name, class, 
quality, action and relation do not enter into the perception 
of an object. What is perceived by us is a unique individual 
that does not admit of any description by concepts and words. 

J Ibid. 

2 Vide Pramunasamuccaya, Chapter 1 , 
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It is just what it is immediately sensed to be. Words and 
concepts express such aspects of things as are general or com¬ 
mon to many things. But a thing is an individual in so far as 
it excludes all other things from within itself. Hence what is 
individual is to be directly felt or intuited, but not expressed 
by words or concepts. From this it follows that perception is 
just the cognition of an immediately given datum and is com¬ 
pletely free from all subjective or conceptual determinations. 
It is a pure sensation which cannot be properly described or 
embodied in verbal judgments.’ 

The Buddhist definition of perception has been criticised 
and rejected by the Naiyayikas. It has been pointed out by 
them that Vasubandhu’s definition of perception is too wide. 
If by perception we are to mean a cognition which is objective¬ 
ly determined (tato’rthddvijndnam), all true knowledge will 
have to be regarded as perception. As Bosanquet has rightly 
pointed out, “ reality is operative in truth.”" Thus a true 
inference has an objective basis in so far as the conclusion 
expresses a real relation between two things. So we may say 
that what is validly inferred is an objective fact which is causally 
efficient towards the inferential cognition. Similar is the case 
with the other kinds of valid knowledge. Even the wrong cog¬ 
nition of silver in a shell is not without some objective basis. 
The wrong judgment, 'that is silver,' is based on the ‘that’ as 
an objective fact. Further, on the Bauddha view of universal 
momentariness {ksanikavdda), we do not see how perception 
can have an objective basis. The object being the cause of 
fjerception must be antecedent to it. So when the perception is 
or appears its momentary cause, namely, the object, must cease 
to exist. The object cannot therefore be the cause of percep¬ 
tion. But if perception be not directly produced by the object, 
we cannot call it perception at all.” 


J NBT., pp. 7-12. 

2 Logic, Vol. II, p. 289. 

3 NV. & NVT.. T. T, 4. 
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Later Bauddha logicians like Dignaga, Dharmakirti and 
others reduce perception to a mere sensation free from all con¬ 
ceptual determination. This, the Naiyayikas think, is logically 
indefensible and arbitrary. None of our ordinary perceptions 
is a pure sensing of the given datum. On the other hand, 
perception is the interpretation of sensations by associated 
images and ideas. It is now a commonplace of philosophy 
that “perception contains not merely sensuous and revived 
images, but a large element of meaning as well.’’^ Perception 
is not, as the Buddhists think, an unmeaning sensation of an 
indeterminate real called svalaksana. It has a definite meaning 
and refers to a determinate object as that is revealed through 
sensations. It is only because the Buddhists arbitrarily deny 
the meaning element in perception that they are forced to exclude 
the complex cognitions of a jar, tree, etc. {samvrtijfidna), from 
the range of perception. As a matter of fact, these are as 
good perceptions as any other. If, however, we allow with 
the Buddhists that perce})tion is a matter of pure sensation, we 
do not understand how it can at all be conceived or logically 
defined. A pure sensation is an unreal abstraction and not a 
psychological fact. We cannot ix>int to any of our actual ex¬ 
periences as a case of pure sensation without any element of 
ideation in it. Such an experience, even if it were real, can 
hardly be described, far less defined. The Buddhist definition 
of perception is self-contradictory (vydhata) in so far as it tries 
to define and determine what is undefinable and indeterminate. 
Just as what is perfectly unknowable cannot even be known 
as unknowable, so we cannot consistently determine a perfectly 
indeterminate experience as perception." 

^ Essays in Critical Realism, p. 91. 

2 NV. & NVT., I. I. ; NM., pp. 92-93, 97-100 ; SD., pp, 38-39. 

The notion of an inefTalilc sensuin, like the Buddhist's svalaUsana. has 
also been repudiated of late by some cmintmt Western thinkers like Whiteheul, 
Heidegger, Rickert, Bosanquet, Dewey. ‘Whitehead speaks of it as tlio sensa¬ 
tionalist fallacy and Heidegger as the illusory notion of mere givenness, un¬ 
tinged with the “concern" which he holds to be constitutive of experi( nci* 
throughout. Sec Charles Hartshorne's article on “The Intelligibility of Sensa 
ticxQs" in The Monisi, July, 1934, pp. 161-85. 

16 (o.p. 103) 
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3. The Jama, Prdbhdkara and Veddnla definitions of 

Perception 

It is customary to define perception in terms of sense¬ 
functioning. The ordinary idea is that perception as a form 
of knowledge is essentially dependent for its origin and distinct¬ 
ive character on the stimulation of the sense-organs. There 
is a departure from this common usage in the definition of 
pratyaksa or perception given by the Advaita Vedanta, the 
Prabhakara Mimaihsa and the Jaina system. According to the 
Prabhakaras, perception is the direct cognition of an object. 
It is the intuitive or immediate knowledge that we may have of 
the subject and object of knowledge or of knowledge itself.' 
For the Jainas too, pratyaksa is the direct and immediate 
knowledge of objects It is of two kinds: mukhya or the 
primary and sanwyavahdrika or the practical. The first is 
quite independent of the mind and the senses. While the 
origin of the second is conditioned by the mind and the senses, 
its essence lies in the direct cognition of some object. Hence 
perception is in its essential nature a direct knowledge of 
objects.* 

In the Advaita Vedanta, perception as a pramdna is the 
unique cause {karana) of perception as a form of valid knowledge 
(pramd). In this sense, the sense organs constitute the karana 
or the unique cause of perceptual cognition. The latter {i.e. 
pratyaksa pramd), however, is defined as immediate and time-, 
less knowledge (caitanya). Such immediate knowledge is the self 
itself, because it is only in the self that there is pure immediacy 
of knowledge. The senses are the karana or the unique cause 
of perception as immediate knowledge in so far as the mental 
modification {antahkaranavrtti), which manifests it {i.e. 
caitanya). is due to the function of the sense organs. What takes 
place in perception is this. The antahkarana or mind goes out 

J Saksatpratitih pratyaksam moyamatrpramasu sa, Prakaranapaneikd, 
PP- 51-52. 

2 Visadajnanasvabhavarii pratyaksam, avyavadharena pramanfintara- 
nirapeksataya pratibhasanam vastuno’nubhavo vai^adyain vijnanasyeti, etc., 
Pramcyakamala-mdrtanda, pp. 57-67. 
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through the sense organ which is in contact with a present per¬ 
ceptible object and becomes so modified as to assume the form of 
the object itself. The mind being a material principle, it is quite 
possible for it to move and attain the dimension of the object 
of perception. Perception is the immediate knowledge in which 
the mental modification is non-dilferent (abhinna) from the 
object and is lit up by the self’s light. The immediacy of 
perception, however, is not due to its being produced by sense- 
stimulation. If that were so, then inference would have been 
as immediate as perception, since, according to the Naiyayikas, 
the mind as an internal sense is operative in inference. On the 
other hand, there cannot be any immediate knowledge by intui¬ 
tion, because it is not due to the senses. The connection of 
I)erception with sense-stimulation is more accidental than 
essential.' 

That there may be immediate knowledge without any 
stimulation of sense is admitted by many leading philosophers 
of the West. Any knowledge by acquaintance, RusselP thinks, 
gives us a direct knowledge of things. “Direct cognition,” 
says Ewing,’ “would be quite possible without direct percep¬ 
tion.” With regard to perception, however, it is generally held 
in European philosophy that it is the cognition of an object 
through sensations. Here the process of perception begins with 
the action of an external object. The object produces certain 
modifications in the sense organ and the nervous system and, 
through these, gives rise to a mental image corresponding to 
itself. In the Advaita Vedanta the order of the process is 
reversed. The mind goes out through sense and reaches the 
object, and there becomes literally changed into the form of the 
object. On this view, the perplexing question of the corres¬ 
pondence of a mental image to the object, of which it is the 
image, does not at all arise. The direct apprehension of 
objects in perception is thus better explained by the Vedanta. 

* VP., Chapter I. 

2 The Problems of Philosophy, Clhai>tcr V. 

^ Mind, April, 1930, p. 140. 
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It goes further than this and maintains that the essence of 
perception lies, not in its being produced by sense-object 
contact, but in the immediacy {saksattvam) of the knowledge 
given by it. 

4. The Nyaya definHious of perception 

The old school of the Nyaya defines perception in terms of 
sense-object contact {indriydrthasannikarsa). According to it, 
perception is the valid knowledge produced by the contact of 
an object with a sense organ.' This means that perception as 
a form of valid knowledge is conditioned in its origin by the 
stimulation of the senses. This definition of perception follows 
from the etymological meaning of the word pratyaksa or 
perception. Pratyaksa derivatively means the functioning or 
operation of the sense organs, each in relation to its particular 
object (aksasydksasya prativisayam vrttih pratyaksam).^ In 
relation to a particular object, the sense may function in two 
ways. It may function to bring about a contact of itself with 
the object. In this case, the result is a cognition of the object. 
Secondly, a sense organ may be operative to produce a cogni¬ 
tion of some object. In this case the sense-function consists 
in sense-cognition, and the result is a judgment of the cognised 
object as something desirable or undesirable or neither." But 
even sense-cognition as a form of sense-function is conditioned 
by sense-object contact. It follows that the fact of sense-object 
contact is involved in the very meaning of the word pratyaksa, 
and is common to all perceptions. This common and essential 
character is made the basis of a definition of perception. For 
all the older Naiyayikas, perception is the valid cognition of 
an object, as distinguished from feeling and volition, and as 
conditioned by the contact of that object with a particular 
sense organ. 

The above definition of perception as knowledge due to 


> NS., I. I. 4. 
2 NB., I. I. 3. 
Ibid. 
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sense-object contact is accepted by common sense and many 
philosophic systems. In the Vaisesika philosophy' perception 
is described as knowledge which is conditioned by the senses. 
The Saiikhya-Yoga system also defines perception in terms of 
sense-stimulation. According to the Sahkhyar perception is the 
direct cognition of an object by a sense when the two come in 
contact with each other. The Yoga system holds the same 
vi(;w while emphasising that perception is especially a cognition 
of the particularity of an object. For it, perception is ‘ a 
mental modification produced by sense impressions and mainly 
related to the specific characters entering into the nature of the 
individual object of perception.’'' In the Mtmdmsd-suLra and 
the Bhatta school of Mimarhsa, perception is defined as ‘ the 
cognition which is produced by the efficient contact of the senses 
with their objects.” Varsaganya, a follower of the Mimarhsa 
school, reduces perception just to the functioning of the sense 
organs.' 

Although the old Naiyayikas are dispo.sed to find fault with 
the definition of perception given in the other systems of philo¬ 
sophy, they do not dispute the fact of sense-object contact as 
constituting the essential nature of perception. Thus the Bhatta 
definition is attacked on the ground that it is not limited to 
valid perceptions but may apply also to doubt and error as 
forms of perception, in which there is sense-contact with some 
object.® This means that a definition of perception as valid 
knowledge {pramd) should expjlicitly mention that validity is an 
essential character of it. But the context makes it unnecessary 
for the Mmamsaka. Similarly, the Sankhya view is considered 
by the Naiyayika to be inadequate, because it does not 
expressly state the fact of sense-object contact.' Such criticism, 

1 Aksamaksam pratityotpadyate pratyaksarii, PS., p. 9.4. 

2 Vide Sdnkhya-Hutra and Pravacanabhdsya, i. 89 ; Sanhhyakdrikd, 5. 

Vydsa-HMsya on Yoga-sutra, i. 7. 

^ Satsamprayoge purusasyendriyanarn buddhijanma tatpratyaksam, Mlmdm- 
sd-sutra, i. i. 4. Vide also ^dstradlpikd, p. 35 ; Slokavdrtiika, 4. 84. 

® 'Srotradivrttiriti', Varsaganya quoted in NV. & NVT., 1. t. 4. 

« Ibid. 

^ NM., p, 109. 
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however, is vitiated by a sophistical sprit. It is true that 
Isvarakfsna does not use just the phrase ‘ sense-object contact ’ 
in his definition (viz. prativisayddhyavasdyo drstam). But this 
fellows clearly when we collate the sutra and the commentaries 
on this point. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell at length 
on the Nyaya criticism of the above definitions of perception. 
It will suffice for our present purpose to say that the definition 
of perception as knowledge produced by sense-stimulation or 
sense-object contact is common to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the 
Sahkhya-Yoga and the Bhatta Mimariisa system of Indian 
philosophy. As we have already said, the same definition of 
perception is generally accepted in Western psychology and 
philosophy.* 

The modern school of the Nyaya takes e.xception to the 
old definition of perception in terms of sense-object contact. 
Gaiigesa, the father of modern Nyaya, opposes it on several 
grounds. First, it is objected by him that the definition is too 
wide, since it applies to inference and memory as forms of 
knowledge in which there is sense-object contact. The mind 
as an internal sense is operative and related to the object known 
through memory or inference. Secondly, the definition is too 
narrow in another sense. It precludes the possibility of God’s 
omniscience which is a direct perception of all truth and reality. 
If there can be no perception without sense-object contact, we 
can hardly speak of the divine perception, since it is not a 
sensuous cognition in any sense. Further, we do not find that 
sense-contact, in one or other form, is common to all 
perceptions. Again, to define perception in terms of sense- 
stimulation is to beg the question. What a sense-organ or its 
stimulation means is to be known from perception. As a matter 
of fact, we understand what perception is, long before we know 
what a sense is, and which of the senses is concerned in produc¬ 
ing it. Hence to explain perception by sense-stimulation is to 

^ Cf. Sir J. H. Parsons, An Introduction to the Theory of Perception, p. 3: 
“Sensory presentations, as we exi)erience them, invariably evolve perception, 
however naive it may be, at the start: but there is no perception without 
sensory presentation/* 
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explain the obscurum per obscurius.' In view of such defects 
in the old definition, the modern Naiyayikas propose to define 
perception as immediate knowledge. It is the character of 
immediacy (sdk^aikdritvam) that is common to all perceptions. 
The visual, auditory and other kinds of perception are alike 
connected with the feeling that something is immediately known 
by the subject or the knower." Another definition of percep¬ 
tion, given by the modern Nyaya, is that it is knowledge w'hich 
is not brought about by the instrumentality of any antecedent 
knowledge.'' This definition applies to all cases of perception, 
human or divine. At the same time it excludes all other kinds 
of knowledge, such as inference, comparison and testimony. 
Inference is due to the previous knowledge of a fixed relation 
between two things {vydptijndna). In upamdna or comparison 
the operative cause of knowledge (jndnakarana) is the know¬ 
ledge of similarity between two things {sddrsyajndna.) Know¬ 
ledge by testimony is brought about by the understanding of 
the meanings of words {padajndna). So also memory depends 
for its origin on some direct experience in the past {purvdnu- 
bhava.) It is only in the ca.se of perception that our knowledge 
is not caused by previous experience. It cannot be said that 
perception is entirely undetermined by previous experience. 
A determinate {savikalpaka) perception of an object, as having 
certain attributes and belonging to a class, is conditioned by 
the previous knowledge of those attributes as standing for a 
certain class of things. But even here our perception of the 
object is only conditioned but not caused by the previous 
knowledge (jndnajanya and not jndnakaranaka)^ The present 
p>erception of the book before me does not arise out of my 
previous knowledge about books, although the character of 
that perception is determined by such antecedent knowledge. 
At least the perception is not the result of a conscious applica- 

» TC., I, pp. 539 - 43 . 

2 Pratyaksasya sakscitkaritvam l^ksanatn, TC., ibid. 

^ JMnakaranakam jnanamiti tu vayain, TC., I, p. 552. 

*Op. cit.. pp. 552-53- 
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tion of antecedent knowledge to a present case. The Buddhist 
definition of perception as knowledge which is directly produced 
by the object alone, excludes all the conscious and unconscious 
conditions of knowledge from perception except the object. 
The modern Nyiiya, however, excludes all the conscious condi¬ 
tions of knowledge from the definition of perception above given. 
For it, perception is not entirely undetermined by previous 
experience. But even if it be determined by previous experi¬ 
ence, it is not consciously brought about by that experience. 
Hence perception has been defined as the knowledge which is 
not brought about by the instrumentality of any antecedent 
knowledge. 

In the syncretist school of the Nyaya, attempts have been 
made to reconcile the older definition of p>erception with the 
modern. Among the ancient Naiyayikas, Udayana, Vardha- 
mana and others have suggested that the definition of percep¬ 
tion, as given in the Nydya-sutra in terms of sense-object 
contact, ap)plies only to ordinary human p>erception {laukika- 
mdtravisayatvdt).' The science of logic is concerned with the 
conditions or grounds of valid knowledge. It is not interested 
in the eternal and unconditioned knowledge of the divine being. 
Hence the sutra giv'es a definition of such perception as is due 
to certain specific causes {pramdna). In view of this it has 
been suggested by some syncretist logicians that for normal 
human perception the definition is that it is knowledge produced 
by sense-object contact. But when we take perception in a 
wider sense so as to cover ordinary and extraordinary human 
perceptions as well as the eternal perception of the divine being, 
we should define it as immediate (aparoksa) knowledge, or as 
knowledge which is not brought about by antecedent knowledge 
{jvdmkaranaka).' Kesavamisra in his Darkabfidsa goes further 
and takes the old and modern definitions of perception to mean 


^ Vide Udayana’s Kiisurnunjali and Vardhamana's Prahd^a, 4-5. 

2 Aparoksapramavyrij)tam pratyAk^am anyatha laukikapratyaksamatra- 
vivaksayamindriyajanyapramasadhakataniaih pralyak^am, TR. and SS., 
Pl>- 57 - 59 * 
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the same thing. According to him, perception is the source 
of valid immediate knowledge and immediate knowledge is 
that which is brought about by sense-object contact.‘ Hence 
for knowledge there is no distinction between what is imme¬ 
diate and what is sensed. Rather immediate knowledge is just 
the product of sense-stimulation. 

Of the two definitions of perception given above, that 
proposed by the modern Nyaya seems to be more acceptable. 
That perception is generally conditioned by sense-stimulation 
or sense-object contact is true as a matter of fact. Still this 
fact does not constitute the essential or the universal character 
of all perceptions. There are cases of knowledge which are 
undoubtedly perceptual in character and yet not brought about 
by sense-object contact. Instances to the point are to be found , 
not only in the intuition of seers and God’s omniscience, but in 
such abnormal perceptions as illusion, hallucination, dream, 
delirium and the like. In these cases we have perceptions of 
objects that are not in actual contact with our senses. No 
doubt they are all cases of wrong knowledge, but that they are 
actual perceptions we cannot dispute. When we have such 
experiences or when afterwards we recollect them, we feel that 
we did perceive certain things which we should not have so 
perceived. These then are significant experiences which show 
that perceptual knowledge is not essentially a matter of sense- 
object contact. Similarly, any ordinary valid perception is 
found on analysis to contain elements which are not sensations 
in any sense. When we perceive an orange from a distance, 
we have a sensation of its colour but not of its smell, taste and 
touch. Still we perceive all these qualities as constituents of 
the total percept. “ Hence it may legitimately be said that 


^ Saksatkaripramakaranaiti pratyaksam, saksatkarini ca prama saivocyalf 
yendriyaja, T.B,, p. 5. 

^ Cf. L. S. Stubbing, Lof^ic in Practice, p. ij; “It is true that such 
judgments (That is a cciw,’ ‘Here is a pen’) go beyond what is directly given 
to sense, but it does not follow' that they are reached by inference. Certainly 
such judgments may be erroneous. None of these is completely trustworthy, 
but they are all we have/' 

17 (O.p. 103) 
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sense-stimulation is not the essence of perception. Wherein 
that essence lies we may also find in the light of the above 
instances. They serve to show that we feel sure to perceive 
anything that is directly presented to us. It does not matter 
much whether the direct presentation, which we call perception, 
is right or wrong, is by way of sense or not. Hence we may 
say that to perceive a thing is to know it immediately. The 
modern Nyaya hits upon a truth when it defines perception as 
immediate knowledge, although it recognises the fact that per¬ 
ception is generally conditioned by sense-object contact. The 
Prabhakara Mimaihsa and the Advaita Vedanta are at one 
with the modern Nyaya in recognising this truth about the 
essential nature of perception. This is also admitted by Hob- 
house when he says that the common and essential character 
of simple ideas of sensation and reflection lies, not in their 
dependence on any sense organ, or any special kind of physio¬ 
logical stimulus, but in their immediate presence to conscious¬ 
ness. Hence while admitting that apprehension, in the sense 
of sensation or perception, is conditioned by both the sense 
organ and its stimulation, he defines it as the knowledge of what 
is immediately present to consciousness.' 


1 Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, Pt. I, Ch. I. Dr. Stebbing seems 
to endorse the definition of perception as immediate knowledge when she observes 
that in perceptual judgments we merely record what we take to be directly 
given. Vide op. cit., p. 13. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 
I. The Senses (indriya) 

From the Nyaya standpoint perception is an immediate 
valid cognition of reality, due to some kind of sense-object 
contact. As such, perception involves four operative condi¬ 
tions or causes, namely, objects, senses, mind and self. What 
objects can be perceived and how they are perceived by us, 
we shall see in the next chapter. Here we propose to consider, 
from the Naiyayika standpoint, the psychological questions as 
to the nature and function of sense, mind and self in perception. 

It is generally admitted that perception is primarily con¬ 
ditioned by the activity of the senses in relation to some objects. 
Hence perception is usually defined in terms of sense-stimula¬ 
tion. Even those who refuse to do so have to admit sense- 
activity as a factor conditioning all perception. But there is 
some difference of opinion as to the exact nature of the senses 
and their functions in perception. According to the Buddhists, 
the senses are the external organs (golaka) occupying different 
parts of the surface of the body.' The visual sense, for 
example, is the pupil of the eye, since objects can be seen only 
when the pupil is in order but not otherwise. Thus the end- 
organs are entrusted by the Buddhists with the function of 
perception and, therefore, spoken of as the senses. For the 
Jainas a sense is the physical organ with a specific energy 
(sakti).^ According to the Saiikhyas, the senses are not 
physical bodies like the pupil of the eye, but modifications of 
the subtle material principle called ahahkdra. They think that 
a physical (bhautika) organ cannot account for the perception 

^ Golakasyendriyatvamiti Rauddhah, NSV., 3. i. 30. 

2 Vide Prameyahanialawartanda. p. 6 t. 
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of distant objects. In perception the senses must function in 
direct contact with the objects of perception. But a physical 
organ like the eye-pupil cannot ha\'c direct contact with an 
object lying at a distance or behind a glass. This is possible 
only if the sense organ be all-pervading in character and not a 
limited physical substance. So the Sahkhyas think that the 
senses are modifications of a subtle all-pervading matter {ahah- 
hdrika) and are themselves all-pervading in character.' 

The Nyaya rejects both the Bauddha and the Saukhya 
view about the nature of the senses. It agrees with the 
Mimariisa and the Vedanta in holding that the senses arc neither 
the end-organs nor modifications of any all-pervading subtle 
matter. According to these systems the external senses are 
material substances constituted by the physical elements 
(hhaitiika) and localised in the different end-organs.^ In the 
Nyaya system, a sense is defined as a supersensible organ of 
knowledge having its locus in the animal organism.'’ A sense 
cannot itself be sensed or perceived. The existence of the 
senses is not a matter of direct perception for us. It is by 
means of inference or reasoning that we know their existence. 
The eye cannot perceive itself. But that there is a visual sense, 
follows from the general law that every function is conditioned 
by some organ. So it has been said that a sense is what cannot 
be sensed but must be inferred as an organ necessary for the 
function of perception. Another definition of sense, given by 
some Naiyayikas (e.g. Gangesa and Visvanatha), is that it is 
the medium of a contact between the mind and an object to 
produce such knowledge as is different from memory." This 
definition, however, is not applicable to mind as a sense, since 
it cannot be said to be the medium of contact between itself 

1 Ahankaropadanakamindriyam, Tattvahaumudl, 26. Cf. NSV,, ibid. 

2 NS., I. I. 12 ; VP., Ch. VIT ; SIX, p. 36. 

^ Sarirasarrijuktam jnanakaranamatindriyamindriyam, TB., p. 19. Cf. 
IT. H. Price, Perception, p. 25; "By '.senses' I do not mean ‘sense-organs' but 
‘sen.se-faculties’, i.e. the |X)vver of being acquainted with this or that kind of 
sen.Ge-datum." 

* SM., 58 ; TC., I, pp 550-51. 
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and objects like pleasure and pain. The Sdsiradipikd^ defines 
sense as what produces a clear and distinct knowledge of the 
object it is brought in contact with. This definition holds good 
with regard to all the senses including the mind. 

According to the Nyaya and the Mimariisa, there are six 
sense organs. Of these some are called external and some 
internal [hdhyamdhhyantaram). There is only one internal 
sense called manas or mind. This will be separately dealt with 
in another section. There are five external senses, namely, 
the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the cutaneous and the 
auditory. These senses are physical in character, because they 
are constituted by the physical elements.* But for their 
physical character we cannot explain the limitation of percep¬ 
tion to a particular time and space. If the senses were, as the 
Satikhyas say, non-physical and all-pervading principles, we 
should have simultaneous perceptions of all objects in the 
world. Each sense is capable of revealing the existence of one 
particular class of objects. A sense organ is constituted by the 
ph3'sical element whose qualities are sensed by it. It possesses 
the specific attribute of its constituent physical element and is 
therefore capable of perceiving the qualities belonging to it.’ 

The olfactory sense (ghrdna) is the organ of apprehending 
smell. It must have the quality of smell in it in order to 
apprehend smell in other things. As such, it is constituted bj^ 
the earth, to which smell originally belongs as an attribute. 
The sense of smell is said to have its seat in the foiepart of the 
nasal cavity {ndsdgravarti)/ This, however, is contradicted 
by modern psychology which holds that ‘ the organ of smell 
is a mucous membrane lining the roof and part of the walls of 
the extreme upper portion of the nasal cavities’.’ 

The gustatory sense (rasana) is the condition of taste- 


^ Vide p. 36. 

2 NS. and SD., ibid. 

•*» NSV., 3. I. 32. 
ib. 

Vide Titchener, A Text-Book of Psychology. 
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sensations. It is constituted by the physical element called 
water, because it is possessed of the specific attribute of that 
element, viz. taste. It is located in the forepart of the tongue 
{jihvdgravarti). But the localisation of the sense of taste in 
the tip of the tongue does not agree with the finding of scientific 
psychology. From it we learn that tlie end-organs of taste, i.e. 
the taste bulbs occur largely in the posterior part of the tongue. 
The tip of the tongue is especially sensitive to sweet taste. As 
such, it may be said to be the organ of certain tastes.* 

The visual sense (caksu) is the ground of colour-sensations 
and is itself coloured. It has its locus in the pupil of the eye. 
It is constituted by a luminous substance called tejas or light. 
In the case of the visual sense the constituent element of light 
has no manifest form and touch {anudbhuiarupasparsa). The 
sun as a luminous orb has both form and touch manifest in it. 
Hence it is that the one cannot be, while the other is, perceived 
by us. The account of the visual sense given here is in subs¬ 
tantial agreement with the modern theory of vision, although 
it lacks most of its finer details. It will have the support of 
modem optics which recognises the dependence of visual sen¬ 
sation on the energy of light and the presence of a colouring 
matter behind the lens, and treats the retina as the organ of 
vision. “ 

The cutaneous sense {tvak) is the source of touch-sensa¬ 
tions and temperature-sensations. It is constituted by the 
physical element air, because, like the air, it manifests the 
quality of touch. The locus or the end-organ of the sense of 
touch is the whole skin of the body, from head to foot, outside 
and inside its surface.’ From a common-sense standpoint no 
distinction is here made between the different sensations of touch 
or pressure and those of warmth and cold. In truth, the cuta¬ 
neous sense is highly complex. Many psychologists distinguish 
between four cutaneous senses, namely, those of pressure, 

^ Op. cit. 

^ op. cit. 

•'* TB., pp. 20, 2^. 
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warmth, cold, and pain.* The Naiyayikas do not go so far in 
their account of the cutaneous sense, but describe both pressure 
and temperature as touch sensations. Nor do they subscribe 
to the view that the sense of touch is the primitive sense, from 
which the other external senses develop by increasing differen¬ 
tiation. “ Touch,” Aristotle observed, “ is the mother of the 
senses.” Modern psychologists also think that ” starting from 
this mode of sensibihty as a basis the other senses develop by 
processes of increa.sing complexity and refinement.The 
Naiyayikas oppose this hypothesis on the ground that the sense 
of touch cannot, in any degree, perform the function of the 
other senses in those who are deprived of them.’ 

The auditory sense (sroira) is the source of sensations of 
sound. It has its seat in the drum of the ear. It is possess¬ 
ed of the quality of sound. As such, it is identical with a 
portion of the physical element dkdsa, as that is present in and 
limited by the ear-hole. It is not a separate substance, but 
is a limited portion of dkdsa itself, since the quality of sound 
belongs originally to dkdsa.* According to the Vedanta, how¬ 
ever, sound is not exclusively a property of dkdsa, since it is 
perceived in the air and other elements as well. But it admits 
that the sense of hearing is constituted by the physical element 
of dkdsa .The Miraarhsa ditieres here from both the Nyaya 
and the Vedanta in holding tliat the auditory sense is a portion 
of space (digbhaga) enclosed within the aural cavity.* Thus 
all the three systems agree in holding that the five external 
senses are physical entities constituted by the physical elements. 

To the above list of the six senses, recogni.sed by the Nyaya 
and the Mimariisa, the Saiikhya system adds five other senses. 
These are the five senses of action {karmendriya). They are 
called speech, hands, feet, rectum and the sex-organ, and 


^ Titchener, op. cit. 

2 Hollingw’orth, Psychology, p. 456. 
3- I- 

^ TB., p. 20. 

VP.. Ch. VIL 
• SD., p. 36. 
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perform respectively the functions of speaking, prehension, 
locomotion, evacuation and reproduction.^ Thus the Sahkhya 
gives us a list of eleven sense-organs. The Vedanta accepts 
this with one exception. It excludes the mind or antahkarana 
from the list of the senses.* The Nyaya objects to this long 
list on the ground that the assumption of a sense for every 
function will lead to countless senses. If by sense we mean, 
as we should, a bodily organ of some special kind of perception 
{saksdtpraiUisadhana), then the organs of action cannot be 
called sense organs. They do not give us any perceptions of 
a new thing or quality other than those connected with the six 
senses of smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing and the mind.* 

The Naiyayikas’ enumerab’on of the senses, it will be seen, 
is different from that usually given in Western psychology. Of 
the six senses enumerated by them, mind as an internal sense 
finds no place in modern psychology, while a number of internal 
senses is added to the five external senses recognised by them. 
These are the kinaesthetic senses. Then we are told that there 
are certain organic sensations which are derived from the 
internal organs of the body. These too will have to be 
regarded as senses if we seriously accept the view of organic 
sensations. Further, the cutaneous sense is subdivided into 
the pressure sense, the temperature senses and the pain sense. 
Of these, the first two, namely, the pressure and temperature 
senses are included by the Naiyayikas in the sense of touch, 
since, according to them, warmth and cold are only different 
kinds of touch sensations. Hence in addition to the five senses 
of the Naiyayikas, we have to admit a pain sense, several 
kinaesthetic senses and the vital or organic senses. These are 
supposed to be necessary to explain the sensation of pain, the 
perceptions of movement and position, resistance and weight, 
and other organic sensations connected with the abdominal 
organs, the digestive and urinary systems, the circulatory and 
respiratory systems and the genital systems. 

1 Sdnkhyakdrika, 26 & 28. 

2 VP.. Ch. VII. 

3 NVT., p. 531 ; NM., pp. 482 f. 
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It seems to me, however, that this long list of the senses, 
to which Western psychology commits us, has its basis in an 
unsound epistemology. A careful epistemological analysis of 
v/hat are called sensations will show that they are cognitive 
mental states which acquaint us with the qualities of things. 
A sensation has, therefore, a cognitive value and has reference 
to some given datum. The cognitive value of a sensation lies 
in its being the basis of our perception of the thing which pro¬ 
duces the sen.sation. Another characteristic of sensations is 
that we can have images corresponding to them at the time 
when they are pa.st. Judged by such criteria, it is very doubt¬ 
ful if we can legitimately speak of a sensation of pain or of 
kinaesthetic and organic semsations. While touch, warmth and 
cold arc qualities of things, pain cannot be referred to anything 
as its quality. We feel pain indeed, but do not perceive any¬ 
thing as jJainful, just as we perceive a rose as red when it pro¬ 
duces the sensation of red in us. We can hardly form an imago 
of a pain previously felt in the same way in which we can 
image a previously experienced colour or sound. Hence pain is 
better characterised as a feeling, rather than as a sensation. 
Similarly the so-called organic sensations may be shown to be 
feelings aroused by certain states of the vital organs, or by the 
ordinary sensations of pressure, warmth, etc. Thus according 
to Titchencr,' ‘ the sense of satiety, of a full stomach would 
come from an upward pressure against the diaphragm. Thirst 
appears as a diffuse pressure or as a blend of pressure and 
•warmth. There are times when the separate heart-beats are 
clearly sensed as dull throbbing pressure.’ Titchener says 
further that ‘ the special sensations of the genital system appear 
first as an excitement, then as gratification and thirdly as 
relief.’ But all these are plainly feelings, and not sensations 
in the proper sense. Lastly, what are called kinaesthetic sen¬ 
sations are analysable into certain feelings and ordinary 
sensations produced by different kinds of bodily activity. ‘ A 

^ Vide A Text-Book of Psychology, pp. i6o-tj2. 

18 (o.p. 103) 
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muscular sensation is ordinarily a dull and diffuse pressure 
upon the skin. With increasing intensity it takes on a dragging 
character and sometimes passes into dull pain.' ‘ The articular 
sensation is said to be a massive complex of sensations in the 
v.rist-joint whose quality is not distinguishable from that of 
cutaneous pressure.’ The perceptions of the movement and 
])osition of our limbs, with closed eyes, and those of the weight 
and resistance of other bodies are said to be based upon the 
articular sensations. But we have no specific sensations of 
movement and position, re.sistance and weight. In fact, none 
of them can be treated as a sense-datum like colour and sound. 
Ifence we require no separate senses for their perceptions. If, 
then, the so-called muscular and articular sensations can be 
analysed into sensations of pressure and feelings of strain and 
pain, we see no reason why we must admit separate senses for 
them. We admit different external senses for the different 
kinds of sensations, like colour, sound, etc., because we cannot 
analyse any of them into any other. The sensations of one 
sense are quite distinct from those of any other sense. But 
even those who speak of the kinaesthetic senses would admit 
that ‘ the kinaesthetic sensations are, in general, very like the 
cutaneous, and, in one case, indistinguishable from cutaneous 
pressure.’ Supposing that there are kinaesthetic senses, we 
ask: What sensa or sense-qualities do they acquaint us with ? 
Certainly, movement and position, resistance and weight are 
not sensa like colours and sounds. There being no other 
distinct sensa for them, we are to say that the kinaesthetic 
sensations, like the alleged sensation of innervation, are really 
feelings produced by bodily movements. Accordingly, the 
so-called kinaesthetic senses will have to be regarded as organs 
of action and not of sensation. 

2. Function of the senses 

The function of the senses is to produce perception of 
objects. For a sense organ, to function is to give us immediate 
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knowledge about certain objects. How, then, do the senses 
function to give us perception of objects ? Is the activity of 
the senses conditioned by their contact with the objects of 
perception ? Or, do they give us perception of objects without 
any contact with them ? 

According to the Buddhists, the senses function without 
direct contact with the objects of j>erception. They are all 
“ distance receptors ” {apmpyakdri), and do not require im¬ 
mediate contact with their objects. This is especially seen in 
the case of the senses of sight and hearing. We see far-off 
objects that cannot have any direct or approximate contact 
with the eyes. We hear sound produced at a long distance 
from our ears. Similarly, the eye perceives objects much larger 
than itself and so incapable of being covered by it. Again, 
the eye and tlie ear can perceive the distance and direction of 
sights and sounds respectively. This they could not, if, like 
the senses of smell, taste, and touch, they were in immediate 
contact with their objects. Lastly, many of us can, at the same 
time, see the same object or hear the same sound from different 
places. Conversely, one man can, almost at the same time, 
see two things or hear two sounds, fairly apart from each other. 
This shows that the senses of sight and hearing may function 
without actual contact with their respective objects. ‘ 

According to the Nyaya,' Sahkhya, Mimarhsa and 
Vedanta systems, the senses can perceive only such objects as 
are in direct or indirect contact with them {prdpyakdri). This 
is obvious in the case of the so-called lower senses, namely, 
touch, taste and smell. Sensations of touch and taste arise 
only when the sense organs are in immediate contact with their 
respective objects. To taste a thing is to place it in direct 
contact with the tongue. To touch a thing is to bring it in 
contact with the skin. Sense-object contact as a condition of 
olfactory sensation is no less real, although it may sometimes 
be less obvious. If the smelling object be in our immediate 
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surrounding, there is obvious contact of it with the olfactory 
organ. If it be at a distance from us, then the odorous parti¬ 
cles given off by the object arc brought in actual contact with 
the sense organ by currents of air.' In the case of the lower 
senses, all systems of philosophy admit a direct sense-object 
contact. It is also admitted that the senses of smell, taste and 
touch remain passive in their end-organs where they are met by 
their respective; stimuli. The remaining two senses of sighi 
and hearing also act in contact with their objects, although 
not quite as directly as the rest. According to the Vedanta, 
the sense of hearing travels to the sounding objects and gives 
us sensations of sound." The Nyaya, however, agrees with 
modern science in holding that sound-waves sent by the object 
are received into the ear-passage and there perceived as sound.'* 
According to both the Nyaya and the Vedanta, the visual sense 
reaches out to its object and gives us colour-sensations. This 
is why the eye and the ear can perceive the distance and 
direction of their respective objects. While in modern science 
visual sensation is believed to be due to the transmission of 
light-waves from the object to the eye, in Indian philosophy 
it is explained by tlie emanation of light-rays from the eye to 
the object. Ordinarily the colour-rays are not visible, but are 
inferred as the medium of sense-object contact in visual per¬ 
ception. Still we may perceive them under certain special 
circumstances, as when they emanate from the eyes of cats 
and other animals in a dark night. The uninformed and the 
uncultured may not admit sense-object contact in the percep¬ 
tion of distant objects, because the medium of such contact is 
imperceptible. But that there cannot be any perception with¬ 
out sense-object contact is implied in all cases of obstructed 
sense-activity {dvaranopapatti). We cannot see things hidden 
behind and opaque body. Again, what seems to be a simulta¬ 
neous perception of objects occupying different places, is really 

^ NM., p. 479. 

2 VP., Ch. I. 
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a case of different perceptions occurring in quick succession. 
We perceive a near object earlier than a remote one, because 
our senses take a longer time to reach the latter. Hence sense- 
object contact is a condition of all perceptions.' 

According to all the Naiyayikas, sense-object contact 
(indriyarihasannikarsa), which is the cause of pc^rception, is of 
six kinds. First, we have a case of direct contact which consists 
in the conjunction (samyoga) between sense and its object. In 
the visual perception of a substance like the jar, there is an 
immediate contact of the eyes with the object. The visual 
sense finds its way to the jar and becomes conjoined with it. 
Secondly, there may be an indirect contact of sense with its 
object through the mediation of a third term that is related to 
both. When we see the colour of the jar, our eyes come in 
contact with the colour through the medium of the jar. The 
jar is conjoined with the eyes on the one hand, and contains 
the colour as an inherent quality of it, on the other. Here 
the. contact between sense and object is due to the object's 
(here colour) inseparable relation to what is conjoined with 
sense. Hence this sense-object contact is called aamyukta- 
samavdya or a relation of inherence in what is conjoined to 
sense. Thirdly, sense-object contact may be more indirect 
than what we find in the preceding case. It may be due to the 
mediation of two terms which, by their relation, connect sense 
with its object. When by means of the eyes we perceive a 
universal like ‘ colourness ’ {rupatvddisdmdnya) inhering in the 
jar’s colour, there is contact of the eyes witli the object ‘ colour¬ 
ness ’ through the medium of the two terms ‘ jar ’ and ‘colour. ’ 
This sense-object contact is called samyukta-samaveta-sama- 
vdya, since it is due to the object's inherence (samavdya) in 
something (here colour) which is inseparably related to 
{samaveta) what (here jar) is conjoined {samyukta) to sense. 
The fourth case of indirect sense-object contact is called 
samavdya or inherence. Here the sense is in contact with its 
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object in so far as the object inheres as a quality in the sense 
itself. This is illustrated in the auditory perception of sound. 
The ear’s contact with sound is due simply to the latter’s inher¬ 
ence as a quality in its own substance, dkaki, which constitutes 
the auditory sense. In the fifth case sense-object contact is 
called sumaveta-saniavdya or the relation of inherence in that 
which inheres in sense. Here the sense is in contact with its 
object through the medium of a third term that is inseparably 
related to both. Thus in the auditory perception of the univer¬ 
sal ‘ soundness ’ {sabdaiva), the ear is in contact with the object 
‘ soundness,’ because it inheres in sound which, in its turn, 
inheres as a quality in the ear. The last type of sense-object 
contact is called visesanatd or viscsyavisesanabhdva. In it the 
sense is in contact with its object in so far as the object is a 
qualification (visesana) of another term connected with sense. 
It is by means of such sense-object contact that the Naiyayikas 
explain the perceptions of non-existence (abhdva) and the 
relation of inherence {samavdya).' It takes different forms 
according to the different ways in which the mediating term is 
related to sense. Thus it is called samyukta-viksanald when the 
object is adjectival {viksana) to that which is conjoined 
(samyukta) to the sense organ. This is illustrated by the visual 
perception of the non-existence of a jar in a certain place. 
Here the eye is in contact with non-existence as a qualification 
{visesana) of the place which is in conjunction {samyukta) with 
the eye. Similarly, it is called samyukta-samaveiavisesanald 
when the sense is related to an object that is adjectival 
{visesana) to what inheres {samavcia) in that which is conjoined 
{samyukta) to sense. Thus in the perception of the non¬ 
existence of sound in the odour of the earth, our sense is in 
contact with the non-existence as a qualification of odour which 
inheres in the earth as conjoined to the sense. Or, it may be 
called samavetavisesanatd when the object of perception is a 
qualification {visesana) of that which inheres {samaveta) in 
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sense. Thus when we perceive that there is no odour in sound, 
our sense is in contact with the non-existence of odour as a 
qualification of sound which inheres in the auditory organ. So 
too with regard to the other forms of this kind of sense-object 
contact. These have been collectively called visesanatd or the 
contact of sense with that which is adjectival to another term 
connected with sense. ‘ The Vedantins also recognise these six 
kinds of sense-object contact. But they do not admit the per¬ 
ception of non-existence ahhdva and inherence {samavdya).^ 
We shall discuss this point afterwards. 

With regard to perception, it has been asked; What is 
the karana or the unique cause of perception? Is it sense or 
sense-object contact or something else ? According to the older 
]SIaiyayikas,“ sense-object contact (sannikarsa) is the karana 
of perception, since it is the immediate antecedent to the 
appearance of the phenomenon of perception. The contact of 
sense with its appropriate object does not normally fail to 
produce a perception of it. Hence it is that sense-function or 
sense-contact should be recognised as the karana or specific 
cause of perception. Modern Naiyayikas, however, hold that 
the sense organ is the karana of perception.^ A karana is the 
unique operative cause of an effect {vydpdravadasddhdrana- 
kdrana). It is something that produces the effect by its opera¬ 
tion and not the operation itself. The senses are such causes 
as produce perception by their activity or contact with the 
objects. As such, it is the sense (indriya) that should be called 
the karana of perception. Ke^ava Misra reconciles these views 
by reference to the different kinds of perception. He thinks 
that sense and sense-object contact are the karanas of 
nirvikalpaka and savikaipaka pierceptions respectively. Even 
nirvikalpaka cognition may be taken as karana in relation to 
cognitions of the values of objects for us {hdnopdddnopeksdbud- 

»SM., 61. 
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dhayah). Others, however, think tliat sense is the karana of 
all kinds of perception.* 

3. The nature and function of the mind (jnanas) 

It is with some hesitation that we use the word mind for 
manas in connection especially with the Nyaya philosophy. 
In Western philosophy mind is generally taken to mean both 
the subject of consciousness or the self and the totality of 
conscious states and processes in which the self is manifested. 
In this sense mind corresponds roughly, not to the manas, but 
to the dtman or soul in the Nyaya system. Of course, among 
European thinkers there are some, the materialists and some 
behaviourists, who reduce mind or self to a function of the 
body. Thus understood, mind stands for just what the 
Carvakas mean by diman or the self. In deference to the com¬ 
mon usage of language we propose to use the word mind for 
manas pointing out the differences in their meaning. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, manas or mind is a 
sense like the senses of taste, smell, etc. It is an internal sense 
having its locus in the heart {hrdaydntarvarti).^ In the 
Saiikhya and Mimamsa systems also mind is treated as an 
internal (dntara) sense.'' The Sahkhya considers it to be an 
unconscious product of subtle matter {ahahkdra)^ For the 
Nyaya-V’^aisesikas, mind is an eternal substance which is 
different from the physical substances. Unlike the external 
senses, mind is non-physical (abhautika), i.e. it is not consti¬ 
tuted by any of the physical elements of earth, water, etc. It 
is not, like the external senses, possessed of any specific attribute 
of the physical elements, nor is it limited to the perception of any 
particular class of objects. As an internal sense it is concerned 
in all knowledge in different ways. It is atomic and exists in 
contact with the soul {anvdimasamyogi). The mind as a sense 

* TB., p. 5 - 
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cannot be perceived, but is known by inference {na pratya- 
ksatnapi tvanmndnagamyam.y 

Just as external perception depends on the external senses, 
so internal perception depends on an internal sense, called 
manas. Every perception requires the contact of an object 
with its special sense organ. We have perceptions of such 
subjective facts as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and the like. 
These perceptions cannot be due to the senses of sight, hearing, 
etc., since they arise even without these senses. Hence there 
must be an internal sense to produce internal perceptions.^ 
The mind is also a condition of external perception. The 
external senses can perceive objects only when they are in 
contact with the mind. To perceive an object tlic mind must 
attend to it through the senses. We do not perceive things in 
a state of absentmindedness, even though our senses be in 
physical contact with them.' So also the mind is a condition 
of such subjective states and processes as doubt and dream, 
memory and inference, etc.* Some Naiyayikas hold that 
although the mind is a condition of all knowledge, yet it does 
not act as a sense in the case of memory, inference, etc., 
because that will render them indistinguishable from percep¬ 
tion.'’ But it may be said that in memory and inference the 
mind gives us a knowledge of objects, not by its contact with 
them, but through some other knowledge, as a past experience 
and the understanding of a universal relation {vydpti). Hence 
memory and inference are not cases of perception, although 
they are dependent on the function of the mind as a sense.® 
That manas or the mind is and is atomic follows also from 
the order of succession among our cognitions. At any moment 
of our waking life various objects are acting upon our body. 
All the external senses may thus be in contact with their objects 

1 NB., I. I. 4 ; TB., pp. 23, 30. 

2 BP., 57, 85. 
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at the same time. But we cannot have more than one cogni¬ 
tion at one moment. Hence it follows that the senses of smell, 
taste, etc., must come in contact with some internal organ in 
order to produce cognitions. This internal organ is manas or 
the mind. It has no extension or magnitude (avydpi), because 
it cannot come in contact with more than one thing at one time. 
If the mind were an extended organ, it would have had simul¬ 
taneous contact with more senses than one and we could have 
many perceptions at one and the same time. This being not 
the case, we are to say that the mind is atomic {anuparimdnaY 

The Vedanta view of the mind is different from those of 
the other systems. According to it, manas, is that function 
[vrUi) of the antahkarana which is concerned in the state of 
doubt. The same antahkarana is called buddhi, ahahkdra 
and citta, according as it functions respectively in the states of 
decision {niscayd), conceit (garva) and recollection {smarana). 
It is the antahkarana which performs these and other mental 
functions, such as cognition, feeling, desire, etc. Hence by the 
mind we are to understand, not manas, but antahkarana as 
conceived by the Vedantist. According to him, the mind is 
not an atomic substance, but an inert principle of limited 
dimension {paricchinna). Although inert (jada) in itself, it 
manifests pure intelligence (caitanya) and is therefore regarded 
as intelligent in a secondary sense {jhdnatvopacdra). The 
mind is not a sense (indriya) whose existence is proved by 
inference from the perception of pleasure, pain, etc. Direct 
knowledge or perception is not due to sense-object contact. 
We have a direct i>erception of the mind when we perceive the 
qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., in it. And a perception of 
these mental states does not require any internal sense, called 
manas, in the other systems.’' 

It is to be observed here that the view of mind as sense 
is not acceptable. Those who take the mind as internal sense 
deny that it is a physical (bhautika) thing of any kind. So the 
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mind as sense cannot be a physiological apparatus like the 
brain or any part of it that is directly correlated to conscious 
processes. The mind as a non-physical sense is analogous to 
the ‘ inner sense ’ conceived as a special faculty of inner 
experience in traditional Western psychology.^ But the one is 
quite as unnecessary as the other to explain the facts of cons¬ 
ciousness. It is the internal perception of pleasure, pain, etc., 
that is held to require an internal sense. But if by sense we 
mean, as the Naiyayikas do mean, a medium of contact 
between mind and an object, then the mind itself cannot be a 
medium of contact between itself and objects like pleasure, 
pain, etc. The medium must be something else which should 
be called sense and not the mind. In truth, however, no inter¬ 
nal or ‘ inner sense ’ is necessary for the perception of pleasure, 
pain and other psychical processes. These arc held by the 
Naiyayikas to be attributes of the self. As such, they are parts 
of the conscious life of the self and are, by their very nature, 
conscious or perceived facts. The Vedanta is right in holding 
that the mind {antahkarana) perceives itself and its functions 
without the help of any internal sense. It agrees with modern 
p.sychology in holding that mind is just the totality of cons¬ 
cious states and processes. It is involved in some difficulty by 
making conscious phenomena qualities of a material substra¬ 
tum. How can the antahkarana, which is inert and material 
in itself, become a conscious and an intelligent mind? ‘By 
the self’s relation to or reflection in it,’ says the Advaita 
Vedantist. The self {diman), which is neither mind nor 
matter, is the ground of both mental and material phenomena. 
The Advaita Vedantist would thus agree with the new realists 
who hold that mind and matter are not two opposed substances 
but different arrangements of the same neutral stuff. Or, as 
Russell has said: " Matter is not so material and mind not so 
mental as is generally supposed’.* If so, mind and matter 
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need not be two contradictory terms or irreconcilable opposites, 
but may become related to each other. Hence mental func¬ 
tions may belong to an apparently material substratum like the 
antahkarana. 

4. The self and Us function in perception 

By the self (dtmd) we are to understand the individual soul 
(jivdtmd) in connection with perception. The self, in this 
sense, has been conceived in different ways by different schools 
of philosophy. We find four main views of the self in Indian 
philosophy. According to the Carvakas, the self is either the 
body w'ith the attribute of intelligence or the aggregate of the 
senses of sight, hearing, etc. This is tlie materialistic con¬ 
ception of the self. The Buddhists reduce the self to the mind 
as a stream of thought or a series of cognitions. Like the 
empiricists and the sensationalists, they admit only the empiri¬ 
cal self or the ‘ me.’ Among the Vedantists, some, the 
Advaitavadins, take the self as an unchanging, self-shining 
intelligence {svaprakdsa caiianya) which is neither subject nor 
object, neither the ‘I’ nor the ‘me.’ Other Vedantists, the 
Visistadvaitavadins, however, hold that the self is not pure 
intelligence as such, but an intelligent subject called the ego or 
the ‘ I ’ (jhdtdhamarlha evdtmd).' 

The Nyaya-Vai^esikas adopt the realistic view of the self. 
According to them, the self is a unique substance, to which all 
cognitions, feelings and conations belong as its qualities or 
attributes.“ Desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition are all qualities of the self. I'hese qualities cannot 
belong to the physical substances, since they are mental. Hence 
we must admit that they are the peculiar properties of some 
substance other than the physical substances. The self is 
different in different bodies, because their experiences do not 

1 Vide ^rihhasya, i. i. i. 
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overlap but are kept distinct. The self is indestructible and eter¬ 
nal {nilya). It is ubiquitous or infinite {vibhu), since it is not 
limited in its activities by time and space.' The body or the 
external senses cannot be called self because intelligence or 
consciousness cannot be their attribute. The body, by itself, 
is unconscious and unintelligent. The senses cannot explain 
all mental functions. Imagination, memory, ideation, and the 
like are independent of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. The 
mind too cannot take the place of the self. If the mind be, as 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold, an atomic substance, then the 
qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., in it must be as imperceptible 
as the mind itself. If, on the other hand, the mind be a series 
of cognitions, each manifesting itself, then memory becomes 
inexplicable. No member of a mere series of cognitions can 
know what has preceded it or what will succeed it {vdsandyah 
satkkramdsambhavdt). ‘ A succession of ideas is not an idea 

of succession.’ The Advaita Vedantin’s idea of the self as 
eternal, self-shining intelligence is no more acceptable to the 
Naiyayikas than that of the Buddhists. There is no such thing 
as pure intelligence unrelated to some subject and object. 
Intelligence cannot subsist without a certain locus. Hence the 
self is not intelligence as such, but a substantial principle own¬ 
ing intelligence as its attribute. The self is not mere knowledge, 
but a knower, an ego or the ‘ I ’ {ahamkdrdsraya).'^ Still 
knowledge or intelligence is not an essential and inseparable 
attribute of the soul. The soul is, in itself, neither material nor 
mental, but a neutral substance which comes to have the 
attribute of intelligence or consciousness in its relation to the 
body.’ 

According to the Nyaya, the self is the fundamental ground 
of all mental functions. It is involved in all cognitions, affec¬ 
tions and volitions. All the experiences of an individual, whether 
cognitive or otherwise, must inhere in the self and cannot be 
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■separated from it. What are known as innate faculties of the 
mind, the reflexes, instincts and inborn feelings of fear, hatred, 
etc., are all conditioned by the past experiences of a self in this 
or a previous life.' Even the body and the senses cannot 
function unless they are connected with the self. Hence the 
self is called the guiding principle of the body and the senses 
(indriyddyadMsthdtd).' In the case of c;cternal perception the 
self comes in contact with the object through the medium of 
the mind and the external senses. ‘ When we have the per¬ 
ception of an external object, the self is in contact with the 
mind, the mind with the external sense concerned, and the exter¬ 
nal sense with the object of perception.’ In the case of internal 
perception the mediation of external sense is unnecessary. Here 
the object is in contact only with the internal sense, called 
tnanas. We shall consider internal perception later on. 

Like the older school of Western realism, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika system accepts the substantialist theory of the self. 
But their view of the self differs from that of the realists in two 
important respects. For the realists consciousness or intelli¬ 
gence is an essential and inseparable atttribute of the soul. The 
soul cannot exist without the attribute of consciousness. For the 
Nyaya-Vai^esikas, however, the soul is in itself an unconscious 
substance. Consciousness is an accidental property of the 
soul, due only to its temporary connection with the body. 
Then, while the realists conceive the individual soul at least to 
be a limited substance, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas take all souls as 
unlimited and all-pervading substances (vibhu). But the 
Nyaya view of the self is untenable. If the soul be a substance 
we do not understand how it can exist without its distinctive 
attribute of consciousness and still be called the self. Without 
consciousness the soul is indistinguishable from matter. Again, 
to say that the soul is in itself pure substance is to say that it 
is a substance without attributes, which, however, is a contra- 

1 NS., 3. I. 19 fE. 
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diction. Further, if the soul be an independent entity of the 
realistic type we cannot explain its relation to consciousness or 
mind or body. The soul-substance is not in its own essence 
related to anything else. Hence it can only be externally 
related to other tilings through the medium of a third thing. 
In perception it is said to be related to the object through the 
medium of the senses. But how are we to explain its rela¬ 
tion to the mind or other senses ? That must be by some other 
medium. Again, that medium must require another and so 
on indefinitely. So we are to give up the idea of the self as 
a neutral substance externally related to consciousness. In 
truth, the self is a self-conscious reality. We may call it a 
substance in the sense of an existing ' continuant,’ but that 
continuant is psychical and not physical. It is not a metaphy¬ 
sical surface on which consciousness is accidentally reflected. 
Rather consciousness or intelligence is the intrinsic character 
of its existence, the core of its being. It is not indeed the 
passing thought, which James proposes to call the self. The 
Naiyayika is right in insisting that fleeting ideas or cognitions 
cannot take the place of the permanent self. So also an un¬ 
conscious substance cannot be the conscious self. We should 
say that the self is the intelligent reality or being which is the 
ground of all thought and experience. It is the eternal self- 
manifesting real which witnesses, but is not involved in, the 
flow of events. 
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ORDINARY PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJECTS 

I. Different kinds of Perception and the categories of 
Reality (Paddrtha) 

Taking perception as a general name for all true cogni¬ 
tions produced by sense-object contact the Naiyayikas distin¬ 
guish between different kinds of it. First we have the distinc¬ 
tion between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or extraordinary 
perceptions. This distinction depends on the way in which the 
senses come in contact with their objects. We have laukika 
or ordinary perception when there is the usual sense-contact 
with objects present to sense. In alaukika perception, how¬ 
ever, the object is such as is not ordinarily present to sense but 
is conveyed to sense through an unusual medium. Ordinary 
perception, again, is of two kinds, namely, e.xternal (bdhya) 
and internal {mdnasa). The former is due to the external 
senses of sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. The latter is 
brought about by the mind’s contact with certain objects. 
Thus we have six kinds of ordinary perception, namely, the 
visual, auditory, tactual, gustatory, olfactory and the internal.' 
In this chapter we propose to consider the objects of external 
and internal perceptions. The special cases of perception, 
called alaukika, will be discussed in a later chapter. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, there are two main 
types of reality, namely, being and non-being {hhdvo’hhd- 
vasca).. Being as a category {paddrtha) stands for all that 
is, or for all positive realities. Similarly, non-being stands for 
whatever is not, i.e. for all negative realities. That a thing is 
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not, or does not exist is as much a real fact as that it is, or 
does exist. Hence abhdva or non-existence is as good a cate¬ 
gory of reality as bhdva or being. There are six kinds of 
being or positive reality. These are substance {dravya), 
quality (guna), action {karma), the universal {sdmanya), parti¬ 
cularity {visesa), and the relation of inherence (samavdya). 
Of these, the first three arc exi.stents. These participate in 
existence (sattd). On the other hand, the universal, particu¬ 
larity and the relation of inherence arc positive realities but 
not existent facts. These do not participate in existence {sattd). 
They possess being but not existence. Hence there are two 
types of being or positive reality, viz. the existent and the 
subsistent. Of the six kinds of positive reality recognised by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the first three arc existents and the last three 
subsistents. Thus we have altogether seven categories of 
reality, namely, substance, quality, action, the universal, parti¬ 
cularity, the relation of inherence and non-existence." All 
objects of the world or all realities have been brought under 
tlicse seven categories by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. Their 
scheme of the classification of realities may be compared to that 
of the modern realists. Among modern realists Russell,“ 
Alexander’ and others recognise the reality of negation or non¬ 
existence. According to them, negative or non-existent facts 
are as real and objective as positive facts. It is also held by 
them that among positive facts some have existence in a parti¬ 
cular time and space, while others have subsistence only in so 
far as these are free from limitation to one particular space 
and time. According to them, universals and relations are 
such subsistent realities. But for the Naiyayikas, particularity 
also is a subsistent fact and the relation of conjunction 
{samyoga) has existence as an attribute of the substances 
related by it. 

All realities, we have said, are brought under the seven 

1 BP. and SM., 2, 14. 

2 The Analysis of Mind, pp. 275-76. 

3 Space, Time and Deity, pp. 200-22. 
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categories. Hut all of them cannot ordinarily bo objects of 
perception. Hence with regard to the different objects included 
under each of the categories we have to distinguish between 
those that are perceived and those that are imperceptible. 

2 . Perception of substances or things {dravya) 

A substance is defined as the constitutive cause of things 
or as the substratum of qualities.* There are nine kinds of 
substances. These are: earth, water, light, air, dhdsa, time 
space, soul and mind.^ Of these, the first four stand for both 
the atoms of earth, water, light and air, and the compounds 
formed by these atoms. The atoms of earth, etc., cannot be 
perceived. A compound of two atoms, called dvyanuka or 
the dyad, is also imperceptible, because, like an atom, it has 
no dimension and manifest quality {inahattva and udhhutatva). 
Mind {manas) as another atomic substance is not an object of 
ordinary sense-perception. So also dkdsa, time and space are, 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, imperceptible substances.“ 
Akasa is an all-pervading medium which is inferred from the 
phenomena of sound. Space and time are conceived as two 
receptacles of unlimited dimension holding all things and events 
within them. These two are the most fundamental conditions 
for the existence of finite objects and are therefore called the 
origin of all that is originated {janydndth janakah). Each 
of these is said to be one, eternal and infinite.^ As infinite 
wholes these cannot be perceived, since the conditions of per¬ 
ception, viz. limited dimension and manifest quality, are absent 
in them. 

It follows from the above that the perceptible substances 
arc earth, water, light, air and the soul. Of these, the soul is 
the object of internal perception which we shall consider after¬ 
wards. With regard to air as a substance, there is some diff- 

^ Samavayikaranaih (iravyam, gunassrayo va, TB., p. 20. 

2 BP., 3. 

3 TB. and TM., Ch. I. 

4 BP. and SM., 44-46. 
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erence of opinion among the Naiyayikas. According to the 
older Naiyayikas, there are two conditions of the external 
perception of a substance, namely, that it must have a limited 
dimension and manifest colour [mahattve saii udhhutarupa- 
vaUvam)d On this view, air becomes imperceptible, since it 
has no manifest colour in it. Its existence is therefore to be 
known by inference from the quality of touch which subsists 
in the air. According to the modern Naiyayikas, however, 
colour is not a condition of all external perception of subs¬ 
tances. It is only in the visual perception of substance that 
manifest colour is an essential condition. The sense of touch 
also perceives substances in which the quality of touch is mani¬ 
fest (udbhutasparsa). Hence we may have a perception of air 
as a substance possessing the quality of manifest touch.“ 

Admitting that we have a perception of the substances 
of earth, water, light and air, it should be noted that what 
we perceive is neither an atom (paranmnu) of earth, etc., nor 
a compound of any two atoms only (dvyanuka). To be 
perceived, a substance must have a limited dimension. It must 
be neither infinite like space, etc., nor infinitesimal like an atom 
of the compound of two atoms. Hence the perceptible subs¬ 
tances are finite things from the triad {irasarenu) upwards. A 
triad (iryanuka) is a compound of three dyads or three com¬ 
pounds of two atoms each. It is the minimum perceptible 
substance in Indian philosophy. As a matter of fact, therefore, 
the substances that are perceived by the external senses are 
complex finite things like the jar, table, tree, etc. 

In the external perception of substances or finite things 
the senses come in direct contact with the things. This sense- 
object contact is called samyoga or conjunction. Of the five 
external senses, it is the sense of sight and touch that can give 
us a perception of things. The eye perceives things that have 
manifest colour, i.e. are visible. The sense of touch perceives 
things that possess manifest touch or are tangible. In both 

iTM., Ch. I. 

2SM., 56. 
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cases the perceived thing is conjoined to the sense. They are 
not always or inseparably related but are two substances that 
come in actual contact witli each other at the moment of per¬ 
ception {ayutasiddhyahhdvdt). The other senses of taste, 
smell and hearing cannot give us perceptions of things. These 
can perceive the qualities of taste, etc., but not the substances 
or things, in which the qualities inhere. Hence we have only 
visual and tactual perceptions of physical things. To perceive 
a thing is to perceive it as having a limited dimension in space. 
The organs of sight and touch, being extended, can perceive 
things as having a limited extension. The other senses cannot 
perceive extension and are therefore incapable of perceiving 
things as extended in space.* 

The things that are perceived by the external senses 
possess a limited dimension (mahattva). This means that 
they are made up of parts (avayava). The magnitude of a 
thing depends on the aggregation of a number of parts 
composing it. Hence it seems that to perceive a thing we 
must perceive all its component parts at one and the same time. 
But a simultaneous perception of all the parts of a thing is not 
possible. In the visual perception of a tree, for example, the 
the eye comes in contact with only a part of its front side. 
There is no contact of the eye with the other sides of the tree 
or other parts that fall outside the visual field. How then can 
we have a perception of the tree when only a part of it is 
actually perceived? 

This question has troubled psychologists for a long time. 
The answer given by the associationists is generally accepted 
by other schools of psychology, such as structuralism, func¬ 
tionalism and self-psychology. According to the cissociationist 
psychology of Hume, Mill and others, a thing is an aggregate 

^ Gandhasrayagrahane tu ghranasyasamarthyam, etc., SM., 53 ; ghrana- 
rasana^rotrani dravyagrahakani, caksustvanmanarhsi dravyagrahakani, TK., 
p. 9. H. n. Price also thinks that our beliefs concerning material things are 
based upon visual and tactual experiences, and that other modes of sense- 
experience, e.g. hearing and smelling cannot by themselves give us any know¬ 
ledge of the material world. See his Perception, p. 2. 
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of its parts. We perceive the different parts one after the other 
and it may be, on different occasions. It is because the 
different parts are always found to go together that their corres¬ 
ponding ideas become associated in our minds. Hence the 
perception of one part recalls the ideas of the other parts, and 
all of them associated together give us the perception of the 
tree. According to other psychologists, the perception of the 
tree is no doubt due to the combination of the presented part 
with ideas or representations of the other parts. But this com¬ 
bination is effected, not by the association of ideas, but by the 
synthetic activity of the mind or the self. Among Indian 
thinkers the Buddhists adopt the associationist explanation of 
the perception of things as wholes made up of parts. 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the associationist 
explanation fails to account for the perception of a thing. 
According to it, the perception of a thing consists in having 
ideas or images of other parts when one part of it is actually 
perceived. But these other jmrts are as far from being the 
thing as the perceived part itself. Further, to think of the 
other parts as connected with the perceived part is not to 
perceive them, but to infer the unperceived from the perceived. 
Hence what we call the perception of a thing is really an 
inference or remembrance of it. It cannot be said tliat to 
perceive a thing the mind is to synthesise the presentation of a 
part with the representation of other jjarts. In that case we 
have a mental construction and no perception of the thing. So 
the Naiyayikas maintain that we have a direct perception of 
the thing as a whole along with the perception of any part of it. 
According to them, a thing is not a mere aggregate of parts 
(avayavasamuha), but a whole which is distinct from any or 
all of the parts constituting it {dravydntara). It subsists in the 
parts not by fractions, but wholly and indivisibly. To perceive 
any part of a thing as \part is also to perceive the whole to which 
it belongs. When we perceive a book we apprehend it directly 
as a whole of parts. We have not to construct it from succes¬ 
sive perceptions of different parts or from perception of some 
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and ideal representation of others. If we have not a direct 
perception of the thing as a whole, we cannot perceive it at all. 
If we are to construct the thing from sense-impressions of its 
parts, perception would become inferential knowledge.’ 

Some modern psychologists confirm the Nyaya view of 
the direct perception of a thing as a whole. H. H. Price’’ 
rejects the assoriationist and the rationalist explanation on this 
point and holds that in perception ‘what we accept is not simply 
a surface (though this is the most that can be present to our 
senses) but a complete material thing as a whole. When we 
sense the sense-datum the house just presents itself to us as a 
whole, without any reasoning or passage of the mind.’ Similar¬ 
ly, tlie Gestalt psychologists' show that the perception of a thing, 
say an orange, is not a colour experience somehow combined 
with the experiences of a certain shape, taste, touch and smell. 
On the other hand, it is a whole of experience which gives us 
knowledge of the thing as a whole, i.e. as a round fruit, soft 
to touch and with sweet acid taste. We try to account for this 
whole of experience by saying that it is a compound of certain 
simpler ideas like those of colour, taste, smell, etc. But here 
we fail to notice that the experience-whole is what we have to 
start with and the simpler ideas are discovered by subsequent 
analysis. Hence we are to say that there is first the perception 
of a thing as a whole and that its parts are next perceived by 
focussing attention on this or that aspect of it. 

But while the Naiyayikas are right in holding that we have 
the direct perception of a thing as a whole, they seem to limit 
arbitrarily the range of such perception to the tactual and the 
visual field. They deny the capacity of j^erceiving things to the 
senses ol taste, smell and hearing. But it is dogmatic to say 
that tasting or smelling or hearing a thing is not perceiving it. 
It is true that taste, smell and sound are the qualities of sub¬ 
stances or things. But so also are colour and touch. Hence, 


^ NB., 2. I. 28-34. 

2 Perception, pp. 153-54. 
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if the senses of sight and touch can perceive things when they 
sense their colour and touch, there is no reason why the other 
senses should fail to perceive things when they perceive their 
other qualities. This is all the more necessary for the Naiyayikas 
who hold that to perceive a quality the sense must first come 
in contact with the substance, of which it is the quality, h'or 
the perception of a quality, the sense must be related, through 
the substance, with the. quality {santyukla-samavdya). But if 
there is contact of sense with the substance there must be a 
perception of it. Even il it be said that perception is not deter¬ 
mined by sense-object contact but by the character of imme¬ 
diacy, we have to admit that the senses of taste, smell and 
hearing give us a perception of things. An appeal to direct 
experience shows that the gustatory, olfactory and auditory 
cognitions of things arc as immediate as their visual and tactual 
perceptions. 

3. Perception of attributes (guna) and actions {karma) 

An attribute {guna) is defined as that which exists in a sub¬ 
stance and has no quality or activity in it.‘ A substance exists 
by itself and is the constituent {samavdyi) cause of things. An 
attribute depends for its existence on some substance and is 
never constitutive'of things. It is a non-constituent {asamavdyi) 
cause of things in so far as it determines their nature and charac¬ 
ter, but not their existence. All attributes must be owned by 
substances. So there cannot be an attribute of attributes. An 
attribute is itself attributeless (nirguna). An attribute is a static 
property of things. It hangs on the thing as something passive 
and inactive {niskriya). So it is different from both substance 
and action. There are altogether twenty-four kinds of attributes. 
These are: colour {rupa), taste {rasa), smell {gandha), touch 
{sparsa), sound {sahda), number {sankhyd), magnitude {pari- 
mdna), differentia {prthaktva), conjunction {sarityoga), dis¬ 
junction {vibhdga), remoteness {paratva), nearness {aparatva), 


1 Dravyai§rita jneya nirguna niskriya gunah, BP.. 86. 
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fluidity {dravalva), viscidity {siieha), knowledge [huddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain {duhkha), desire {icchd), aversion 
(dvesa), effort {prayatna), heaviness {gurutva), merit {dharma), 
demerit (adharma) and faculty {samskdra)} 

All attributes do not admit of sense perception. Hence we 
are to exclude the imperceptible attributes from the objects of 
perception. Faculty (sathskdra) is of three different kinds: 
velocity (vega), which keeps a thing in motion; mental disposi¬ 
tion (bhdvand), which enables us to remember and recognise 
things; and elasticity (sthitisthdpaka), by which a thing tends 
towards equilibrium when disturbed. Of these, mental disposi¬ 
tion and elasticity are regarded as imperceptible attributes. So 
also merit {dharma) and demerit {adharma) are considered to 
be supersensible attributes of the soul." With regard to effort 
{prayatna) some Naiyayikas make a distinction between three 
different kinds of it, namely, vital effort {jlvanayoni) which 
maintains the flow of life {prdnasamcdrahetu), and positive and 
negative volitions {pravrtU and nivrtti). According to them, 
vital effort {jlvanayoni prayatna) is an attribute which is not 
perceived, but inferred as the cause of vital functions. Modern 
Naiyayikas, however, do not recognise the attribute of vital 
effort.’ Almost all the Indian systems agree in holding that 
heaviness or weight {gurutva) is a quality which cannot be per¬ 
ceived, but must be inferred.'* The reason why these qualities 
are treated as imperceptible is that they cannot be perceived by 
any of the senses recognised in Indian philosophy. They are 
supersensible entities and hence there cannot be any kind of 
contact between these and our sen.ses. In the Jaina system, 
however, light and heavy are treated as touch-sensations.’ 

The remaining attributes arc regarded as capable of being 
perceived by the senses. But those belonging to the soul, such 

> BP., 3-5. 

= BP., 93-94. 

•'* SM. & Dinakari, 149-52. 

4 BP., 153. 

^ Cf. Pancdsiikdy(isdra, Ch. II. 
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as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition, are 
the objects of internal perception which we shall afterwards 
consider. These apart, the attributes that are left an? the objects 
of external perception. Some of them are perceived only by 
one sense, and some by two senses. Thus colour {rupa) is 
perceived only by the eye. Taste {rasa) is a quality of sub¬ 
stances that is perceived only by the gustatory sense (rasana). 
Smell {gandha) can be perceived only by the olfactory sense 
(ghrdna), and touch only by the cutaneous sense (tvak). The 
jx^rception of these four attributes has two conditions, namely, 
that they must be manifest {udhhida) and that they must belong 
to substances possessing a limited dimension (mahadi’rttUva).' 
In the perception of these attributes the second form of sense- 
object contact (viz. samyukla-samavdya) obtains. The attri¬ 
butes come in contact with their respective senses through their 
inherence (samavdya) in the things that are conjoined (sam- 
yukta) to the senses. Conjunction or direct contact is jwssible 
only betw'een two substances. Hence there cannot be any direct 
contact of the attributes with their special senses. But the 
attributes of colour, etc., inhere in certain things or substances, 
such as a jar, an orange, a table, etc. When these things come 
in actual contact (i.e. are conjoined) with the eye, etc., there is 
a perception of the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
as inhering (samaveta) in them. 

Sound is an attribute of dhdsa, and is perceived only by 
the auditory sense (srdira). In the perception of sound the 
fourth kind of sense-object contact (viz. samavdya) holds good. 
Sound is perceived when it comes in contact with the auditory 
sense. This contact cannot be a relation of conjunction (sam- 
yoga), since one of the terms is an attribute. The sense of 
hearing is-a portion of dkdsa, in which sound inheres as an 
attribute. Hence the contact of sound with the auditory organ 


21 (o.p. 103) 
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means its inherence [samavaya) in the latter.' Sound is first 
produced by the conjunction or disjunction of things. But this 
sound cannot be perceived unless it reaches the passage of the 
ear. So the first sound produces other sounds which either 
undulate towards the ear or move in straight lines in all direc¬ 
tions {vicitaranganyayena kadamhamukulanydyena vd). In this 
way the scries of sounds meets the ear. The last number of the 
series which strikes upon the ear-drum is perceived, while the 
first and the intermediate ones are not perceived. So it is not cor¬ 
rect to say that we perceive sound at a distance.“ The Vedantist, 
however, thinks that in the perception of sound it is the ear that 
meets sound and not vice versa. We are not wrong when we 
say that we hear the sound of the distant drum. For there is 
nothing to contradict the obvious experience of disant sounds.* 
The attributes that admit of perception by both the senses 
of sight and touch are number, magnitude, differentia, conjunc¬ 
tion, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, fluidity, viscidity and 
velocity.These arc perceived by the eye when connected with 
light and manifest colour, and by the tactual sense when con¬ 
nected with manifest touch.* Of visible and tangible things 
there may be respectively a visual and tactual perception of 
their number, etc. In the perception of these qualities we have 
the second kind of sense-object contact, viz. samyukta- 
samavdya. The objects (i.e. number and the rest) come in 
contact with the senses through their inherence (samavdya) in 
certain things that are conjoined (sarnyukta) to the senses. ’ 

In the perception of magnitude {parimdna) we are to admit 
a further fourfold contact between sense and the things concern¬ 
ed. By magnitude is here meant a limited dimension that be¬ 
longs to ordinary things like tables and jars, and neither the 
unlimited dimension of the all-pervading substances, nor the 
minute dimension of atoms and dyads, for these arc impercep- 

IBP., 53, 6o. 

2 BP., & SM., 165-66. 
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tible. The magnitude of ordinary sensible things is due to the 
number and magnitude of their component parts. Hence to 
perceive the magnitude of a thing we are to perceive the co¬ 
existence and relative position of the constituent parts. This is 
rendered possible by four kinds of contact {calustayasanni- 
karsa ): that between the different parts of an extended sense 
organ and the different parts of the thing, that between the 
different parts of the sense organ and the whole of the thing, 
that between parts of the thing and the whole of the sense organ 
and that between the whole of the sense organ and the whole of 
the thing.' It is by virtue of such contacts between sense and 
things that we can perceive their magnitude from a distance. 
The Naiyayika has to take the help of so many kinds of sense- 
object contact because he believes in the direct visual perception 
of the magnitude of distant things. The muscular sensation of 
movement is not admitted by him as a factor in the perception 
of magnitude or limited extension. 

Differentia {prthaktva) is a positive character of things. 
That one thing is different from another, e.g. a cow and a horse, 
does not simply mean that the one is not the other. Difference 
does not consist in the mutual negation (anyonyabhava) of two 
things. One thing is different from other things, not simply 
because it excludes or negates them, but because it has a dis¬ 
tinctive character of its own whereby it is differentiated from 
them. This distinctive character constitutes its differentia from 
other things. Differentia is thus an objective character or attri¬ 
bute of things and is perceived in things that are perceptible.* 
The Vedanta, however, takes difference to be a case of mutual 
non-existence and holds that it is known not by perception, but 
by non-perception {anupalabdhi).^ Modern Naiyayikas also do 
not treat difference as a separate quality, but reduce it to mutual 
non-existence.* 


1 TB., p. 6. 

2 SM., 114. 

3 VP., Ch. VI. 

* Dinakari, 114. 
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Conjunction (saniyoga) is a relation (sathbandha) that is 
perceived as an attribute of the tilings related by it. Disjunc¬ 
tion or separation {vibhdga) is not a relation (sambandhu). 
Rather, it is the negation of the relation of conjunction between 
two things. It is also perceived as an attribute of the things 
which are disjoined. Space and time as infinite wholes are 
imperceptible substances. But the remoteness or nearness of 
things in time and space is a perceptible quality of the things. 
Things are far or near in space according as they are separated 
from our body by a larger or smaller number of contacts with 
space-points. Similarly, things are near or remote in time 
according as they have a smaller or larger number of contacts 
with time-instants. Such position in time and space becomes an 
attribute of things and is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch.' Fluidity, viscidity and velocity are the qualities of 
certain things and are perceived by tlie senses of sight and touch 
like other perceptible qualities. Here, again, the modern 
Naiyayikas do not recognise remoteness and nearness as 
separate qualities, since these arc due to varied contacts of an 
object with points of time and space." 

Action {karma) is jihysical movement. Like an attribute, 
it inheres only in substance. ' It is different from both substance 
and attribute. Substance is the support of both action and 
attribute. An attribute is a static character of things, but 
actions are dynamic. While an attribute is a passive property 
that does not take us beyond the thing it belongs to, an action 
is a transitive process by which one thing reaches another. So 
it is regarded as the independent cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of things. An action has no attribute because the 
latter belongs only to substance. All actions or movements 
must subsist in limited corporeal substances {murladravyavrtti). 
Hence there can be no action or motion in the all-pervading 
substances. There are five kinds of action such as throwing 


IBP., 54-56, 121-24. 
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upward, throwing downward, contraction, expansion and 
locomotion {utksepancipaksepanakuncanaprasaranagamana). 
These actions belong to such substances as earth, water, air, 
light or fire and the mind. Those inhering in the mind are 
imperceptible, since the mind is so. The action or motion of 
the i^erceptible substances can be perceived by the senses of 
sight and touch. In the perception of movement the second 
kind of sense-object contact, viz. samyukia-samavaya is 
operative. The senses come in contact with movement through 
their conjunction with the things in wliich it inheres.' 

4. The universal {sdmanya) particularity {visesa) and 
the relation of inherence (samavdya) 

There are three views of the universal or the class-essence 
in Indian philosophy. In the Bauddha philosophy we have the 
nominalistic view. According to it, the individual alone is real 
and there is no class-essence or universal other than the parti¬ 
cular objects of experience. The idea of sameness that we may 
have with regard to a number of individuals of a certain class 
is due to their being called by the same name. It is only the 
name that is general, and the name docs not stand for any 
positive essence that is present in all the individuals. It means 
only that the individuals called by one name arc different from 
those to which a different name is given. Thus certain animals 
are called cow, not because they possess any common essence, 
but because they are different from all animals that are not 
cows. So there is no universal but the name with a negative 
connotation." 

The Jainas and the Advaita Vedantins* adopt the concep- 
tualistic view of the universal. According to them, the univer¬ 
sal does not stand for any independent entity over and above 

> BP., 54-56. 

2 Vide TB., p. 28 ; Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, Pt. 5, on Samanya- 
dusana-dikprasarita. 
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the individuals. On the other hand, it is constituted by the 
es.sential common attributes of the individuals. Hence the 
universal is not separate from the individuals, but is identical 
v.ith them in point of existence. The two are related by way of 
identity. The universal has existence, not in our minds only, 
but in the particular objects of experience. It does not, how¬ 
ever, come to them from outside, but is just their common 
nature. On this view, “ individuals have,” as Mill says, “ no 
essences.”* 

The Nyaya-'V’^aisesikas accept the realistic view of the 
universal. According to them, universals are eternal entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in many individuals 
{nilyatve satyanckasamavetatvam).' The universal is the basis 
of the notion of sameness that we have with regard to all the 
individuals of a certain class. It is because there is one single 
essence present in different individuals that they are brought 
under a class and thought of as essentially the same.® Like 
Plato’s ” ideas,” or ” essences ” of the mediaeval realists, 
samdnya or the universal is a real entity which corresponds to 
a general term or class-concept in our mind. Some of the 
modern realists also hold that a ‘ universal is an eternal time¬ 
less entity which may be shared by many particulars.’ The 
Naiyayikas agree further with the modern realists in holding 
that universals do not come under existence {sattd). These do 
not exist in time and space, but have being and subsist in subs¬ 
tance, attribute and action. There is no universal subsisting in 
another universal {sumdnydnadhikaranatvam), nor is there any 
universal for particularity (visesa), inherence [samavdya) and 
non-existence (abhdva).* Modern realists, however, do not 
sensible objects are capable of being perceived by the senses, 
admit with the Naiyayikas that all universals pertaining to 
According to the former, we can perceive only such universals 


M- Mill, A System of Logic, p. 73. 
2 SM.. 8. 

^ TD., p. 28 ; PS., p. 164. 

^ BP. & SM., 14, 15. 
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as may be called “ sensible qualities,” as for example, colour, 
whiteness, hardness, etc.* 

According to the Naiyayikas, the universals tliat subsist in 
supersensible objects are imperceptible {afindriyavrtUni 
atmdriyani). The universals that inhere in perceptible objects 
(pratyaksavrUini) are perceived by the senses which perceive 
their locus. The universals of substances or things (dravya) 
are perceived by the senses of sight and touch provided they 
are visible and tangible things respectively.** Thus jarncss 
(ghatatva), trecness (vrksaiva) and manhood are universals 
that inhere respectively in all individual jars, trees and men. 
Wh<;n perceiving any of these individuals, we directly cognise 
also the universal inhering in it. Here the second form of 
sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samavdya,' functions. The uni¬ 
versal *' jarness ” comes in contact with the visual or the tactual 
sense through its inherence (samavdya) in the jar that is seen 
or touched and is thus conjoined {samyukla) to the sense 
concerned. 

The perception of universals pertaining to attributes 
(guna) and actions {karma) generally takes place through the 
third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samaveta:-samavdya.^ 
When perceiving such qualities as a red colour, a fragrant smell, 
a sweet taste and a hard touch, we also know directly, i.e. 
perceive the universals of colour, smell, taste and touch as such. 
Similarly, when we perceive a particular kind of movement 
we know directly what motion in general is. To perceive any¬ 
thing as thrown upward or downward, is also to perceive the 
universal of upward or downward impulsion {utksepanatvddi). 
Smellness {gandhaiva) as a universal pertaining to different 
kinds of smell is perceived by the olfactory sense. Taste 
(rasatva) as the genus of different kinds of taste is perceived 
by the gustatory sense. Similarly, the universals of colour 
(rupatva) and touch {sparsatva) are perceived by the senses 

^ Vide, Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Chs. IX, X. 

2 TK., p. 9. 

3 TB., p. 6 ; BP., 54-56, 59-60. 
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of sight and touch respectively. The universals pertaining to 
other sensible attributes and actions or movements arc perceived 
by both the senses of sight and touch.^ These universals are 
perceived when they come in contact with the senses through 
their inherence in attributes or actions which inhere in certain 
things that are conjoined with the senses. When, for example, 
I see a white paper, I perceive the universal ‘ whiteness ’ as 
intimately related to the particular kind of white colour in the 
paper which is in conjunction with my eyes. Soundness 
(sabdaiva) as the genus of different kinds of sound is perceived 
by the auditory sense through the fifth kind of sense-contact, 
vi2. samaveta-samavdya. The universal ‘ soundness ’ is in 
contact with the car through its inherence {samavdya) in sound 
which inheres as a cjuality {samaveta) in the auditory sense.’® 
The universals of actions or motions belonging to perceptible 
things are perceived by the senses of sight and touch through 
the third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samaveta- 
samavdya. The universal ‘ motion ’ is in contact with the 
visual or cutaneous sense in so far as it subsists in a particular 
kind of movement inhering {samaveta) in something that is 
seen or touched {i.e. is cojoined with the visual or tactual 
sense).’ 

According to the Vedanta, the universal, as constituted by 
the common attributes of the individuals, is perceived along 
with the perception of the individuals. The perception of the 
different kinds of universals is mediated by different kinds of 
sense-contact. The universal of substances is perceived by 
samyukiatdddtmya, that of attributes or actions by samyuktd- 
bhinnatdddtmya, and that of sound by tdddtmyavadabhinna 
forms of sense-object contact. These three forms correspond 
respectively to the second, third and fifth forms of sense-contact 
admitted by the Naiyayikas. But where the latter speak of 


IBP., 53-56. 

2 BP. 53, 61. 
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the relation of inherence {samavaya) , the Vedantist puts in the 
relation of identity, since inherence is not admitted by him as a 
distinct category and the relation between substance and attri¬ 
bute, or universal and particular is said to bc^ one of identity 
{tdddtniya)y so that they require no iertium quid like inherence 
to relate the one to the other.* 

Particularity {visesa) is the extreme opposite of the universal 
{sdmdnya). It is the ultimate ground of the difl’erenc'es of 
things from one another. Things are ordinarily distinguished 
from one another by means of their component parts or aspects. 
But the differences of parts or aspects rest on those of other 
smaller parts or finer aspects. In this way we are led to the 
ultimate differences of the simple substances, beyond which we 
cannot go. The ultimate differences are due to certain unique 
characters which distinguish one thing from all other things of 
the world. Particularity is such unique character of the simple 
and eternal substances."* It is completely different from uni- 
versals or the things coming under any universal. Hence by 
particularity we are to understand the unique individuality of 
space, time, dkdsa, minds, souls, and the atoms of earth, 
water, light, and air. Particularity is thus eternal and subsists 
in the eternal substances {niiya-nityadravyavritih),^ There are 
innumerable particularities, since the individuals in which they 
subsist arc innumerable. Other things are distinguished by 
their particularities, but the latter are distinguished by them¬ 
selves (svata eva vydvrtidh). Hence particularities are so 
many ultimates {aniydh) in the analysis and explanation of 
things. There cannot be any perception of them, since they are 
supersensible entities {atindriydh),^ Some modern Naiyayikas, 
however, do not admit that particularity is a distinct category. 
If the particularities can be distinguished by themselves, with¬ 
out having any distinguishing character in them, the eternal 

1 VP., Ch. I. 

2 BP. & SM.. 10. 

2 TB., p. 28 ; PS., p. 168. 

4 TS., pp. II, 88. 
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substances also may be distinguished by themselves without 
requiring any character like particularity (vi^esa).* 

There are two main relations recognised in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. These are the relations of conjunction 
{sathyoga), and inherence (samavdya)." A relation is here con¬ 
ceived as a positive connection between two facts. Hence it is 
that the commonly recognised negative relations of disjunction, 
spatial and temporal separation, etc., are treated as qualities 
and not relations. Conjunction {samyoga) is a transient rela¬ 
tion between two things which may and normally do exist in 
separation from each other. Two balls moving from opposite 
directions meet at a certain point of space. The relation which 
holds between them when they meet is one of conjunction. It 
is a temporary contact between two things which may again 
be separated {yuiasiddha). So long as it is, it exists as a 
quality of the terms related, but it does not affect the existence 
of those terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the 
balls whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an accidental 
quality of the terms related by it. 

Samavdya is an eternal and natural (ayutasiddha) relation 
between two facts, of which one inheres in the other.“ It 
is a necessary relation in so far as the related terms or at 
least one of them cannot exist without being related to the 
other. Like conjunction, it is distinct from the terms related 
by it."' But while conjunction exists as an adventitious quality 
of the related terms, samavdya does not exist as a quality but 
always subsists between the things related. The relation of 
samavdya holds between such entities as whole and part, 
attribute or action and substance, the universal and the indi¬ 
vidual, particularity and the simple eternal substances. Of 


* Dinahan, lo. 

2 TB.. p. 2. 

3 Ayutasiddhayoh safhbandhah samavdyah etc., TB., p. 2 ; samavdyatvam 
fiiiyasamhandhatvam etc., SM., ii. 

^ Svasamhandhibhinno nityah safhbandhah samavdyah, TM., Ch. I. 
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these pairs, the first cannot exjst without being related to the 
other. The whole is always related to its parts, attribute or 
action is inseparably related to some substance, the universal 
must always subsist in the individual, and so particularity 
{visesa) in the simple substances.' But the part can exist with¬ 
out being actually related to the whole. A substance may have 
being without relation to its attributes or actions.So we see 
that samavdya is a necessary relation for one of the relata and 
not for both. It cannot be called an internal relation, since 
the related entities are not affected by it. It stands as a natural 
link between two facts, each of which has a distinct existence of 
its own. A substance and its attribute are not made to be such 
by their relation to each other. Hence, like conjunction, 
samavdya is an external relation. But, unlike conjunction, it 
is not produced, nor does it exist as a quality in time and space. 
It always subsists between two facts, which are naturally related 
to each other. Some modern realists treat relations as univer- 
sals that do not exist but subsist.^ For the Naiyayika, how¬ 
ever, the relation of conjunction is an attribute and has exis¬ 
tence in time and space. The relation of inherence is a subsis- 
tent fact but not a universal. It is a category distinct from 
the universal and the rest. Both conjunction and inherence 
are objects of perception. The relation of inherence is per¬ 
ceived by the senses of sight and touch. In perceiving this 
relation there is contact between sense and object by way of 
visesanaid. We directly perceive that the cloth inheres in the 
threads. But the contact of the relation of inherence with our 
sense is indirect. It comes in contact with tlie sense of sight or 
touch through being adjectival to the threads which are con¬ 
joined with either of them.^ The Vaisesikas, however, hold that 
samavdya cannot be perceived, but must be known by 

1 BP. and SM., ii. 

2 Dravyam nirgunameva prathamamutpadyate pa^cat tatsaniaveta guna 
utpadyante, etc., TB., p. 

5 Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. IX. 

4 BP., 54-56, 62. 
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inference. They agree with the Naiyayikas in maintaining 
that samavuya is one and eternal. We cannot distinguish 
between different kinds of samavdya, because it is the same in 
all cases.‘ Some modern Naiyayikas, however, contend that 
samavdya is not of one, but many different kinds, since one 
thing is found tf) inhere in other things in different ways.“ 

Svarupasamhandha:' is a third relation admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. It has been introduced to explain such cases of 
connection between things as are neither conjunction {samyoga) 
nor inherence. Unlike the relations of conjunction and in- 
heronce, svarupasani})andha is not distinct from the terms 
lelatcd by it. Rather, the relation is itself constituted by one 
of the relata. What is tlie relation between an object and our 
knowledge of it? It cannot be inherence, since knowledge, as 
a quality, inheres not in the object, but in the soul. Nor can 
it be conjunction, because that is possible only between two 
substances, while knowledge is an attribute and not a substance. 
Nor can we say that we do not require any relation. The two 
being distinct entities require somehow to be related. Hence 
it is said that a new relation, called svarupasamhandha, is to 
relate the two. 'I'hc object is related to knowledge in so far 
as it is known. The relation of knowledge to the object is 
thus the object itself as known (arthasvarupa). The object 
as known is what we mean by its relation to knowledge, so 
that the relation is constituted by the object, or is due to the 
nature of the object itself. 

The Nyaya doctrine of samavdya has been severely 
criticised and rejected by the Advaita Vedantin. Sankara 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Suira shows that the 
necessitj^ of the category of samavdya arises from the Naiya- 
yika’s conception of a thing as a collection of distinct and 
different entities like substance, attribute, action, the univemal 
and particularity. If these are so many distinct entities, we 

1 PS., pp. 172-176. 
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have to explain how they are united in the thing so as to make 
it one whole. I'his cannot be explained by the relation of 
conjunction, since it is a case of the dependence of attribute, 
action, etc., on substance, while conjunction is a relation 
between independent substances which can exist in isolation. 
So we have to introduce a new relation to explain the intimate 
connection between a substance and its attributes, actions, etc., 
and this is samavdya or the relation of inherence. But if 
attributes, actions, etc., arc distinct and different from subs¬ 
tance;, there is no more reason to supi)ose that they depend on 
substance than there is to think that such indej)cndent objects 
as man, horse, and cow, depend on one another. If, on the 
other liand, attribute; and the rest depend e)n substance and 
cannot exist witliout it, we should say that they are not 
different entities but only different aspects of the substance 
itself, 'fhe same thing is called by the different names of 
attribute, action, etc., according to its different organizations 
{samslhdna), in the same way in which the same man is a 
father, a son, a brother, etc., under different conditions. A 
substance and its attribute or action, the universal and the 
individual, the whole and tlie part are such that we cannot 
have any experience of the one without the other. They arc 
inseparable both in our experience and in jxjint of existence. 
It follows from this that they arc not different entities, but 
aspects of the same thing. To say that they are distinct and 
different entities which reejuire to be related by samavdya, 
which also is a distinct entity, is to court the fallacy of infinite 
regress {anavasihd). How is samavdya itself related to each 
of the terms related by it? To explain this we have to bring 
in new relations which being distinct entities will also req-uire 
other relations and so on ad infinitum. Hence we are to 
say that attributes, actions, universals, etc., are not indepen¬ 
dent entities, but aspects of the same substance, and that we 
do not require a new relation like samavdya to relate them to 
substance. 

The Vedantin’s criticism of the Nyaya view of samavdya 
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seems to miss the essential point. From the standpoint of 
a common-sense realism the Naiyayika maintains the distinc¬ 
tion between a substance and its attributes or actions, the 
universal and the individual, the whole and the part. It may 
be conceded to the Vedantin that we have no experience of 
attributes and actions without a substance, of the universal 
without the individual, of the whole without its parts. It may 
also be admitted by us that attributes, actions, universals, etc., 
do not exist except in a substance. But from this we cannot 
conclude that a substance is identical with its attributes and 
actions, or that it is an aggregate of the aspects of attribute, 
ac.tion, universal, etc. Two entities may be inseparable and 
yet not identical, only if they are different and distinct in our 
experience. Wc cannot, indeed, have any experience of 
attributes without a substance. But the same experience tells 
us that a substance is distinct from its attributes, and the 
attributes are distinct from the substance. A substance is not 
an attribute, nor a group of attributes. There can be no 
attributes without some substance. Hence the existence of 
attributes presupposes the distinct reality of a substance. That 
we ascribe different sense qualities to the same substance also 
shows that the substance is not identical with any of them, 
but is distinct from them all. What we mean by a substance 
is, therefore, different from what we mean by an attribute. 
The substance stands for the ‘ continuant' or the reality 
underlying the changing characters of a thing, and the attributes 
stand for its properties or powers of manifesting certain 
characters under certain conditions. Although an attribute is 
•not a substance, yet it is inseparably related to or rooted in it. 
This inseparable relation or the fact of subsistence of the 
attribute in a substance is samavaya. The same reasoning 
applies mutaiis mutandis to the relation between substance 
and action, the universal and the individual, the whole and the 
part, particularity and the particulars. In each case we have 
an inseparable relation between two distinct and different 
entities. It is a relation like samyoga or conjunction. But, 
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unlike samyoga which is a quality, samavdya is a special 
relation that cannot be reduced to any other category. It is 
not a substance because it has no qualities. It is not a quality 
because it is not limited to substances, nor does it qualify 
substances. For the same reason it cannot be regarded as an 
action. It is not a universal nor particularity, because it is 
neither the common essence of many tilings nor the peculiarity 
of anything. It is the objective fact of an inseparable connec¬ 
tion between two other facts which are distinct and different. 
Hence we have to admit a separate category called samavdya 
or the relation of inherence. 

5. Perception of non-existence (ahhdva) 

The above categories of substance and the rest stand for 
positive realities, whether existent or subsistent. The category 
of abhdva stands for all negative or non-existent facts. These 
facts are as real and objective as positive facts, only they have 
no being. While positive facts are, i.e. possess being, negative 
facts are not, i.e. possess non-being.‘ Abhdva or non-existence 
is defined as that which is not inherence and cannot be in the 
relation of inherence to anything else {asamavdyatve satya- 
samavdyah).^ It is not inherence because it does not subsist 
as a positive fact. It cannot have the relation of inherence to 
anything, because non-existence cannot be the constitutive 
element of anything and also because inherence is possible only 
between two positive entities. 

As to the nature of non-existence there are different con¬ 
ceptions. According to the Sankhya and the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa, the non-existence of one thing in another means the 
mere existence of the latter. For example, the non-existence 
of a jar on the table means the existence of the table per se. 
Hence non-existence is the mere existence of a locus (adhika- 


1 Abhavatvaih dravyadi§atkanyonyabhavavattvam, SM., 12. 

2 Sarvadarianasamgraha, Chapter on Vai^esika system. 
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ranakaivalyam).' The Nyaya objects to this view and treats 
Ron-existence as an entity distinct from its locus {atirikta- 
padariha). If non-existence were the simple existence of the 
locus, it would become indistinguishable from existence. The 
table exists as much when the jar is non-existent as when it is 
existent on the table. So we may speak of a jar’s non-existence 
on the table even when it actually exists there. Non-existence 
is not the locus as such, but an objective character (visesana) 
of it.“ It is not, like the colour of a tabic, a gmia or attribute 
of the locus. It is only adjectival to or a determination of the 
locus which exists as a positive entity. Non-existence or 
negation is thus a real and distinct entity which is adjectival 
to some positive fact. According to the Vedanta and the 
Bhatta Mimaihsa also, non-existence is an entity distinct from 
the locus. All objects have two characters, a positive and a 
negative. A thing exists positively in itself and is characterised 
negatively by the absence of other things in it. This absence 
or non-existence of other things is not the mere existence of 
the thing in itself. If the non-existence of a jar on the ground 
were the mere existence of the gi'ound, we cannot sjxjak of 
its non-existence when there is a cloth on the ground and so no 
cognition of the mere ground. On the other hand, we may 
speak of the jar’s non-existence even w'hen it exists on the 
ground, for the ground as such exists while there is a jar on it. 
Hence non-existence is something distinct from its locus. ^ 

Ahhdva or non-existence is of four kinds, namely, prdga- 
hhdva, pradhvamsdhhdva, alyantdbhdva, and anyonydhhdva.* 
Some Naiyayikas, however, bring the first three under the 
head of satnsargdbhdva and recognise only two kinds of non¬ 
existence.' Samsargdbhdva or the negation of a connection is 
that which is different from anyonydbhdva or the negation of 

1 TKD., p. 50 ; SD., pp. 83-8,1. 

^ TC., I, pp, 693 f. ; SM., 2 & T2. 

SD., pp. 83-84. 

TS., p. 89. Cf. VP., Ch. IV. 
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identity. In the one the connection between two things is 
denied, in the other we deny the identity or sameness of two 
different things or concepts. 

Pragahhdva or antecedent non-existence is the non-exist¬ 
ence of a thing prior to its production, e.g. thfe non-existence 
of an effect in the cause. So long as the effect is not produced, 
it is non-existent in the cause. This kind of non-existence is 
said to be without a beginning but not without an end {an-ddih 
sdntah). It is subject to cessation {vindsya).^ The effect never 
existed before its production, so that its non-existence has no 
beginning. Its production at any time means the end or cessa¬ 
tion of its previous non-existence. Prdgabltdva thus refers to 
the past non-existence of a tiling and implies the possibility of 
its future existence. Like the past it has no beginning but has 
an end, since it ends just when the thing begins to exist. The 
present existence of a thing ends its past non-existence, just as 
the past has its end in the present. 

Pradhvamsdbhdva or consequent non-existence is the non¬ 
existence of a thing posterior to its destruction, e.g. the non¬ 
existence of an effect when it is destroyed. This kind of non¬ 
existence has a beginning but no end [sddiranantah). It is 
subject to origin in time (janya), but not to cessation.“ When 
a jar is broken its existence ends, and its non-existence begins 
but can never be ended, because the same jar cannot be brought 
back to existence. Pradhvamsdbhdva may thus be said to refer 
to tlie future non-existence of a thing in relation to its present 
existence. Like the future it has a beginning but no end. It 
begins just when a thing’s present existence ceases, and conti¬ 
nues for all time to come just as the future begins with the 
cessation of the present and extends indefinitely forwards. 
Thus while prdgabhdva is beginningless, pradhvamsdbhdva is 
endless. The one is an infinite series backwards, the other is 
an infinite series forwards. The one has an end, while the 
other has a beginning. That is, an infinite series may have 

* SM., 12 ; TB., p. 29 ; TS., p. 89. 

2 Ibid. 
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an end or a beginning. Kant in his hrsf ' antinoniy ’ failed 
to see this when he argued that what is infinite can neither 
begin nor end. This antinomy may be solved in the light of 
the Naiyayikas’ finding that some infinite series have ends. 

Atyantabhdva or absolute non-existence is the negation 
of a connection between two things for all time (nityasamsar- 
gdbhdva). It is subject neither to origin nor to cessation 
(ajanyavindsi).' Thus it is both beginningless and endless. 
This is illustrated by such cases of non-existence as a hare's 
horn, the colour of air, etc. The non-existence of a connection 
between horns and the hare, or colour and the air is true at all 
times, past, present and future. Thus atyantabhdva or abso¬ 
lute non-existence is not a cipher which is the property of a 
general term that applies to no object. 

Anyonydbhdva or reciprocal non-existence is the negation 
of identity, or the difference between two things, e.g. a jar is 
not a cloth.° A jar and a cloth mutually exclude each other, 
and so each is non-existent as the other. Anyonydbhdva 
stands for this mutual negation of the relation of identity 
between two things. Like absolute non-existence {atyantd- 
bhava), reciprocal or mutual non-existence {anyonydbhdva), 
is eternal, i.e. both beginningless and endless {ajanydvindst). 
But the distinction between the two is this. Absolute non¬ 
existence has a material aspect. In it there is the affirmation 
of something actual {e.g. the hare or the air), and the negation 
of a relation with regard to it {e.g. the relation between hare 
and horn, or colour and air). On the other hand, reciprocal 
non-existence is only a logical or formal negation with reference 
to the relation of identity between two things which need not 
be actual. That ' X is not Y,’ ‘ a red star is not a blue star' 
is true even if no such things actually exist. In absolute non- 
existence we deny the connection between two things, while in 
reciprocal non-existence the identity or sameness of two things 

1 Nityasariisargabhavatvamatyantabhavatvam, SM., ibid. ; traikaliko'bhavo- 
'tyantabhavah, TB., ibid. 

2 Anyonyabhavastu tadatinyapratiyogiko’bhavah, ibid. 
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or concepts is denied. Ihe opposite oi absolute non-existence 
is a connection between two things, while that ot reciprocal non¬ 
existence is the identity between them.’ The proposition ‘ there 
is no colour in the air ’ implies the absolute non-existence of 
colour in the air. The opposite of this will be a proposition 
which connects colour with the air, e.g. ‘ there is colour in the 
air.’ The proposition ‘ a jar is not a cloth ’ implies the 
difference of the one from the other. The opposite of this 
will be a proposition which identifies the two, e.g. ‘a jar is a 
cloth.’ 

As to how non-existence or negation is known by us, there 
is a sharp difference of opinion among the different systems 
of Indian philosophy. According to the Bhatta Mimaihsa and 
the Vedanta, non-existence is known by non-perception of what 
should have been perceived (yogydnupalabdhi). It cannot be 
known by perception. Perception requires sense-object contact. 
But there cannot be any contact of sense with non-existence or 
negation. It is not, in some cases at least, known by inference. 
When we know the non-existence of a jar on the ground before 
us, we have a direct knowledge which is not mediated by any 
inferential reasoning. In such cases our knowledge of non¬ 
existence comes from non-perception as a distinct source of 
knowledge.’' As we have already said, non-existence is, 
according to the Bhatta Mimaihsa and the Vedanta, both an 
objective character of things, and a character of the presenta¬ 
tion of things. But it is not perceived like the whiteness of 
snow or the redness of a rose. On the other hand, we have an 
immediate feeling of it as a character of the presentation just 
when we have that presentation. This subjective feeling of the 
presented character as distinct or the discriminative feeling of 
it is what we mean by our knowledge ot it. Anupalahdhi is 
this subjective feeling and is an independent source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. 

The Vai^esika and the Prabhakara school hold that non- 

» TS. and TD.. pp. 89 f. 
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existence is known by inference. According to the former the 
non-existence of the cause is inferred from the non-existence 
of the effect, just as its existence is inferred from that of the 
effect.* In the Prabhakara Mimaihsa also non-perception is 
not regarded as a distinct source of the knowledge of non¬ 
existence. Rather,’ the non-perception of a thing is the con¬ 
dition from which we infer its non-existence.“ The Sahkhya® 
and the Nyaya system agree in holding that non-existence is 
known by perception. According to both, non-existence is an 
objective determination {pariiidma or viicsana) of some positive 
entity {bhdvapaddrtha) and can be perceived by the senses. 
The Nyaya explains the perception of non-existence as due to 
an indirect sense-object contact, called visesanatd. The non¬ 
existence of a jar on the ground is an adjective or determination 
[visesana] of the ground which is its substantive (visesya). 
This non-existence comes in contact with our sense through 
being adjectival (visesana) to the ground which is in conjunc¬ 
tion {samyukta) with the sense. 'I'hus non-existence is per¬ 
ceived as an adjective or objective character of some positive 
thing which is in contact with our sense." That for the know¬ 
ledge of non-existence there must be a contact of sense with 
its locus is also admitted by the Vedanta. And, that the know¬ 
ledge of non-existence is aided by non-perception is admitted 
by the Nyaya. We know that a jar does not exist on the 
ground when we feel that it must have been perceived if it 
were on the ground.'' Thus the Nyaya and Vedanta agree 
in holding that to know non-existence there must be a percep¬ 
tion of the locus and non-perception of what does not exist in 
it. But while the Nyaya takes non-perception {anupdlahdhi) 
as an auxiliary condition (kdrana) of the perception of non¬ 
existence, the Vedanta takes it as the unique cause (karana) 

1 PS., p. iTi ; Upaakdra, p. 228. 

2 SD., pp. 83 1 . 

TKD., pp. 50-51. 

^TB., p. 6; TC., I. pp. 574-76. 

Yadi syadiijicTlabhyctctyevam yatra prasajyate, BP., 62 ; yogyanu- 
palabdhya abhavah pratyak§ah, TM. 
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of the knowledge of non-existence. For the Nyaya, the senses 
which perceive the locus do also perceive non-cxistence as a 
determinant (visesana) of it. For the Vedanta, the senses are 
solely concerned in the perception of the locus and do not go 
further than that. And while the senses perceive a certain 
locus, the ground, they do not perceive a jar on it. This non- 
pcrccption, therefore, of what might have been perceived if it 
existed, is the source of our knowledge of the jar’s non¬ 
existence. * 

Among Western thinkers it is now generally recognised 
that negative facts are as real as positive facts. But there is 
much difference of opinion as to how negation or non-exist¬ 
ence is known. According to Alexander," ' negation is not 
merely a subjective attitude of the mind. That is only an 
instance of n(;gation, in the region of mental acts. Negation 
or negativity is a real character of things, which means exclu¬ 
sion or rejection. Not-white is the character which excludes 
or is different from white.’ This then would support the Nyaya 
view that non-existence is perceived as a determination of some 
positive entity. This seems to be implied also in the view of 
negation held by Bradley and Bosanquet. Bradley ■' says; 
“ The affirmative judgment qualifies a subject by the attribu¬ 
tion of a quality, and the negative judgment qualifies a subject 
by the explicit rejection of that same quality.” According to 
him, ‘ the truth of the negative lies in the affirmation of a 
positive quality. In ‘ ‘ A is not B ’ ’ the real fact is a character 
X belonging to A, which is incompatible with B. The basis of 
negation is really the assertion of a qualily that excludes (x). 
It is not the mere assertion of the quality of exclusion (not-B).' 
So too Bosanquet ^ holds that affirmation is prior to negation as 
supplying the reality within which alone negation has a mean¬ 
ing. In this sense the non-existence of a jar on the ground 


1 Vide TC., I, Ch. on Anupalabdhi ; VP., Ch. VI. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, p. 200. 

3 The Principles of Logic. Vol. I, pp. 116-17. 

Logic, Vol. I, p. 281. 
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will be equivalent to the existence of the ground as such. It 
is to be observed, however, that while the ground is perceived, 
its exclusion of a jar is not so perceived. The fact of there 
being no jar on the ground may be a given fact, but it is not 
given by way of sense perception. As Russell ‘ has said, 
negative facts are real but not sensible facts. That ‘ A is not 
B,’ or that ‘a jar does not exist on the ground ’ is more pri¬ 
marily a subjective feeling of privation with regard to A, or 
the ground, than a perception of any sensible fact. Hence the 
Vedanta seems to be nearer the truth when it takes non-percep¬ 
tion {anupalabdhi) as an independent source of the knowledge 
of non-existence or negation. 

6. Internal perception and its objects 

Internal jxirception is due to the internal sense or manas. 
Hence it is called mdnasa or dntara pratyaksa. It is the 
knowledge of mental facts brought about by their contact 
{sannikarsa) with the inner sense or manas. Thus mdnasa or 
internal perception is, like introspection, tlie source of our direct 
knowledge about mental or subjective facts. But while modern 
introspectionists take introspection to consist in the mind’s 
knowledge of its own contents, tlie Naiyayikas treat internal 
perception as knowledge of certain subjective facts other than, 
but due to, the mind as a sense. Generally speaking, the self 
and its contents are the objects of internal perception. These 
arc perceived when they come in contact with manas or the 
mind. In introspection the mind or self turns back on itself 
and perceives what is going on there without requiring any 
sense. The Naiyayikas, however, like the older introspec¬ 
tionists, believe that the self requires an “ inner sense ” to 
perceive psychical facts, just as it requires the external senses 
to perceive external objects. 

Among the objects of mdnasa or internal perception the 


^ The Analysis of Mind , p. 276. 
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Bhdsdpariccheda mentions the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion, cognition or knowledge and all kinds of 
mental effort or volition.' To these we may add the univer¬ 
sal of each of these attributes, their non-existence and inherence 
in the self, and the self itself.“ All of these are perceived when 
there is contact (sannikarsa), jn some form or other, between 
them and the internal sense of manas. Let us now consider the 
process involved in the jierception of these objects. 

According to the Nyaya, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, cognition and volition are attiibutes of the self. 
Their relation to the self is one of inherence (samavdya). They 
are perceived when the mind as a sense comes in contact with 
them. This sense-object contact is not one of direct conjunc¬ 
tion (samyoga). It is an indirect contact called samyukta- 
samavdya. Pleasure, pain and the rest as particular facts, 
come in contact with the mjnd through their inherence 
(samavdya) in the self which is conjoined {samyukia) with the 
mind. Similarly, the univcrsals of pleasure, pain, etc., are 
perceived through that kind of indirect sense-contact which is 
called samyukta-samaveta-samavdya. The universals of pleasure 
and pain (sukhatvaduhkhatva) subsist in particular pleasures 
and pains by way of inherence {samavdya). The particular 
pleasures and pains exist in the soul as its inherent attributes 
{samavetagundK). Hence the mind comes in contact with the 
universals of pleasure and pain through their inherence in what 
inhere in the soul which is conjoined to the mind. In perceiv¬ 
ing any particular pleasure or pain we do perceive its pleasure- 
ableness or painfulness quite as directly, although the process 
of perception is more mediated and complicated.’ So also, we 
perceive that pleasure, pain, etc., inhere in the self so long as 
they exist or are present. And just as we perceive their exist¬ 
ence so also we perceive their non-existence or absence. That 
‘ I am unhappy,’ or ‘ I have ceased to be angry ’ is as much a 


1 Manograhyaiii sukhaih duhkhamiccha dveso matih krtih, BP,, 57 * 
^ TK., p. 9. 

3 Vide SM., 57 ; TB., p. 6. 
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matter of direct perception as that ‘ I am happy ’ or ‘ I am 
angry.’ The process of perception is, however, somewhat 
different. The perception of the inherence (samavaya) of 
pleasure and pain, as also of their non-existence (abhdva) in 
the self is mediated by the indirect sense-object contact called 
visesanatci. Both the inherence of a present pleasure and the 
non-existence of a past one are determinations (visesana) of the 
self. They are perceived when the mind as sense comes in 
contact with them through its conjunction with the self which 
has those determinations.' It is only in the perception of the 
self that there is a direct sense-object contact. The self as a 
sul)stance comes in actual contact (saihyoga) with manas or the 
mind as another substance, and thereby becomes an object of 
internal perception.* It cannot be perceived by the external 
senses, since it {X)ssesses neither a limited dimension (mahattva) 
nor any manifest {udbhuta) colour or touch.® According to 
some Naiyayikas, the pure self cannot be an object of percep¬ 
tion. The self is perceived only as related to some perceptible 
attribute like cognition, pleasure, etc. We do not perceive the 
self as such but as feeling or knowing or doing something. 
Hence the self is perceived through the perception of this or 
that state of consciousness. W’hile one’s own self can be 
perceived, other selves can only be inferred from their bodily 
actions or behaviours.^ According to the Vedanta, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and volition are perceived, but their 
perception requires no sense organ like manas or the mind. 
They are the different parts or aspects of the antahkarana. As 
such, there is a natural identification between these and the 
antahkarana or the mind. This identification means a percepv- 
tion of all that is identified with the antahkarana. In short, 

1 TB., p. 6. 

2 Manasantarcnenclriyena yadatmavisayakaih jnanam janyate 'hamiti tada 
mana indriyamatmarthah, ibid. 

® BP. & SM., 49-50. 

* Ibid. 
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mental states are perceived facts because they are mental, and 
so do not require any sense to perceive them.' 

As to the question how cognition or knowledge is known, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among philosophers. 
Some thinkers who deny the possibility of introspection would 
say that knowledge can never be known. This is the position 
taken up by Comte, Dunlap and others. Comte thought that 
knowing cannot be known, since it involves a division of the 
mind into two parts, which is impossible. So too, Dunlap, 
in his article “ The case against Introspection,”^ urges that 
there is a dualism of subject and object, that the subject can 
never become object, and therefore there can be no awareness 
of an awareness. He says: “Knowing there certainly is ; 
known, the knowing certainly is not.” Again he says: “I 
am never aware of an awareness.” But if this is so, how do 
we know that there is any knowledge or awareness at all? 
Dunlap says that it is ‘by being aware of something?’ This 
means that when I am aware of something I am aware of being 
aware of it. To know something is thus to know that some¬ 
thing is known. Hence it cannot be denied that knowledge is 
somehow known, be it by introspection or not. As Russell’ 
has jxiinted out, ‘ the statement “ I am aware of a colour ” is 
assumed by Dunlap to be known to be true, but he does not 
explain how it comes to be known.’ 

Hence the next question is: How is it that knowledge is 
known? According to the Sahkhya, the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge is known by 
itself. Cognition or knowledge is a conscious fact and it is 
the very nature of consciousness to be aware of itself. The 
point has been elaborated by the Prabhakaras in their theory 
of triputisamvit or triune manifestation.* According to it, every 
knowledge manifests itself at the same time that it manifests 

‘ VP., Ch. i. 

2 Psychological Revietv, Sept., 1912. 

3 The Analysis of Mind, p. 115. 

4 Vide Prakaranapahcikd, p. 59. 
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an object and the knowing subject. It is at once a manifesta¬ 
tion of three things, namely, knowledge, the object and the 
knower. The Jainas also take a similar view with regard to 
the nature of knowledge. The Advaita Vedanta takes know¬ 
ledge or consciousness to be the essence of the self, the very stuff 
of it. As such, knowledge is self-manifest and self-shining 
(svaprakdsa )It does not require any thing else to manifest 
or know it. On this view, every cognition is self-cognised, 
and consciousness is full and complete awareness of something 
by a self. But that ‘ every knowledge is self-conscious know¬ 
ledge,’ or ‘to be aware of something is also to be aware of that 
awareness ’ is a proposition which is not borne out by psycho¬ 
logical facts. Sub-conscious or unconscious experiences of the 
mind cannot be said to be fuU and explicit awareness of them¬ 
selves. Further, as Russell * has remarked, it is highly probable 
that children and the higher animals are aware of objects, but 
not of their own awareness. 

According to the Bhatta Mimaihsa'* knowledge cannot be 
directly known. We can never know any knowledge imme¬ 
diately by itself or by any introspection called internal percep¬ 
tion. That we have an awareness or a knowledge of some 
object is no doubt a matter of knowledge for us. But this 
latter knowledge is not at all immediate and perceptual know¬ 
ledge ; it is only mediate and inferential knowledge. When 
we are aware of something, it comes to have the character of 
‘ being an object of our knowledge ’ (jndtaid). But how can 
a thing have this character of ‘ being known,’ unless there was 
previously some knowledge of it? Hence from the character 
of ‘ being known ’ or ‘ being cognised ’ in the known object 
we infer the antecedent existence of knowledge or cognition. 
Thus knowledge is neither self-manifested nor directly perceived, 
but inferred from the character of ‘knownness ’ or ‘ cognised- 
ness ’ ijndtatd) in the object that has been known or cognised. 


1 Vide VP., Ch. I. 

2 The Analysis of Mind, pp. 115-16. 
2 Vide SD., pp. 56-57. 
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The Naiyayikas reject this view on the ground that ‘ known¬ 
ness ’ cannot be a character of objects, for objects acquire no 
character from their relation to knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas, as we have already seen, hold that know¬ 
ledge is known by introspection or internal perception {indnasa 
pratyaksa). According to them, cognition or knowledge mani¬ 
fests its objects, but not itself. It points beyond itself and can 
never be directed to itself. Hence cognition or knowledge 
cannot be self-manifested. It does not, however, follow that 
knowledge cannot be at all known or manifested. Just as an 
object is manifested by a cognition of it, so one cognition is 
manifested by another that follows it and makes it an object 
to itself. First there is the cognition of an object (vyavasdya), 
and then another cognition coming after it cognises the first i.e. 
there is an after-cognition (anuvyavasdya) of the first cogni¬ 
tion.* It follows that every cognition is not necessarily cog¬ 
nised, that awareness of an object is not always an awareness 
of itself. It is only when the self or mind attends to, and casts 
an introspective glance at it, that one cognition or knowledge 
is known or perceived. This view of the Naiyayikas has the 
support of many modern introspectionists like Stout, Laird and 
others. Thus Stout observes: “ Psychical states as such 
become objects only when we attend to them in an introspective 
way. Otherwise they are not themselves objects, but only 
constituents of the process by which objects are cognised. 

So too, Laird says: “Certainly, our cognitive processes are, 
in their usual exercise, processes with which (not at which) we 
look ; and none of them, perhaps, can look at itself. It does 
not follow, however, that another (introspective) look cannot 
be directed towards this process of looking...”’ This means 
that one cognition is known by another by way of introspection. 
But for the Naiyayikas, introspection involves a peculiar 
difficulty. It supposes the simultaneous presence of two cog- 

1 TR., p. 53 : TD., p. 32. 

2 A Manual of Psychology, p. 134. 

® Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 227. 
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nitions, which is not admitted by the Naiyayikas. Hence we 
arc to say that the cognition, which is cognised by another 
cognition, is past in relation to the second cognition which is 
present. This implies that introspection is really memory or 
rctrospt^ction of what is past. But there cannot be any memory 
without a previous perception corresponding to it. Hence we 
are committed to the view that every cognition somehow 
cognises itself. It may not have an explicit awareness of itself 
but only an implicit or vague feeling of its presence. As Stout 
has elsewhere said: “The stream of consciousness feels its 
own current.Hence the way in which cognition or know¬ 
ledge (or for the matter of that, the mind) knows itself is quite 
different from that in which it knows an object external to itself. 
This has been very well recognised by Alexander in his distinc¬ 
tion between an enjoying and a contemplating consciousness. 
He says that ‘ in any experience the mind enjoys itself and 
contemplates its object, that the mind is not a contemplated 
object to itself, and that introspection is not contemplation.* 
Hence we conclude that knowledge is known directly by itself. 
This knowledge of knowledge however is neither an explicit 
manifestation nor a definite perception of it, but a feeling or an 
enjoying consciousness of itself. 


^ Analytic Psychology, Vol, I, p. i6o. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, pp. 12-17. 



CHAPTER IX 


THREE MODES OF ORDINARY PERCEPTION 

I. Nirvikaipaka and savikalpaka perception 

As we have noticed in a previous chapter, perception has 
been divided by the Naiyayikas into two broad classes, namely, 
laukika or the ordinary and alaukika or the extraordinary. 
This division depends on the nature of the sense-object contact 
that is involved in all j)erceptions. Ordinary perception- again, 
has been divided into the six kinds of olfactory, gustatory, visual, 
tactual, auditory and mental perceptions. Such classification 
of ordinary perceptions has reference to the senses concerned in 
perception. According to another classification, ordinary 
perception is of two kinds, namely, nirvikaipaka or the indeter¬ 
minate and savikalpaka or the determinate. Here the prin¬ 
ciple of classification is the character of the perceptual know¬ 
ledge which arises from sense-object contact. To these two 
kinds of perception we may add pratyabhijm or recognition 
as a special form of determinate perception. Thus keeping in 
view the nature of perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception, namely, the 
nirvikaipaka, the savikalpaka and pratyabhijm. Extra¬ 
ordinary perception being explicit and definite knowledge, has 
but one mode, namely, savikalpaka or determinate.^ 

While the distinction between nirvikaipaka and savikalpaka 
perceptions is generally recognised in Indian philosophy, there 
is much difference of opinion, among the different systems, as 
to their exact nature and validity. The grammarian philo¬ 
sophers {iabdikas) along with others take the extreme view that 
all perceptions are savikalpaka or determinate, since every 
perception must be expressed in a verbal proposition and is 
consequently predicative in its character. This is met by another 

1 Alaukikam tu . . . savikalpakameva, Nydyakoia, p. 499. 
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extreme view, held by the Buddhists and some Vedantists, that 
ntrvikalpaka or indeterminate perception alone is valid, while 
savikalpaka or determinate perception is false knowledge. 
Between these two extremes we may place the other systems of 
philosophy which accept both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka 
perceptions as true knowledge. Thus among the different 
theories of perception in Indian philosophy there seems to be 
a sort of gradation from the most abstract to the most concrete 
view of perception. 

In the Advaita Vedanta system we seem to have the most 
abstract view of nirvikalpaka perception. According to it, 
nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of pure being {sanmMram). It 
is a cognition of tlie ‘this’ or the existent as such, but not as 
determined by anything. To determine a thing is to charac¬ 
terise it by this or that quality and is thus to distinguish it from 
other things having different qualities. All this, however, is the 
work of discriminative thought (vikalpa). Prior to discrimi¬ 
nation there cannot be any cognition of an object as such-and- 
such, i.e. as a determinate reality. Hence nirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception must be the cognition of pure indeterminate being. It is 
in savikalpaka perception that an object is determined by certain 
qualities and is distinguished from different objects. But all 
objects being ultimately one undifferentiated unity of conscious¬ 
ness {caitanya), their distinction or difference is only an appear¬ 
ance. The view’ of the world as a plurality of independent reals 
is not only opposed to scriptural testimony, but also logically 
untenable and self-contradictory. Hence we are to say that 
savikalpaka gives us a knowledge of appearances, while nirvi¬ 
kalpaka gives us the ultimate truth.* 

The epistemology of the Neo-Advaita Vedanta is in agree¬ 
ment with the general metaphysical position of the earlier school. 
From the vydvahdrika or practical standpoint it makes a dis¬ 
tinction between savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka perceptioris. 
According to it, savikalpaka is the knowledge of a thing as 


^ Vide Ramanuja's commentary on the Veddnta-siitra, i. i. i : SD., p. 40. 
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qualified by an attribute {vaisistydvagahi). In it the thing is 
related as subject to the attribute as its predicate. Hence the 
essence of savikalpaka perception is the determination of its 
object by way of predication. The perception of an object as 
a jar is savikalpaka, since the quality of ‘jarness’ is predicated 
of the object. On the other hand, nirvikalpaka is the know¬ 
ledge of a thing as not related to anything, not even to itself 
{samsargdnavagdhi). It is the knowledge of the identity of a 
thing as excluding all relations. Hence in nirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception there cannot be any predication of the object in terms 
of the subject-predicate or substantive-adjective relation 
[visesya-visesana-sambandha). As instances of such nirvi¬ 
kalpaka or non-relational knowledge, the Vedantist mentions the 
propositions ' this is that man,’ ‘ that art thou.’ When in the 
presence of a man we have it said ‘ this is that Devadatta,’ we 
have the perception of Devadatta as the same identical man. 
This knowledge of the man is nirvikalpaka, since its object is 
not qualified by or related to anything. What we apprehend 
here is the simple identity of the man in the past and the present, 
but not his relation to any time, space, or anything else. It 
is true that the man may have certain attributes and is related 
to this or that time and space. But in the }>erception in ques¬ 
tion we are not at all concerned with his relation to any attri¬ 
bute, but only with his identity as such. It may be urged here 
that since the knowledge is grounded on a proposition {vdkya- 
janya), it cannot but be relational in character. A proposition 
is the assertion of a relation between two things, of which one 
is the subject and the other predicate. Hence the knowledge 
‘ this is that man ’ must be savikalpaka or predicative. To 
this the Advaita Vedantist replies that a proposition which 
asserts the identity of an object does not come under the law 
of predication. When we say ‘ this is that man ’ we do not 
predicate ‘ that man ’ of ‘ this.’ It is not the case that we 
relate ‘ this man ’ with What man,’ but simply assert the 
identity between the two. An identity proposition (akhan- 
ddrtha vdkya) thus gives us non-predicative or non-relational 
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knowledge (nitvikalpaka jndna).'^ Thus we see that, accord¬ 
ing to the Advaita Vedanta, nirvikalpaka perception is a judg¬ 
ment of identity expressed in a proposition. The identity that is 
perceived in nirvikalpaka does not pertain to any of the specific 
attributes or parts of the perceived object. It refers only to 
the identity of the object as an unrelated essence, i.e. as pure 
being. But while the ‘ identical ’ perceived in nirvikalpaka is 
an abstract unity of being, our krjowledge of it is a propositional 
judgment of the non-predicative order {akhanddrtha vdkya). 
The Vedantist further holds that nirvikalpaka perception is self¬ 
manifest or self-conscious knowledge. It is perceived by itself 
(pratyaksa), and does not require any other knowledge to 
manifest or perceive it. It follows also that we have first the 
savikalpaka perception of an object as related to certain 
qualities and then a nirvikalpaka perception of. it as a unity 
that remains identical with itself under different conditions. 

According to the Buddhists, nirvikalpaka is the only type 
of valid perception. It is such cognition of an object as 
contains no element of thought or ideation in it {kalpand- 
podham)d Ordinarily, knowledge involves two elements, 
namely, the given or the sensed and the meant or the ideated. 
The Buddhists hold that what is given is a unique individual 
(svalaksana) that belongs to no class and is not related to any¬ 
thing.'' We may call it by a name, bring it under a class and 
think of it as having certain qualities, actions and relations. 
But its name, class, quality, action and relation arc not any 
part of what is directly given ; these are the contribution of our 
mind {kalpand) to the given experience. Hence nirvikalpaka 
perception is a cognition of the given datum as such, i.e. as not 
modified by any idea or concept like those of its name, class, 
etc. (namajdtyddyasamyutam). It is a pure sensation of the 
simples of experience and does not lend itself to any verbal 

1 VP., Ch. I. 

2 Dignaga, Pramdnasamuccaya, Ch. I ; NBT., pp. g f. 

3 Cf. '*Apare tu svalaksanamatragocaram nirvikalpakamicchanti,*' SD,, 

p. 41 . 
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expressoin {abhildpasamsargayogyapratibhdsam) . As contrasted 
to this, savikalpaka perception is a verbalised experience, in 
which the object is determined by the concepts of name, class, 
relation, etc. Here we think of the object as a complex of parts 
and attributes, bearing a certain name and having certain 
relations. Such knowledge, however, is false, since jt is not 
due to the given object, but to our conceptual construction of 
it.' Tlius the Buddhists reduce nirvikalpaka to pure sensation 
which is valid but blind, and savikalpaka to conceptual know¬ 
ledge which is definite but false. Be it noted, however, that the 
Buddhist’s nirvikalpaka as a cognition of the simples or unique 
individuals of experience is less abstract than the Advaitin’s 
nirvikalpaka as a cognition of pure being. 

In the Mimaihsa, the Sahkhya and tlie Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system we have what may be called a concrete view of percep¬ 
tion. According to these realistic schools, what is given in 
perception is not, as the Advaitins think, a pure unity of being 
or the abstract identity of the ‘ this ' and ‘ that ’ of experience. 
Nor is it, as the Buddhists suppose, the unique individual, the 
bare particular or the mere ‘ this ’ of experience. On the other 
hand, it is held in these systems that any perception, nirvikal¬ 
paka or savikalpaka, is a direct cognition, of the real individual 
which is a unity of the universal and the particular. The dis¬ 
tinction between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not due to any 
difference in the contents of perception, but to the way in which 
the same contents of experience may be ordered and arranged. 
As we shall see, however, there is some difference of opinion 
as to the nature and structure of nirvikalpaka perception 
between the Bhatta Mimaihsa and Sahkhya systems, on the 
one hand, and the Prabhakara and Nyaya-Vaisesika systems, 
on the other. 

According to the Sahkhya and the Bhatta Mimaihsa, 
both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka are equally valid and 
necessary modes of perceptual knowledge. By nirvikalpaka 

1 NVT., I. I. 4. ; Madhavacaryya, Sarvadarianasamgraha, Chapter on 
Bauddha philosophy. Vide also NM., pp. 92 i- 
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they mean that cognition which spontaneously arises at the first 
moment of contact between sense and object.’ It is a know¬ 
ledge of the object as one individual whole of generic and 
specific attributes. There is no differentiation between the 
universal and the particular that are combined in the body of 
the individual. Hence there is only an apprehension of the 
individual as an indefinite object {sammugdhavastumdtra), but 
no definite understanding of it as this or that kind of object 
(vastuvisesa).' Nirvikalpaka perception thus resembles the 
perception of children and dumb persons. Like the latter 
perception, it is a simple apprehension of an object as some¬ 
thing, but not as this or that kind of thing. So, likewise, it 
cannot be expressed in words, i.e. embodied in propositions. 
Thus nirvikalpaka perception is a simple apprehension, in which 
the ‘ this ’ of experience is brought under the general idea of 
‘ something ’ (vastusdrmnya). It is a judgment without words, 
i.e. a non-propositional judgment.^ That nirvikalpaka is a 
real mode of perception appears from the fact that it is the basis 
of what we call reflex actions and savikalpaka perceptions. 
When a man suddenly withdraws his finger from a pricking 
pin, we cannot say that there is in him a clear understanding 
of the pricking object as a pin. Yet without some knowledge 
of the object his action remains unintelligible. What prompts 
the man’s action in this case is properly described as nirvi¬ 
kalpaka perception of ' something pricking him’. Again, savi- 
kaipaka perception is understood by all as the predicative know¬ 
ledge of an object {vaisistydvagdhi jndna). In it the homo¬ 
geneous indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception is analysed 
into the universal and the particular (sdmdnya-visesa), and the 
two are then related by way of predication. Thus when I 
perceive an animal as a cow, my perception is savikalpaka, 


1 Aksasannipatanantaramaviviktasamanyaviilesavibhagaih sarhmugdhavastu- 
matragocaramalocanajfianam, SD., p. 40. 

2 Sammugdham vastumatrantu praggrhnantyavikalpitam, tatsamanya- 
vi^psabhyaih kal pay anti manisinah, TKD., 27. 

^Jhid, 
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since I definitely predicate ‘ cowness ’ of the animal before me. 
Now such predication is possible only through comparison oi 
the animal in question with other objects of our past cxf)erience 
and recollection of their respective class-names. But the 
impetus to the acts of comparison and verbal memory must be 
given by a previous cognition of the animal as some kind of 
thing. This first nirvikalpaka cognition of the animal as some¬ 
thing (vaslusamdnya) is necessary for the subsequent savikal- 
paka understanding of it as this i)articular kind of thing 
(vastuvisesa), i.e. as a cow. The indefinite individual of the 
first experience is analysed into ‘ this thing ’ as a particular, 
and ‘ cowness ' as a universal in relation to it and qualifying 
it as a predicate. This is the savikalpaka knowledge of the 
thing in terms of the substantive-adjective relation, and it is 
expressed as a verbal judgment of the form: ‘ this is a cow." 
Thus we see that, according to the Sankhya and Bhatta 
Mimaihsa schools, nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka arc but two 
stages in the perception of the same fact. The former is a stage 
of unverbalised judgment of an object as an individual whole, 
while the latter is a verbal judgment of it by way of predication. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Prabhakara Mimaiiisa sys¬ 
tems we find a theory of perception which is in substantial 
agreement with that just explained above. According to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas, ordinary perception is of two kinds, namely, 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka, both of which are equally valid 
and grounded in reality.'* They hold that nirvikalpaka is not 
merely a cognition of the bare particular (svalaksana), since it 
manifests the universal {sdntdnya) as well. If the universal 

' SD. & SC., p. 40 ; TKD., 27. 

2 Some commentators on the Nyaya system think that the distinction 
between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not recognised in the Sutra. Bhasya 
and Vdrttika, and that it was introduced into the Nyaya philosophy by later 
logicians. Vacaspati Misra, however, in his Tdtparyatikd (p. 125) traces the 
distinction to Nydya-Sutra, 1. 1. 4. Following his teacher, Trilocana, he takes 
the words avyapada^yam and vyavasdydtmakam contained in this sutra to mean 
respectively nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions. Later Naiyayikas follow 
Vacaspati in this interpretation of the sutra and hold that it distinguishes 
between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka as two kinds of ordinary perceptions. 
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is not cognised at the nirvikaipaka stage, our knowledge of it 
at a subsequent savikalpaka stage becomes inexplicable. But 
for a direct knowledge of the universal as a unity of the indivi¬ 
duals we could not recognise them as similar and group them 
together into one class. The universal cannot be constructed 
by our mind at any stage of our knowledge, unless we start with 
it as a directly given fact.* Nor again, is nirvikaipaka a know¬ 
ledge of the abstract universal {sdmdnyamdtra), or of pure 
being (sattd). Our first cognition of a thing is not merely an 
apprehension of its unity, but also of its differences. When we 
perceive anything, its manifoldness is as much manifest to cons¬ 
ciousness as its unitary character. It is cognised as a unity of 
many parts, qualities and aspects. Likewise, if nothing but 
mere being {sattd) be the content of immediate apprehension, 
we do not know how to account for our knowledge of the parti¬ 
culars {visesa) of experience. Further, pure being which is 
nothing in particular cannot be the object of our knowledge.“ 
Hence we are to admit that in nirvikaipaka perception there 
is a cognition of both the universal and the particular, the 
generic and specific projierties of an object as such.“ It is a 
knowledge of the perceived object with all the w'ealth of its 
concrete characters in themselves. It cognises the universal 
or the class-essence present in the object of perception as well 
as its colour, form, structure and other specific characteristics. 
Thus the nirvikaipaka or indeterminate perception of an orange 
is the cognition which is produced immediately after the contact 
of the senses with the object, and which manifests its generic 
and specific properties in their isolation. It gives us a know¬ 
ledge of the orange, not as orange, but as the grouping of a 
certain colour, taste, smell, etc., with a certain universal called 
orangeness.^ But while both the universal and the particu- 

1 NM., p. 98. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Sfimanyavi^csei^u svarupalocanamatram pratyaksam, PS,, p. 187 ; nirvi- 
kalpakam . . . samanyaiii vi^esarh cobhayamapi grhnati, Nk., p. 189. 

4 SM., 58. 
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lars constituting an object are cognised in nirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception, they are not l)rought under the substantive-adjec¬ 
tive relation {viscsyavisesanasambandhcinavagdhi).'^ In nirvi¬ 
kalpaka perception these arc cognised as unrelated units of 
reality. Here then the object of perception is not known as an 
individual related to a certain universal. It is not judged as an 
individual belonging to a certain class and bearing that class- 
name. Hence nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of an object as 
not characterised in any way {nisprakdraka) It is an appre¬ 
hension of the object as ‘ something’, but not as related to a 
class and called by a name {ndmajatyddiyojandhmam... 
kikeididamiti) . ' Hence it is not a judgment of the object in 
terms of the subject-predicate relation {vaisklydnavagdhi). On 
the other hand, it is a simple apprehension of the existence 
and attributes of an object without any corresponding judg¬ 
ment of it in words, or bj. way of predication. 

According to some linguistic thinkers there cannot be any 
nirvikalpaka perception in the sense of an unverbalised 
experience as explained above. They hold that we cannot 
think things except through words. All objects arc inseparably 
conneett'd with the words by which they are denoted. To 
cognise a thing is to know it as such-and-sut:h and so to relate 
it to a denotative word (vdeakasabda). Likewise, we can act 
in relation to a thing only when we know it precisely as of this 
or that kind, i.e. determine it by means of a class-name. In 
fact, all our cognitions are embodied in verbal propositions, 
such as ‘ I know a colour,’ ‘ I have a taste,’ ‘ it is a smell,’ 
and so on. All cognitions being thus inseparable from verbal 
expressions, there can be no nirvikalpaka or unverbalised 
cognition.” The Nyaya-Vaisesikas repudiate the linguistic con- 

1 Avyapadeiyam jatyadisvarupavagahi na tu jatyadinam mitho vi^esana- 
viiesyabhavavagahiti, NVT., p. 125. 

2 Namajatyadiyojanarahitaiii vaiSistyanavagahi nisprakarakaih nirvik- 
alpakam, TC., I, p. 809. 

3 Nirvikalpakaih vi^esyaprakaradirahitani vastusvarupamatrajnanam TM., 

Ch. II. 

* NB., I. I. 4. ; NK., p. 189. 
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tcntion on the following grounds. In the case of children and 
dumb persons there is undoubtedly a knowledge of many 
objects, but no verbal expression of that knowledge. Even 
in the case of grown up persons, who are in the habit of express¬ 
ing their thoughts in words, there is such a thing as sensation 
which is a bare apprehension of something, but no verbal 
judgment of it. The first stage of perception is a sensory cog¬ 
nition arising just with the contact between sense and object. 
Like the perception of the child or the dumb person, it does not 
require and has not the time to develop into verbal judgment. 
The verbal expression of sensory cognitions is a later stage of 
perception, which serves the purpose of social intercourse and 
communication. The linguistic contention that objects are in¬ 
separable from their corresponding words leads to absurd conse¬ 
quences. If it were true that all objects are inseparably con¬ 
nected with all the words denoting them, even children and 
idiots should know all those words when they perceive the 
objects. It follows also that a man who perceives the words 
‘ colour,’ ' sound,’ etc., should have a knowledge of the objects 
denoted by them, even though he may be deprived of their 
special sense organs. Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that all 
cognitions need not necessarily be verbally expressed know¬ 
ledge. As a matter of fact, what enables us to recall the words 
with which an object is associated is a previous nirvikalpaka cog¬ 
nition of it as an existent fact. Our first experience of an object 
is a simple apprehension of its existence apart from any verbal 
association. Such simple unverbalised experience is the ground 
of our subsequent judgment of it in words or predicative propo¬ 
sitions. Hence nirvikalpaka is a real stage of perception.^ 
According to the Naiyayikas, nirvikalpaka is a real but 
not a perceived fact (atindriya )It is a conscious, but not a 
self-conscious state. The Naiyayikas hold that to be self-cons¬ 
cious means, for a conscious state, to be perceived by another 
state of consciousness. In self-consciousness {anuvyavasdya) 

1 NB. and NK., ibid. 

2 Jannirvikalpakhyaih tadatindriyamisyate, BP. and SM., 58. 
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one cognition is cognised by another which follows the first 
and apprehends it as an object to itself. But there cannot be 
a cognition of ninnkalpaka cognition. To cognise a cognition 
is to know it explicitly as a cognition of this or that object. 
To become conscious of a mental state is to refer it explicitly 
to the self, on the one hand, and some definite object, on the 
other. Thus my awareness of a }>erception {anuvyavasdya) 
appears in the form ‘ I know this jar,’ or ‘ I know this table.' 
Nirvikalpaka perception is a knowledge of the uncharacterised 
object. It is an undifferentiated feeling of the indefinite. As 
such, it cannot be known as a perception of this or that object. 
Hence the Naiyayikas differ from the Advaitins in holding that 
nirvikalpaka perception cannot be perceived or directly known.' 
Although we cannot perceive it, we can logically prove it. 
The existence of nirvikalpaka perception is proved by inference. 
In savikalpaka perception an object is known as related to 
certain qualities. But we cannot know the relation between a 
thing and its qualities unless we previously know these in 
themselves. Nirvikalpaka is this prior knowledge of the thing 
and its qualities as unrelated entities. It is the ground of our 
savikalpaka or relational knowledge about the thing. Hence 
we must admit nirvikalpaka as the first stage of all grades 
of perception, since a simple cognition of existents as such 
is the precondition of all complex cognitions of their different 
relations. Thus the reality of nirvikalpaka is inferred from 
savikalpaka perception." 

With regard to savikalpaka perception, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas agree with others in holding that it is the cognition 
of an object as qualified by certain attributes (visistajndna). 
In it the object of perception is known as characterised by 
some qualities. So it is a judgment in which certain attributes 
are related to the object by way of predication, e.g. ‘ this is a 


1 Nirvikalpakarii na pratyaksam . . . vaiiistyanavagahijnanasya pratyaksaih 
na bhavati, ghatamaham janamiti pratyayat, etc,, SM., 58. 

2 Vi^istavai^i?tyajnanam prati hi vi^esanatavacchedaka-prakarakaih jnanam 
kara^am, etc., TC., I, p, 812. 
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COW.’* Here the attribute of cowness is predicafed of the 
presented object. Hence savikalpaka perception is always 
expressed in a proposition', of which the subject is the thing 
perceived and the predicate is the attribute present in the thing. 
From this it follows diat the contents of savikalpaka percep¬ 
tion arc the same as those of the nirvikalpaka. It is the same 
object that is cognised in both. But while in the former the 
object and its attributes stand in the subject-predicu,te relation, 
in the latter they arc not so related. Hence the two differ, not 
in their object or content, but only in point of predication. 
Savikalpaka is a judgment of the object in words or proposi¬ 
tions, but nirvikalpaka is a judgment of it not in words or propo¬ 
sitions. The one is a predicative, while the other is a non¬ 
predicative judgment of the same object or fact.“ 

While nirvikalpaka is the first, savikalpaka is the second 
stage of an ordinary perception. The first stage develops into 
the second in the case of all normal individuals who know 
the use of any language. The process of development from 
the one to the other is explained by association and memory. 
In the case of the perceptional judgment: ‘this is a cow,' 
the first step is the contact of sense with the object, which 
immediately leads to a nirvikalpaka perception or simple 
apprehension of the cow as something indefinite. The 
indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception being associated 
with a certain class-name in our past experience revives the 
word-image answering to that name. With this we remem¬ 
ber the class-name of the perceived object and call it by that 
name. It is here that we have a savikalpaka perception of the 
object expressed in the proposition ‘ this is a cow.’’ The 
Buddhists deny the validity of the savikalpaka mode of per¬ 
ception. They contend that what is given in perception is a 

1 Savikalpakarhca vi^istajnanaih yatha gaurayainiti, ibid., p. 839. Savi- 
kalpakam namajatyadiyojanatniakaiii. TB.. p. 5 

2 Tasmat ya eva vastvatma savikalpakasya gocarah sa eva nirvikalpakasya 
6abdollekhavivarjitah. . . lha ^abdanusandhanamatramaljhyadhikam param, 
visayc na tu bhedo’sti savikalpavikalpayoh, NM., p. 99. 

2 Vide NVT., p. 128 ; NK., p. 192. 
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bare particular which belongs to no class and bears no name, 
i.e. has no relations. Its class, name, etc., arc only thought- 
relations "which do not exist in the object, but are introduced 
into it by the thinking subject to meet the needs of our practical 
life.^ From the standpoint of the Nyaya realism, however, 
there is no error in the savikalpaka perception of an object as 
qualified by certain attributes and called by a name. Accord¬ 
ing to it, what is given in nirvikalpaka j>erception is neither a 
characterless nor an uncharacterisable object, although it be 
not so far characterised in any way. In reality the object is 
a concrete individual in which certain particulars or specific 
attributes are united with a certain class-essence or universal. 
While in nirvikalpaka the object is apprehended as an un¬ 
differentiated whole of the universal and the particulars, in 
savikalpaka these are analysed, unfolded and recombined into 
the substantive-adjective relation. Hence it cannot be said that 
savikalpaka is concerned only with thought-relations which have 
no objective basis. Rather, it unfolds all that is implicitly 
involved in the nirvikalpaka stage and expresses it in the fonri 
of a proposition. It does not add anything that is not con¬ 
tained in the object itself. It represents no change or develop¬ 
ment in the object of perception. On the other hand, it marks 
a change in the perceptive consciousness of the object, a deve¬ 
lopment of it from a dumb feeling of ‘ something there ' to an 
articulate expression of the feeling as a cognition of this or that 
definite thing. Hence savikalpaka is as valid as, but more 
expressive than, nirvikalpaka perception.® 

Yet another theory of perception, which we have to consi¬ 
der now, presents what may be called the most concrete view 
of perception. It takes up the extreme position that all per¬ 
ceptions are savikalpaka or determinate and that there is no 
such thing as a perfectly indeterminate {nirvikalpaka) percep¬ 
tion. This view of perception is shared by the Carvakas, the 
Jainas, the ancient Sabdikas and the Vi^istadvaita Vedanta of 

* Vide NVT., pp. 133!., and TR., pp. 60-61. 

* Vide NVT., pp. 137-44 : NM., pp. 64-69. 

26—(o.p. 103) 
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Ramanuja. According to Ramanuja, to know a thing is to 
know it as possessed of certain attributes. A thing’s existence 
cannot be separated from its nature and attributes. To know 
the ‘ that ’ or existence of a thing is also to know the ‘what’ oi 
the nature of its existence. All knowledge is, therefore, a 
definite cognition of some object as related to a certain class and 
qualified by certain attributes. It is always a determinate 
(savikalpaka) cognition of the object as this or that kind of 
thing. There cannot be any knowledge of the perfectly indeter¬ 
minate. That which is no thing in particular cannot be the 
object of our knowledge. Hence there is no such thing as in¬ 
determinate {nirvikalpaka) knowledge in the sense of a cog¬ 
nition of what is not determined or characterised in any way 
(nirvisesa). There being thus no absolutely indeterminate 
knowledge, the distinction of nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka 
perception is a relative distinction. It is a distinction between 
two perceptions, both of which cognise an object as somehow 
qualified and determined (savisesavisaya). But while in nirvi¬ 
kalpaka the object of perception is partially determined, in 
savikalpaka it is determined more fully and clearly. Thus the 
first perception of a cow is nirvikalpaka in the sense of being 
a cognition of it as an animal of a certain make-up, or of some 
kind, but not of this or that particular kind. On the other 
hand, the perception of the same object, in the case of an adult 
who knows cows as a class, will be savikalpaka in so far as the 
object is here further determined and definitely known as belong¬ 
ing to the class of cows. Savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions are thus cognitions, not of the characterised and 
uncharacterised, but of the more or less definitely characterised 
object.* 

The Carvakas, the Sabdikas and the Jainas go further than 
Ramanuja and hold that nirvikalpaka perception is not real 
in any sense. According to the Jainas, all true knowledge must 


^ Pratyaksasya nirvikalpakasavikalpakabhedabhinnasya na nirvi^esavastani 
pramanabhavah, etc., Sribhasya, i. i. i. 
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be a definite and an assured cognition of objects {vyavasdydt- 
makam jndnam).' What distinguishes true knowledge from 
doubt, error and the rest is the fact that it is a firm belief which 
is also true. It is a definite judgment of an object as this and 
not as that.“ In it there is a definite affirmation or denial that 
an object is or is not such-and-such. In the so-called nirvikal- 
paka perception, however, there is no such definite assertion of 
anything about any object. Hence it cannot be recognised as 
a form of valid knowledge. Further, all knowledge being 
implicit in an manifested by the self, perception is only con¬ 
ditioned and not produced by the function of the senses. Every 
perception, just when it occurs, will be a complete manifesta¬ 
tion of the object. In pcrce])tion there need not be a transition 
from an initial stage of vague and unorganised sense-impres¬ 
sions to that of distinct and determinate knowledge. All tnie 
perceptions are, therefore, determinate (savikalpaka) cognitions 
of objects as they really are in themselves.’ 

The same conclusion has been reached by the Sabdikas or 
grammarian philosophers on the ground of the intimate relation 
between thought and language. According to them, all objects 
are inseparably connected with the words or terms denoting 
them. All our thoughts and cognitions of things are expressed 
in words and propositions. We cannot think of things except 
through their corresponding denotative terms.■* Bhartrhari, a 
grammarian philosopher, lays it down as a general rule that 
there can be no thought without language and that all know¬ 
ledge must be verbalised exp)erience.’ It follows, therefore, 
that all our perceptions must be cognitions of objects as denoted 
by certain names or words. They must be expressed in 
propositions, in which the jjerceived thing and its qualities are 

^ Vide Prameyakamalayndrtanda. t. 

* Tanni^cayatmakaih samaropaviruddhatvadanumanavat, ibid., 3. 

^ Ibid., p. 8. 

* Sarve'rthah sarvatha sarvada sarvatra namadheyanvitah. etc.. NVT., 
p. 125. 

*'» Na so'sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamadrte, anuviddhamiva jhanaiii 
sarvarii §abdena gamyate. (Bhartrhari, Kdrihd quoted in Siddhdntacandrika. 
PP* 39 - 40 .)- 
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related as subject and predicate. Hence there can be no nirvi- 
kaipaka perception in the sense of a cognition which is 
independent of verbal expression and free from association with 
words or general terms.* All perception is thus savikalpaka 
or determinate knowledge of objects as qualified by the 
attributes predicated of them. The Carvakas recognise only 
savikalpaka or determinate perception, in w'hich we cognise 
objects as possessed of a number of perceptible qualities. For 
them, nirvikalpaka perception is a hypothesis which cannot be 
verified by actual experience. It is something which cannot 
be perceived and is therefore unreal. 

With this we pass from the extreme view of perception as 
blind sensation to what appears to us to be another extreme 
view of it as a fully developed judgment expressed in a 
predicative proposition. This is met by an intermediate position 
that distinguishes between two modes of perception, namely, 
the nirvikalpaka and the savikalpaka, of which the former is a 
simple apprehension or judgment of an object without words, 
and the latter a predicative judgment of it in a word-proposition. 
This intermediate position seems to be a more reasonable view 
of perception. The pure sensation, to which the Buddhists 
reduce perception, is a psychological myth. Then the linguistic 
view of perception as always a fully developed propositional 
judgment is contradicted by such perceptions as ante-date 
language, e.g. the perceptions of children and higher animals. 
Even in the case of adults who know a language, an indefinite 
cognition of an object as given in sensation may very well precede 
a definite perception, in which it is recognised as a particular 
kind of thing. According to most of the Indian systems, the 
former is the nirvikalpaka and the latter the savikalpaka mode 
of perceptual knowledge. It is also generally held by them 
that there is no room for error in nirvikalpaka perception, since 
it is a bare apprehension of the given object without any judg¬ 
ment of it as this or that. Hence it is always true. It is the 


1 NVT., pp 125-26. 
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savikalpaka perception of an object as a particular kind of 
thing that is liable to error, since our judgment here may not 
conform to the real nature of the object.^ 

2. Recognition {pralyabhijna) as a mode of perception 

Recognition may be understood in two senses. In a wide 
sense, recognition means understanding the nature or character 
of a thing. In this sense, to recognise a thing is to know it as 
such-and-such, as when I know that the animal before me is 
a cow. It is generally admitted that recognition in this sense 
is an ordinary mode of perception, which is called savikalpaka 
and which relates a thing and its qualities by way of predica¬ 
tion. In a narrow sense, however, recognition means knowing a 
thing as that which was known before. To recognise thus 
means to cognise once again that which we are aware of having 
cognised before. Pratyabhijnd is recognition in this sense. It 
consists in knowing not only that a thing is such-and-such but 
that it is the same thing that we saw before. According to the 
Naiya3dkas, pratyabhijnd is the conscious reference of past and 
a present cognition to the same object. I see a jar, recognise 
it as something that was jjerceived before, and say ‘ this is the 
same jar that I saw.’^ 

With regard to the nature of pratyabhijhd or recognition 
the question is: Is it a simple or a complex cognition? Is 
it a case of pure perception or menory? According to the 
Buddhists, recognition is a mechanical compound of percep¬ 
tion and memory. It cannot be called perception, because it 
relates to a past object with which there cannot be any sense- 
contact. It cannot be called pure memory which refers only 
to the past, while recognition refers to a present object as the 


^ Jayanta Bhat^, however, maintains that liability to error is common 
to both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions. The illusions of sense, 
like the perception of two moons, are instanced by him as cases of nirvikalpaka 
perception which are erroneous. (Vide Nydyamanjari, p. 97.) 

^ Piirvaparayorvijnanayorekavi§aye pratisandhijiianam pratyabhijhanam, etc., 
NB., 3. I. 7., 3. 2. 2. 
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‘ this.’ Nor can wc say that recognition is a synthesis or 
unitary product of perception and memory. Perception and 
memory arise respectively out of sensation and imagination, 
and are incapable of fusing into a single effect. Admitting that 
recognition is a unitary product, what is the nature of its object ? 
If the object be past, then recognition is not different from 
memory. If it be in the future recognition becomes a form of 
imagination (samkalpa). The object cannot be a merely present 
fact, since in recognition the object is identified with something 
of our past experience. To say that the object of recognition 
exists in the past, present and future is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence the Buddhists conclude that pratyabhijhd is a dual 
cognition including both perception and memory which refer 
resp>ectively to the two aspects of an object as ‘ this ' and ‘ tliat,' 
or as present and past.’ 

The Jainas take praiyahhijnd to mean recognition in the 
sense of both understanding the nature of an object and 
knowing that it was perceived before. To recognise a thing 
is to know that it has this or that property, or that it is the same 
as what was seen before. It is not true to say that praiya- 
bhijnd is a dual cognition consisting of perception and memory. 
Although conditioned by perception and memory, it is a new 
kind of knowledge which cannot be resolved into them. The 
testimony of introspection clearly tells us that Praiyabhijnd is 
a unitary cognition and a distinct type of knowledge. What 
the Naiyakas call upamdna or comparison is, according to the 
Jainas, a form of praiyabhijnd as understood by them.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, praiyabhijnd consists in 
knowing that a thing now perceived is the same as what was 
perceived before.’ That praiyabhijnd or recognition, in the 
second sense, is a single psychosis appears clearly from the 
fact that it refers to one and the same object. The cognitions 

1 NM., pp. 4 ^ 8 - 4 g. 

2 Vide Prameyakamalarndrtanda, pp. 97-100. 

3 So’yaih Devadatta ityatitavartainanakalavisistavi^ayakaiii jiliinam pratya- 
bhijna, Mitabhdsim, p. 25. 
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of a jar and a cloth are two different psychoses, because they 
are evidently related to two different objectives. Recognition 
refers to only one thing and is therefore a simple and unitary 
cognition. The unique cause {karana) of the phenomenon of 
recognition is constituted by the senses and the effects of past 
experience. Recognition is brought about by sense-impressions 
as modified by the effects of previous experience of an object.' 
It gives us the knowledge of an object as existing in the present 
and as qualified by its relation to the past." A thing’s relation 
to past time or a past experience is a character which qualifies 
its present existence. To know this is just to know that we have 
perceived it before, i.e. to recognise it. Hence recognition is 
a special mode of savikalpaka perception. In all but the 
nirvikalpaka mode; of perception there is the influence of past 
experience on our present knowledge. All savikalpaka or 
determinate perceptions of objects consist of certain given or 
presentative elements and certain representative factors like 
ideas and images of similar objects experienced in the past. 
In an ordinary savikalpaka perception the representative 
factors do not remain distinct but are assimilated with the pre¬ 
sentative elements to make up one percept. In pmtyahhijnd 
or recognition, the representative factor has the form of a 
definite recollection of some past experience of an object and 
modifies the present perception of it. Still it is perception, since 
it is brought about by sense-object contact.’ Hence the 
Naiyayika concludes that recognition is a kind of qualified 
perception, in which the present object is qualified by a distinct 
recollection of its past experience. The Mimaihsakas and the 
Advaita Vedantins also hold that recognition is a kind of 
perception. The Mimariisakas, however, do not distinguish it 
from an ordinary savikalpaka perception. According to them, 
recognition is that kind of perception in which the object is 


1 Samskarasahitamindriyamasyah pratiteh karanam etc., NM., p. 459. 

2 Atitakalavi^isto vartamanakalavacchinna^cartha etasyamavabhrisatc, ibid. 
2 Purvabhijnanavi^istagrahyamanamisyalam pratyabhijfianam, NM., p. 461. 
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determined by the name by which it is called, e.g. ' this is 
Devadatta.’* For the Advaitin, pratyahhijnd is a perception of 
the nirvikalpaka kind, since there is in it no predication of any¬ 
thing about the perceived object, but an assertion of its identity 
amidst changing conditions.' 


^ SD., p, 42. 
» VP., Ch. I. 



CHAPTER X 


EXTRAORDINARY PERCEPTION (ALAUKIKA 
PRATYAKSA) 

I. Samanyalaksana or the perception of classes 

In the ancient school of the Nyaya we do not meet w'ith 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or 
extraordinary perception. This distinction appears in the 
modern Nyaya beginning with Gahge^a. In laukika or ordinary 
perception there is a normal sense-contact with objects present 
to sense. In alaukika perception, however, the objects are not 
actually present to sense, but are conveyed to it through an 
extraordinary medium. In it there is a special kind of sense- 
object contact (alaukika-sannikarsa). Extraordinary percep¬ 
tion is of three kinds, namely, samanyalaksana, jhdnalaksana 
and yogaja. 

Samanyalaksana is the perception of a whole class of 
objects through the generic property (sdmdnya) perceived in 
any individual member of that class. Thus when we perceive 
something as a pot we judge it as belonging to the class of pots. 
But to know that the thing belongs to the class of pots is also 
to know all other pots belonging to the same class. To say that 
‘ this is a pot ’ is to know, by implication, what all other pots 
are. Hence in perceiving one thing as a pot we perceive all 
other pots. But the other pots are not present to sense in the 
same way in which one is present. How then can there be any 
perception of the other pots ? If there is to be any perception 
of the other pots, they must be in some sort of contact (sanni- 
karsa) with our sense. According to the Naiyayikas, when we 
perceive one pot we perceive the universal ' potness ’ as its 
defining property. It is this perception of the universal 
27— (o.P. 103) 
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' potness ’ in the present pot that serves the purpose of contact 
(dsatti) between sense and all other pots. The knowledge of the 
universal {sdmdnyajndna) is here the medium of sense-object 
contact, by which we have a perception of all pots when one 
is perceived.' It may be objected here that sdmdnyalaksana 
perception would make each of us omniscient. If all the objects 
of a class are known with the perception of any of them, we 
should know all knowable objects when we perceive anything 
of the world as belonging to the class of knowables. The 
Naiyayikas reply that in sdmdnyalaksana we perceive only one 
member of a class as an individual with its specific and generic 
properties, while the other members are known as possessing the 
generic property or the universal alone. Hence we cannot 
expoct to have that full and detailed knowledge of all things, 
which is implied by omniscience. 

That sdmdnyalaksana is a type of real perception is 
supported by the Naiyayikas on the following grounds. With¬ 
out it we cannot explain the knowledge of universal propositions 
(vydpti), which is presupposed in inference. How do we know 
that all smokes are related to fire ? We cannot know this if our 
perception be limited to particular smokes, for any number of 
particulars will not make up the universal. Hence we must 
admit that while perceiving one smoke as related to fire, we 
perceive all smokes, through the universal ‘ smokeness,' as so 
related. It cannot be said that it is unnecessary to assume that 
we perceive all smokes as related to fire, because we cannot 
even doubt if all smokes are related to fire or not, unless all 
smokes are somehow presented to us when we do perceive one 
as related to fire.® Again without sdmdnyalaksana we cannot 
explain negative judgments of percep>tion like ‘ this cloth is not 
a p)ot,’ ‘ this is not a cow,’ etc. To say that ' this is not a cow ' 
is to know the class of cows, i.e. all cows. This can be known 
only if when perceiving one cow we p)erceive all other cows 
through the universal ‘ cowness ’ as perceived in the pM’esent 


* Asattira^rayanam tu samanyajnanamisyate, etc., BP. and SM., 64-65. 
«T.C., 11 , pp. 29of. ; SM. 65. 
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and perceived cow. Further, we cannot explain the voluntary 
effort to attain a pleasure without the help of samanyalaksana. 
To strive consciously for a pleasure is somehow to know it as 
something to be, but not yet, experienced. But how can we know 
a pleasure which we have not yet had ? This is possible if, when 
experiencing one pleasure, we know all pleasures through the uni¬ 
versal ‘ pleasurableness ’ as belonging to the perceived pleasure.' 

The Nyaya view of samanyalaksana has been severely 
criticised and finally rejected by the Vedanta. According to it, 
sdtndnya or the universal is a group of essential and common 
attributes belonging to a number of individuals. While the 
universal, as such, may be perceived along with the perception 
of an individual, it does not give us a perception of all the 
individuals possessing the same universal. Nor is there any 
valid ground to believe that in perceiving one individual we 
must perceive all other individuals of the same class. Thus in 
inference, say of fire from smoke, it is sufficient if we know 
‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘ fireness.’ It is not at all necessary 
for us to know that all smokes are related to fire. If all were 
known, then there would be no need for any inference in a 
particular case. Similarly, the negative judgment ‘ this is not 
a cow ’ is quite possible if we only know what ‘ cowness ’ is 
and not what all cows are. So, too, there may be a conscious 
pursuit of some future pleasure if the pursuer knows it to be 
similar to his previously experienced pleasures. For this, there 
need not be a samanyalaksana perception of all pleasures when 
one is actually perceived.* 

Now we are to observe that the reality of sdmdnya- 
laksana as a type of perception depends on the presentative 
knowledge, if any, of a class of things. If there is any such know¬ 
ledge with regard to a whole class of things, we have to admit 
sdmdnyalaksana as a type of genuine perception. It is pointed 
out by the Naiyayikas that any knowledge of the genus or the 
class does not justify us in believing in sdmdnyalaksana. To 


1 Ibid., pp. 283-90. 

2 Vide Advaitasiddhi, pp. 137-39. 
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know the general character of an atom is to have only a concep¬ 
tual knowledge (mdnasabodha) of all atoms. Similarly, we 
may think of the class of pots in a dark room. But that does 
not mean that we have a presentation of all pots through any 
sense for which we require the help of a sdmdnyaiaksana 
perception. It is only when in perceiving some individual 
object there is the presentation of the class of objects to which 
it belongs that we have to admit sdmdnyaiaksana to explain 
the presentative knowledge of that class. Hence the crucial 
question is tliis: Is there any presentative or direct knowledge 
of a class of things? The Naiyayikas contend that there is such 
a knowledge and seek to prove it on such grounds as we have 
explained above. Before we come to tliese we may state the 
following facts as more or less non-controversial. 

When I know an individual as belonging to a certain class 
I know the universal or class-essence underlying it. To know 
the universal, however, is to know a character or group of 
characters which belongs to all the members of the class. So 
in knowing the universal I know all the individuals of that 
class—past, present and future—as participating in that 
universal. To know a horse as horse is to know horseness, 
and to know horseness is to know that it belongs to all horses, 
or to know all horses as possessing it. Again, a knowledge of 
the class seems to be implied in any generalisation. When from 
such particular cases as ‘ A is mortal,’ ‘ B is mortal,’ ‘ C is 
mortal.’ and so on, we conclude that ' all men are mortal,’ we 
somehow know that mortality is true of the class of men. Now 
the question is: How do we know anything about the whole of 
a class of things from the observation of some of its members ? 
In other words, how do we get general propositions from the 
observation of particular facts? 

In Western logic this is explained by inductive inference.* 
The Naiyayikas, however, hold that the knowledge of the elasg 
or the general proposition is given by perception of an extra- 


^ Vide Mill, A System of Logic ; Stebbing, Logic in Practice, pp. 19-20. 
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ordinary kind. The Vedantins, on the other hand, argue that 
a generalisation is the statement of an invariable relation 
between universals and that it is known through the observa¬ 
tion of their concomitance in one or more instances. Thus the 
general proposition ‘ all men are mortal,’ or ' whatever is smoky 
is fiery’ is the expression of an invariable relation between 
manhood and mortality, or smokeness and fireness. We have 
a knowledge of such general propositions when in any parti¬ 
cular instance we find manhood to be related to mortality, or 
smokeness to fireness. The Vedanta view of generalisation 
thus corresponds to what is known as “ intuitive induction ” in 
Western logic* and is explained as a “process by means of which 
we apprehend a particular instance as exemplifying an abstract 
generalization,” as when ‘ from the apprehension of this red 
patch as being darker than that pink patch we may know 
immediately that every such red patch {i.e. redness) is darker 
than every such pink patch {i.e. pinkness).’ It seems to me 
that while the abstract principles of mathematics may be taken 
as statements of necessary relations between certain universal 
concepts, all our empirical generalisations, including those here 
given, are truths about classes of things. In fact, such prin¬ 
ciples are what may be better called the necessary laws of 
thought rather than truths about any universal that has a 
denotative reference to a class of things. But, if we take the 
above cases as abstract generalisations exemplified in particular 
instances, we do not understand how they can be called, as 
some Western logicians have called them, “ intuitive induction.’’ 
If by such induction we are to mean “ the immediate appre¬ 
hension of an axiom by means of its exemplification in a parti¬ 
cular instance,’’ we must admit that there is no room for any 
induction or inference or reasoning in it. If we have an 
immediate know’ledge of anything, there is no need for any 
inference or reasoning with regard to it. A description of such 
knowledge as “ intuitive induction ’’ seems to me to be no less 


^ Vide Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 243. 
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objectionable than a description of it as " perceptual inference.” 
If, however, by ” intuitive induction ” we mean the intuitive 
knowledge of a general principle through a particular instance, 
we should make it plain that such instance is not the basis of 
an inference with the regard to the general principle. Rather, 
the general principle is apprehended along with the particular 
instance, although an explicit statement of it may be separated 
from the latter by an interval of time. To guard against a 
possible misunderstanding, therefore, it is better to characterise 
our knowledge .of the general principles of logic and mathe¬ 
matics as intuition than to call it an ” intuitive induction.”* 
Our ordinary generalisations, however, are different from 
the abstract principles of logic and mathematics. While the 
latter are truths about certain universal concepts, the former 
are truths about classes of things. When we lay down the pro¬ 
position ‘ all men are mortal,’ or ‘ all smoky objects are fiery,’ 
what we really want to convey is, not that there is a necessary 
relation between manhood and mortality, or between smoke- 
ness and fireness, but that mortality is true of the class of men, 
or that all smokes are connected with fire. Such propositions 
are empirical generalisations in the sense that these are assertions 
about whole classes of things, which are hue, and that these 
are arrived at from observahon of particular instances. But 
what is the nature of the process of knowledge that is involved 
when we generalise from ‘ some ’ to ‘ all ’ in a logically valid 
way? Is it any kind of induchon? If so, it must be either 
‘ perfect induchon ’ or ” Induchon by Simple Enumerahon.” 
A ‘ perfect induction ’ is one in which ‘from the consideration 
of each of the members of a limited class we pass to a genera¬ 
lisation concerning all the members of tliat class.’ This is 
exemplified when on examining every boy of a class one says 


1 This is really admitted by Dr. Stebbing although there seems to be 
some wavering at certain places. Cf. ‘Thus we may be said to* see the 
general principle in apprehending the particular case.’* ‘The intuition is of 
the form but it relates to the material exemplified in the form" (italics mine). 
—A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 96-97, 244. 
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“ all the boys of this class are intelligent.” With regard to this 
Stebbing' says: ‘Mr. Johnson has suggested the convenient 
name summary induction for this mode of inference, and that it 
is certainly a more appropriate name than ” perfect induc¬ 
tion.” ’ It seems to me that both the names are equally inappro¬ 
priate, and that for the same reason. A summary of a number 
of observed facts is not an induction at all. To call it an 
induction, be it perfect or summary, is to misjudge its epistemic 
character as inferential. If on examining every patient in a 
sick-room a physician says ” all the patients in this room have 
got fever,” then his judgment is not to be described as an 
induction or inference in any sense. It is but a memory- 
synthesis like the one we have when we understand the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence by a synthesis of its constituent words and 
their meanings as that is effected by memory. Hence our 
knowledge of a general proposition like ' all men are mortal ’ 
cannot be called a “ perfect induction,” even if it were possible 
for us to examine all men. But that is not possible as a matter 
of fact, since in man we have, not a limited, but an unlimited 
class that has ” an infinite number of members.” 

Let us next consider whether an empirical generalisation 
like ' all men are mortal ’ can be explained by ” Induction by 
Simple Enumeration.” ‘‘Generalisation from a number of 
examined instances which are not assumed to constitute all the 
instances of the given class is now usually known by the name 
‘ Induction by Simple Enumeration.’ ”* Such induction may, 
therefore, be put in this form: ‘ A, B, C are mortal ; therefore, 
all men are mortal.’ But this is not a form of valid inference. 
It obviously violates the general rule of inference that we must 
not go beyond the evidence, since in this inference the conclusion 
makes a statement about all men on the ground of what is 
observed in some men. Further, if it were a form of valid 
inference, it would validate any argument that might be put in 
this form, just as the forms of deduction guarantee the validity 

1 A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 2.44. 

* Op. Cit., p. 245. 
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of a reasoning that may be put in any of them. While, how¬ 
ever, we accept the argument ‘ all men are mortal, because 
A, B, C are mortal,' we do not acquiesce in the propositon ‘ all 
men are white, because A, B, C are white.’ But why? If we 
examine the two arguments we shall see that the distinction 
between them is this. In the first, mortality which is found in 
some men is predicated of all men. In the second, whiteness 
which is observed in some men is predicated of all men. But 
then, we find A, B, C to be mortal, not because they are A, B, 
C, but because they are men. On the contrary, we know that 
A, B, C are white because they are A, B, C, and not simply 
because they are men as such. This means that while morta¬ 
lity is related to the essential nature of A, B, C, whiteness is 
not so related to them. That individual men like A, B, C 
possess a certain essential common nature which is to be found 
in all men is borne out by the fact that we put together all men 
into the class ‘ man ’ and exclude all other animals from that 
class. If, then, we find that mortality is related to the essential 
nature of some men, we know that all men must be mortal. 
That is, we know all men to be mortal when we know that 
mortality belongs to the essential nature of some men like 
A, B, C. But the first knowledge does not follow from the 
second. To know mortality to be related to the essential nature 
of some men is just to know that it is related to all men or the 
class of men. ' What is related to the essential nature of some 
men must be related to all men ’ is a truth which is known 
directly or immediately, and for which we require no infer¬ 
ence or reasoning. Hence our knowledge about the whole 
class is here an intuitive knowledge due to the knowledge of the 
class-essence or the universal. It cannot be said that the know¬ 
ledge of the class-essence or the universal is got by inductive 
inference. The latter presupposes the former and so cannot 
be the ground of it. It seems to me that the universal, under¬ 
lying a class of things is either directly known or never known. 
Observation of and experiment on things help us to find or 
discover the universal that is in them, but not to make or 
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construct it out of them. And when by obsciYation and experi¬ 
ment we find that the universal or class-essence is related to 
something, we know at once that all the members of the class 
are related to that thing. According to the Naiyayikas, it is 
the percej)tion of the whole of a class as related to an attribute, 
which is simultaneous with the perception of the class-essence 
as so related. To distinguish it from ordinary sense perception 
they call it alauhika or extraordinary perception. If this be, 
as it very likely is, so, what is known as inductive inference 
may be reduced to the Naiyayika's samanyalaksana perception 
in the sense of intuition of a general proposition through the 
knowledge of the class-essence or the universal.^ 


* Some Western logicians fully realise the futility ctf all induction as a 
form of valid inference. They do not, however, so clearly realise the implica¬ 
tion of this futility. Tf there is no jonn of inductive inference*, then; can be 
no such thing as inductive inference in logic. Tf this be admitted, as it 
should be, then the problem of generalisation takes a different form. A 
generalisation is no longer a matter of inference, but is to be explained by 
way of intuition. That our knowledge of general principles is intuitive will 
be admitted by many. But very few, if any, will admit that an empirical 
generalisation also is a matter of intuition based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals. Some Western logicians, however, seem to tend towards 
this view when they try to establish a general proposition on the ground of 
the knowledge of “important resemblances" or "common properties" or "cla.ss- 
characters" of things. Consider, for example, the following statenu'nts from 
Dr. Stebbing: ‘Such classes as swans and ynen differ from such classes as 
scarlet things and sour things in the fact that every member of the class swan, 
for instance, has several proy^erties in common with all the other members, 
whereas the members of the class scarlet things have few y')roperties in common 
which are not also yiossessed by things that are not scarlet. Such classes 
as swans are called tjy Mill, "natural kinds." ‘Simple enumeration is not, 
then, to be regarded as a process simply of counting ; it is a counting of 
instances recognised as having certain properties in common. The inference 
is deyjcndent uyxm recognition of resemblances.' (A Modern Introduction to 
Logic, pyi. 248-49.) Tt is the fact that certain proyierties arc found together 
that makes class-names so useful. If we know that there is a .set of proy)erties 
such that no member of the set is ever found without other members of the 
set, then we have a basis for infenmee. It is because this apy^ears to be the 
case with natural kinds that generalisation about natural kinds, such as crows, 
acids, men, seems to be plausilde.’ {Op. cit., p. 251.) "As Mr. Keynes points 
out: ‘Scientilic method, indeed, is mainly devoted to discovering means of so 
heightening the known analogy that we may dispense as far as po.ssible with 
the methods of pure induction.* *' {Op. cit., j). 256.) Cf. also Latta and 
Macbeth, The Elements of Logic, p. 268. 

28— (o.P. 103) 
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The Naiyayikas flirthcr p>oint out that without the percep¬ 
tion of the whole of a class of things the problem of generalisa¬ 
tion cannot even arise. If, when perceiving a particular smoke 
as related to fire, we ask ‘ are all smokes related to fire ? ’ it is 
because the class of smokes is somehow presented to us. It 
cannot be said that we merely ihink of all smokes as a concept 
or general idea, and that there is no presentation or direct 
experience of them. We can think of such particular smokes 
as were previously experienced by us. But the idea of parti¬ 
cular smokes always falls short of the class of smokes or all 
smoke.s. And there cannot be any idea of the class of smokes 
without a corresponding direct experience of it. It is only when, 
in perceiving one smoke as related to fire, all smokes are 
presented to us through the perception of the class-essence 
‘ smokeness,’ that we can legitimately ask the question; Are 
all smokes or the class of smokes related to fire? Hence we 
conclude that sanmnyalaksana is a type of genuine perception. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that we have not such a 
perception whenever we perceive any individual possessing a 
class-essence. It is only when the perception of the class-essence 
of an individual has a direct reference to the class of things to 
which it belongs that we have to admit a samdnyalaksana 
perception of that class of things through the. perception of the 
class-essence. In what cases other tlian those mentioned above 
there is such a reference is a matter of phenomenological obser¬ 
vation which w'e need not discuss here. 

2. Jndnalaksana or acquired perception 

The second type of extraordinary perception is called 
jndnalaksana. It is the perception of an object which is in 
contact with sense through a previous knowledge of itself. ‘ 
When on seeing something a man says: ‘ I see a piece of 
fragrant sandalwood,' he has an immediate knowledge or per- 


1 Vi^ayl yasya tasyaiva vyaparo jnanalak?anah, BP., 65. 
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ception of its fragrance. This cannot be explained without the 
help of jMnalaksana. How can he perceive the fragrant 
sandalwood, seen at a distance ? Its fragrance is not then smelt 
by him and so does not come in contact with the sense of smell. 
Nor can there be any ordinary contact between smell and the 
sense of sight. Still he perceives it as fragrant sandalwood 
lying at a distance. Hence we are to say that there is some 
extraordinary contact between fragrance and the sense of sight. 
Here our past experience of fragrance in the sandalwood does 
the work of contact between sense and object. Our past know¬ 
ledge of fragrance {saurabhajndna) brings about the present 
perception of it, although it is not actually smelt by us. It 
cannot be said that the present perception of fragrance as a 
particular is brought about by sdfndnyalaksana cognition of the 
class of fragrants. The latter cognition supposes an ordinary 
perception of the genus of fragrance through sense-contact 
which is not to be found in the present case.* Thus we see 
that in both sdnidnyalaksana and jndmlaksana perceptions 
sense-object contact is mediated by some kind of knowledge. 
In the former, the knowledge of a universal and, in the latter, 
some past experience is the medium of contact between sense 
and the perceived objects. But the (^distinction between them 
is this. While in sdmdnyalaksana the knowledge of the univer¬ 
sal leads to the perception of the individuals in which it inheres 
{dsraya), in jndnalaksana, a past knowledge leads to 
the present perception of its own object {yadvisayakam 
jndnam tasyaiva praty&sattih).^ y 

The Naiyayikas explain illusions by the help of the theory 
of jndnalaksana perception. The illusory silver is perceived 
because it is presented through our previous knowledge of silver 
as seen at some other time and place. But the Vedanta objects 
to the Nyaya theory of jndnalaksana. It argues that to recog¬ 
nise jndnalaksana as a type of genuine perception is to reduce 
ordinary inference to perception. If the fragrance of sandal- 

iSM., 65. 

a Ibid. 
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wood be perceived because we have a previous knowledge of 
it as connected with sandalwood, then in the inference of fire 
from smoke, the fire may be said to be perceived since we have 
also a previous knowledge of it as related to smoke. There 
is nothing to distinguish between the two cases. In the one we 
have a perception of sandalwood and a previous knowledge 
of its relation to fragrance. In the other, we have a percep¬ 
tion of smoke and a similar knowledge of its relation to fire. 
Hence if the fragrance be in extraordinary contact with sense 
and so perceived, there may be such an extraordinary percep¬ 
tion of fire and, for the matter of that, of all objects of inference. 
So the Vedanta holds that our knowledge of the fragrance of 
sandalwood, seen at a distance, is due to inference and not any 
extraordinary perception like the Naiyayika’s jildnalaksana.^ 
Now let us consider whether the knowledge of the fragrant 
sandal that is involved in the judgment “I see a fragrant 
sandalwood ’’ is really a case of i)erception as held by the 
Naiyayikas, or a case of inference as urged by the Vedantins. 
Students of Western philosophy will readily recognise that such 
knowledge is of the same kind as what is called “complication” 
by some psychologists. The judgment “I see a fragrant 
sandalwood ” is in fact equivalent to the judgment “ The 
sandalwood looks fragrant.” And this is really another instance 
of w'hat Stout, Ward and Wundt call “ complication ” and 
illustrate by such judgments as “ Ice looks cold,” “ The armour 
looks hard, smooth and cold.”° We may go further and say 
that the Naiyayika’s jndnalaksana is similar to the visual 
perception of distance, since the eyes have “no independent 
means of apprehending those relations of surfaces and lines 
which presuppose the third dimension.” If there can be a visual 
perception of distance, coldness, hardness, etc., there can also 
be a visual perception of fragrance. Hence the fundamental 
question to be discussed here is this: Can there be, and is there 

1 VP., Ch. I. 

2 Vide Stout, A Manual of Psychology» p. 102 ; Wundt, Human and 
Animal Paycholagy, pp, 285-86, 
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in fact, a visual perception (i) of distance, (n) of coldness, hard¬ 
ness, etc., and (m) of fragrance. 

With regard to the first case (t), J. S. Mill* was strongly 
of opinion that ‘ the perception of distance by the eye is, in 
reality, an inference grounded on experience ; though iiv 
familiar cases it takes place so rapidly as to appear exactly on 
a par with those perceptions of sight which are really intuitive, 
our perceptions of colour.’ Modern psychology, however, has 
outgrown this view and finds no difficulty in admitting that 
there is a visual perception of distance. With regard to the 
other cases, however, there is much difference of opinion 
among philosophers, both Indian and Western. While the 
Advaitins would bring all such cases under inference, the 
Naiyayikas arc in favour of treating them as genuine percep¬ 
tions. Among modern thinkers some psychologists like Stout, 
Ward and Wundt take at least the second group of cases (n) as 
a form of perception, although, to distinguish it from ordinary 
perception, they give it the name of " complication.” Many 
other psychologists, however, would reduce them to some 
kind of rapid or implicit inference. As for the third 
case {Hi), the Naiyayikas are perhaps the only realists 
who would say that we have a visual perception of 
fragrance. 

How are we to deal with the second and the third case? 
We have to raise two questions, viz. (i) how are we to distinguish 
between perception and inference, and (ii) where arc we to draw 
the line between perception and inference? 

Perception may be defined as an immediate knowledge 
of objects or a knowledge of objects which is not brought about 
by any other knowledge. On the other hand, inference is the 
indirect knowledge of an object .through the mediation of some 
sign which is known to be always related to it. In both percep¬ 
tion and inference there is an interpretation of some datum. 
In both we may distinguish between a given and a suggested 


1 A System of Logic, p. 4. 
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content. In perception there is a synthesis of some sensuous 
elements and some non-sensuous presentations. But in percep¬ 
tion these two elements are not kept distinct. They fuse into 
one whole or form parts of one complex object. There is no 
iransition of consciousness from the one to the other. We do 
not think of the one apart from and independently ot ihe other. 
The one immediately suggests the other and gives rise to the 
cognition of an object as one whole, of which they are the parts. 
Thus in an adult’s visual perception of a rose, the sensory 
element, namely, its colour, immediately presents its other 
qualities, namely, its touch and smell, and the sensed and 
the presented elements blend into the perception of the 
rose. 

Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact that 
it gives us a knowledge of some fact through the mediation of 
some other fact on the basis of a uniform relation between them. 
Of these two facts the second suggests the first through a know¬ 
ledge of their uniform connection with each other. But the 
suggestive fact and the suggested fact remain distinct and we 
are conscious of a transition of thought from the one to the 
other. These do not fuse into one whole as they do in perception. 
Rather, they stand out as two wholes or two distinct facts, 
either of which is thought of independently of the other. Thus 
in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes from one 
thing to another which is distinct from it and is thought of 
independently of it. Hence the distinction between perception 
and inference is briefly this: Perception is the integral imme¬ 
diate consciousness of an object. Inference is a multiple 
mediated consciousness of an object which may be expressed 
as a this-therefore-that consciousness. 

In view of the above distinction between perception and 
inference we cannot admit the Advaitin’s contention that to 
recognise jndnalaksana as a form of perception is to obliterate 
the distinction between perception and inference. When we pass 
such judgments as ‘ the rose looks soft,’ ‘ the stone looks hard,’ 
we do not pass from the colour of the rose or the stone to its 
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tactual quality. Likewise, when we say ‘ ice looks cold,’ or 
‘ the sandal looks fragrant,’ there is no transition of thought 
from ice to coldness, or from the sandal to its fragrance. We 
do not say “ because ice, therefore cold,” or ” because sandal, 
therefore fragrant.” On the other hand, coldness or fragrance 
is a part of the presentation of the ice or the sandal. What 
we say is; ‘‘ I see the cold ice or the fragrant sandal,” just as 
we say " we see the distant hill.” In the inference of fire 
from smoke, however, there is a transition of our thought from 
smoke to fire as two distinct objects. We never say ‘‘ 1 see the 
fiery smoke.” In fact, the fire is here only thought of by us 
and not presented to us. To recognise jhanalaksana, therefore, 
as a form of perception is not to ignore the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between perception and inference. 

It may indeed be contended here that while in the visual 
perception of a rose or a stone or a block of ice, there is a 
presentation of some tactual quality, there is no such presen¬ 
tation of fragrance in the visual perception of sandalwood. 
To this we are to say that if the eye can present a tactual 
quality like softness or hardness or coldness which it is not 
fitted, by nature, to perceive, there is no inherent impossibility 
in the eye being made competent to perceive smell. We are, 
therefore, to consider under what condition or conditions 
perception takes place. When we have discovered these 
conditions, we shall see that, although logically perception and 
inference are two fundamentally distinct ways of knowing, yet 
from the psychological standpoint, it is not possible to draw 
the line between them. 

As we have already said, perception is constituted by the 
union of certain sensuous elements with certain non-sensuous 
presentations into one whole. The sensuous elements are the 
given and the non-sensuous elements are presented by the given. 
As a general rule, perception occurs when there is either a 
natural or a habitual association between the sensuous and the 
non-sensuous elements of perception, so that the one imme¬ 
diately calls up the other and the two are fused into one whole 
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of presentation of some object. By ‘ natural association ’ I 
mean an association, in our minds, of one sense quality with 
such other sense qualities as are, by nature, connected with it. 
It follows naturally from this that such associations will be 
most frequently experienced by us and therefore ingrained in 
our minds. The question as to how many senses and sense 
qualities there are, is not relevant for our present ptirpose. 
We adopt here the universally accepted view that there are 
five senses and five corresponding sense qualities, namely, 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. Taking these sense 
qualities in the order in which they have been mentioned here, 
we may say that there is a natural connection of that which 
precedes to those which succeed it, but not vice versa. Thus 
a smelling object has generally some taste, colour, touch and 
sound. But a sounding object like space or air has no colour, 
taste and smell. So also, to smell a thing is generally to 
see and touch it. But to see a thing is not to taste or 
smell it so generally. Hence it is that a smell or 
taste sensation naturally calls up tlie colour and touch 
of an object. 

On the other hand, a ‘ habitual association ’ is the asso¬ 
ciation, in our minds, of one sense quality with those which 
are not, by nature, connected with it. Hence it is less fre¬ 
quently experienced by us and is, in many cases, looser than a 
natural association.* Still when a habitual association 
between them is once formed in our minds, one sense quality 
immediately calls up others and all of them are combined into 
the perception of an object. Thus sound is not naturally 
connected with touch as there is sound in space but no touch. 
So also, touch has no natural relation to colour, as there is 
touch in the air but no colour. Similarly, there is no natural 

1 This is also admitted by some Western thinkers, Cf. Stout, A Manual of 
Psychology, pp 102-03: Tn the qualification of actual touch experience by 
revived visual experience we find the union of the constituents of the complex 
much looser/ Cf. also Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p. 31: The 
judgment of sight perception, 'That (which I see) is a cab," though its 
terms are more inextricably interwoven, has just the same elements in it as 
the judgment of sound perception, "That (which I hear) is a cab." * 
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connection of colour witli taste and smell. Thus there is colour 
in light but no taste and smell. Hence it is that an association 
of colour with smell is looser than that of smell with colour, 
with which it is naturally connected. While the mere smell of 
kerosene immediately suggests its colour, the latter by itself 
hardly suggests the former. But by repeated experiences of 
their uniform connection with one another a habitual association 
between them may be established in our minds, and one sense 
quality may present another which is not naturally connected 
with it. It is in this way that the sound of a bell presents its 
tactual and visual qualities and we have the auditory percep¬ 
tion of a bell, just as the sight of the bell presents its tactual 
and auditory qualities and we have a visual perception of it. 
Thus we say “ I hear the bell,” just as we say "I see 
the bell.” 

The two alternative conditions of perception, viz. a natural 
and a habitual association between its two elements, are realised 
in the life of an individual through repealed experiences of the 
objects of the world. When we «peak of a natural association 
between them we do not mean that it is congenital, so that the 
association is formed in the mind of every individual from his 
or her birth. If it were so, every baby should have as good 
perceptions as any grown-up person. All that we mean by a 
natural association is that it has a basis in the constitution of 
things and that it is most frequently met with in the experiences 
of an individual. If, therefore, both natural and habitual 
associations are produced by repeated experiences, two 
important consequences would follow; (i) It follows that the 
knowledge of the same object may, under th.e same objective 
conditions, be a matter of perception or inference for different 
individuals, according as there is or is not a natilral or a habitual 
association as the basis of their knowledge. (2) It follows that, 
under the same objective conditions, the knowledge of the same 
object may at first be a matter of inference and subsequently 
of perception, and vice versa, for one and the same individual. 
The knowledge of a rose from its sight is a perception for the 
29—(o.p. 103) 
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person in whom the repeated experiences of roses have estab¬ 
lished a natural or a habitual association between its colour and 
touch and smell. The knowledge of the same rose, under the 
same external conditions, will be an inference for another 
person when, for want of repeated experiences, its colour does 
not immediately call up its touch and smell, but suggests them 
as distinct ideas or images on the ground of its similarity to the 
colour of roses. For illustration we may refer to the difference 
betw'een our knowledge of a new variety of the rose and that of 
the gardener who presents it to us. An armour may look hard, 
smooth and cold to an adult who is familiar with it. A child 
may just imagine it to have these or very different tactual 
qualities. The fragrance of sandalwood may be directly known 
from its sight by those who are closely acquainted with it, but 
for others its visual appearance may only be a sign from which 
to infer its fragrance. When I go to a foreign country I can 
barely infer the distance and size of an object from its visual 
appearance, but a native of the country who is familiar with 
the environment has a perception of these from the same position, 
w’hich is essentially visual. If, however, I stay there for some 
months and become familiar with the environment, I may have 
a visual perception of the same facts under the same objective 
conditions. For the illustration of the converse case, i.e. the 
relapse of perception into inference, wc may refer to (i) any 
case of senility in which a person has but a doubtful inferential 
knowledge of things and persons under the same objective 
conditions under which he or she once used to perceive them, 
and (it) the common though curious instance of forgetfulness 
in which we fail to recognise an old acquaintance whom we have 
not seen for many years and try to infer his identity by putting 
certain questions to him and judging their answers. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that there 
cannot be an absolute line of demarcation between perception 
and inference. We cannot say that under the same objective 
conditions the knowledge of an object must always be a per¬ 
ception for every individual and that it can never be other- 
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wise. Nor can we aver that such knowledge must always 
be an inference for all individuals and that it can never be a 
perception for any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it 
may be either, for different individuals, or for the same in¬ 
dividual at different stages of his or her life, according to his 
or her or their mental equipment. 

In view of the answers which we have given to the two 
questions stated above we are justified in saying that, under 
certain conditions, it is quite possible that there may be a 
presentation of fragrance in relation to the activity of the visual 
sense. When these conditions are fulfilled, there is nothing to 
prevent the eye from giving us an immediate knowledge of 
fragrance. And that is why of all people tlie Vcdantins must 
admit that there may be a visual perception of fragrance, since, 
according to them, j>erception is just immediate knowledge and 
not any cognition produced by sense stimulation. Hence we 
admit that there may be a visual perception of fragrance, just 
as some psychologists believe that there is a visual perception 
of hardness, coldness and the like. Since, however, such per¬ 
ceptions are brought about by senses which are not ordinarily 
capable of perceiving their objects, it is better to call them extra¬ 
ordinary and put them in a separate class as jndnalaksana per¬ 
ception or complication. 


3. Yogaja or intuitive perception 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is called yogaja. 
It is the intuitive perception of all objects—past, distant and 
future—due to sqme supernormal powers generated in the mind 
by devout meditation (yogdbhyasajanito dharmavisesah). In 
the case of those who have attained spiritual perfection (yukta ), 
such intuitive knowledge of all objects is constant and sponta¬ 
neous. In the case of others who are on the way to perfection 
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(yunj-ana), it requires the help of concentration as an auxiliary 
condition.' 

The reality of yogaja perception is generally accepted in 
Indian philosophy on the authority of the scriptures {Sruti and 
the like).“ But there is nothing absurd or strange in the concept 
of an intuitive knowledge of all things. As concepts analogous 
to yogaja we may mention the theological ideas of eternity and 
omniscience, or that of intuition in the philosophy of Spinoza 
and Schelling. Again, it is a psycliological fact that by con¬ 
centration we may expand the span of our consciousness so as 
to cognise a number of objects at one and the same time. It 
is also a matter of common observation that sometimes we 
forget to do the right thing at the right moment. In many 
cases, the reason for this is that our mind is distracted by or 
scattered over many other things. Sooner or later, however, 
we detect such lapses just when the distraction is over and the 
mind becomes calm and collected. Similarly, when we recollect 
something by an effort of attention we sec how concentration 
of the mind helps to manifest the past and the distant. In 
truth, consciousness is, in its own nature, of unlimited span. 
The limitations of our consciousness arc due, not to anything 
in the nature of consciousness itself, but to the physiological 
conditions under which it has to work in us. Such considera¬ 
tions suggest that it is possible for the human consciousness to 
have an instantaneous knowledge of all things, provided it can 
get over its organic limitations and natural distractions. But 
granting that such knowledge is possible, can we speak of it as 
perception in any sense? It is not certainly the ordinary per¬ 
ception of an object which is pre.sent to and affects our senses. 
What is past, distant or future cannot be the object of our 
ordinary sense perception. Still we cannot say that intuitive 
knowledge is due to infeience or any other kjnd of reasoning. 
Intuitions come to us with the spontaneity and vividness of a 
lightning flash, as it were. In all respects they are more like 


• BR & SM., 65-66, 

* Ibid. 
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the given contents of our knowledge than the products of our 
imagination, thought or reasoning. Hence if we are to classify 
intuitive knowledge at all, we are to say that, like the know¬ 
ledge by clairvoyance, it is perception of an extraordinary kind. 
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THE THEORY OF INFERENCE 
(ANUMANA-PRAMANA) 



CHAPTER XI 


THE NATURE OF INFERENCE 
I. Definition df Annmdna or Inference 

Anumdna literally means such knowledge as follows some 
other knowledge. It is the knowledge of an object due to a 
previous knowledge of some sign or mark (linga).' The 
previous knowledge is the knowledge of the linga or mark as 
having a universal relation with the sddhya or major term and 
as being present in the paksa or minor term.® Hence anumdna 
has been defined in the Nyaya system as the knowledge of an 
object, not by direct observation, but by means of the know¬ 
ledge of a linga or sign and that of its universal relation {vydpti) 
with the inferred object.® 

The object of inference is some fact which follows from 
some other fact because of a universal relation between the 
two. With regard to something of our experience we want 
to know by means of anumdna that which may not be per¬ 
ceived but is indicated by what is perceived in it. Anumdna 
as a pramdna is, therefore, the source of our knowing through 
the medium of a sign or mark that a thing has a certain 
character. It leads to the knowledge of a thing as possessing 
a character, say fire, because of its having another character, 
smoke, which we apprehend and which we know to be always 
connected with it. Thus in anumana we arrive at the knowledge 
of an object through the medium of two acts of knowledge or 
propositions. 

All systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding that 
anumdna is a process of arriving at truth not by direct obser¬ 
vation but by means of the knowledge of vydpti or a universal 

^ Mitena liAgena liAgino'rthasya pai$c§,nm§,namanumanani, NB., i. i. 3. 

^ VyaptiviiS 4 te“paksadharinatajnanajanyain, etc., TC., II. p. 2, 

* NM., p. 109. 

30— (O.p. 103) 
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relation between two things. The Nyaya view is stated already. 
According to the Vaisesikas, anumana is the knowledge derived 
from the perception of a Unga or sign which is uniformly con¬ 
nected with something else, such as cause, effect, co-effects and 
correlative terms.* The Buddhists take anumana to consist in 
the perception of that which is known to be inseparably con¬ 
nected with another thing. Such inseparable connection 
between two things is due either to the law of causality or the 
principle of essential identity {tadutpatti and tdddtmya).^ So 
also the Jainas hold that anumana is the method of knowing 
an unperceived object through the perception of a sign and the 
recollection of its invariable concomitance with that object.** 
The Sahkhya and the Yoga, the Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
system too define anumana as the knowledge of one term of a 
relation, which is not perceived, through the knowledge of the 
other term which is perceived and is explicitly understood as 
invariably related to the first term.* In anumana what is per¬ 
ceived leads us on to the knowledge of what is inferred through 
the knowledge of a universal relation (vydpti) between the two. 


2. Distinction between perception and inference 

Perception and inference are equally valid methods of 
human knowledge (pramdna). But while perception is in¬ 
dependent of any previous knowledge, inference depends on 
previous perception. Inference is sometimes defined as 
knowledge which is preceded by perception.® It depends on 
perception for the knowledge of the lihga or the middle term as 
subsisting in the paksa or the nunor term. It depends on 
perception also for the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference.* 

1 PS., pp. 99 f. 

2 Nydyahindu, Chapter. II. 

^ Prameyakamalamdrtan^a, p. loi. 

4 TKD., 5 ; VB., i. 7 ; SD. & SC., p. 60 ; VP., Ch. IL 

5 NS., I. I. 5. 

« NB., I. I. 5. 
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It is only when we have observed two things to be always related 
that from the perception of the one we infer the existence of the 
other. Thus inference is knowledge derived from some other 
knowledge, while perception is not derived from any other 
knowledge. That is, inference is mediate and perception 
immediate knowledge of an object. 

All perception is essentially ot one kind, namely, that it 
is a knowledge of what is given. But there are different kinds 
of inferences based on different kinds of vydpii or universal 
relation. Perception is generally due to some contact of our 
sense organs with the objects perceived by us. It gives us 
knowledge of only those objects which lie within the range of the 
senses. Hence it is limited to the here and the now, i.e. to 
present objects. Inference, on the other hand, is due to the 
knowledge of vydpii or universal relations among objects. It 
is by means of such universal principles that inference gives 
us a knowledge of objects beyond the reach of our senses. It 
extends our knowledge from the present to the past, distant and 
future. Ordinarily we perceive objects that arc in actual 
contact with our senses, but we infer those that are not open to 
sense perception.' Perception usually excludes inference but 
not vice versa. What is perceived or directly known does not 
ordinarily require to be known indirectly by means of inference. 
Inference functions with regard to neither what is absolutely 
unknown noi what is definitely known. It relates to objects 
that are doubtful, i.e. objects which we have reasons to believe 
in, but which are not yet established facts. Hence inferences 
generally require confirmation by means of perception.“ 

3. The Constiluents of Inference 

From the definition of inference {anumdna) it will appear 
that there must not be less than three propositions and more 

^ NV., 2. I. 31. 

2 Agnerdrftatvena samdehasyanudayat. Saihdigdha^cartho 'numlyate, TB., 

p. 8. 
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than three terms in any inference. In inference we arrive at 
the knowledge of some unpreceived character of a thing through 
the knowledge of some Unga or sign in it and tliat of vydpti or 
a universal relation between the sign and the inferred character. 
There is first the knowledge of what is called the Unga or mark 
in relation to the paksa or the subject of inference. This is 
generally a perceptual judgment relating to the Unga or middle 
term with the. paksa or minor term of inference {lihgadarsana), 
as when I see tliat the hill is smoky, and infer that it is fiery.’ 
It is a proposition in which the Unga is predicated of the Paksa 
and thus corresponds to the minor premise of a syllogism. 
Secondly, inference requires the knowledge of vydpii or a 
universal relation between the Unga and the sddhya, or the 
middle and major terms. This knowledge of the Unga or 
middle term as always related to the sddhya or major term is 
the result of our previous experience of their relation to each 
other. Hence it is a memory-judgment in which we think of 
the Unga as invariably connected with the sddhya (vydpti- 
smarana), e.g. ‘ all smoky objects arc fiery.’ Thirdly, we have 
the inferential knowledge {anumili) as resulting from the previ¬ 
ous knowledge of the Unga and that of its universal relation 
{vydpti) with the sddhya. It is a proposition w'hich relates the 
paksa or minor term with the sddhya or major term, e.g. ' the 
hill is fiery.' The inferential cognition-{anumili) is a proposi¬ 
tion which follows from the first two propositions and so cor¬ 
responds to the conclusion of the syllogism.° 

Corresponding to the minor, major and middle terms of 
the syllogism, inference in Indian logic contains three terms, 
namely, paksa, sddhya and heiu. The paksa is the subject 
under consideration in the course of the inferential reasoning. 
Every inference proceeds with regard to some individual or 
class of individuals about which we want to prove something. 
Hence the paksa is that individual or class about which we 

J It should be observed here that the first step of inference may be either 
the perception of the middle term or a proposition stating that the middle 
term is related to something. 

2 SM., 66-67 ; NM., p. 109. 
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want to establish something or predicate an attribute which is 
suspected but not definitely known to be present in it.* That 
which possesses the inferable character is called paksa or minor 
term of inference, e.g. ‘ the hill ’ when we want to prove that 
it is fiery. In relation to the paksa or minor term in any 
inference, a sapaksa or positive instance is that which is 
decisively proved to be related to the inferable character, e.g. 

‘ the hearth ’ in relation to ‘ the hill.’" Contrariwise, a vipaksa 
or negative instance is that which is definitely known to 
be characterised by the absence of the inferable character, e.g. 

' water ’ as marked by the absence of ' fire.’’ 

While tlie paksa is the subject, the sadhya is the object of 
inference. It is that which we want to know or prove by means 
of any inference. The sadhya is that character of the paksa or 
minor term which is not perceived by us, but indicated by some 
sign present in it. In short, it is the inferable character of the 
minor term and thus corresponds roughly to the major term of 
the syllogism. It is that character which is predicated of the 
minor term in the resulting inferential knowledge or the con¬ 
clusion of the syllogism. 

With regard to the e.xact nature of the sadhya there is some 
difference of opinion among the different systems of Indian 
philosophy. According to the Advaita Vedanta, what is in¬ 
ferred is the unperceived character of the subject or minor 
term of inference. In the inferential knowledge that ‘ the hill 
is fiery,’ it is ‘ the fire ' that is inferred and not 'the hill ’ 
which is but perceived. The Buddhists contend tliat ‘ the fire ’ 
cannot be the object of inference from smoke. We know it just 
when we know the smoke as related to fire. So there remains 
nothing more to be inferred. Nor jio we infer the relation 
between ‘ the fire ’ and ‘ the hill.’ We cannot speak of a rela¬ 
tion unless there are two things to be related. But in inference 

1 Sariidigdhasadhyavan paksah, TS., 44. Cf. Nanupala) *dhc na nirmte'rtlie 
nySlyah pravartate, kintu sam^ayite, NB., i, i. i. 

2 Ni^citasadhyavan sapak§ah, TS., 44. 

3 Ni^citasadhyabhavavan vipaksah, ibid. 
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we have only one thing, namely, the hill, since the fire is not 
perceived. The hill being perceived cannot be said to be the 
object of inference. What is therefore inferred is ' the hill as 
possessed of fire.’* The Mimarhsakas also hold tliat what we 
infer is the subject or minor term as related to tlie predicate or 
the major term.* The Naiyayikas however maintain that the 
object of inference may be different in different cases. What 
is inferred may be either the subject or minor term as related 
to the major term, or the major term as related to the minor, 
or the middle term taken as a particular individual and related 
to the major term.’ When we perceive smoke in a hill, what 
we know by inference is either ‘the hill as related to fire,' or 
‘ fire as related to the hill.’ But when the site of the smoke 
cannot be perceived, what we infer is that the perceived indi¬ 
vidual smoke is related to fire.* 

The third term of inference is called the linga or sign 
because it serves to indicate that which we do not perceive. 
It is also called the hetu or sadhana in so far as it is the ground 
of our knowledge of the sadhya or what is inferred. Like the 
middle term of a syllogism, it must occur at least twice in the 
course of an inference. It is found once in relation to the paksa 
or minor term and then in relation to the sudhya or the major 
term. It is through a universal relation between the hetu and 
the sadhya, or the middle and major terms that the paksa or 
minor term, which is related to the middle, becomes connected 
with the sadhya or major term.’ That is, the paksa is related 
to the sadhya through their common relation to the hetu or 
middle term. There are five characteristics of the middle 
term.’’ The first is paksadharmaid, or its being a character of 
the paksa. The middle term must be related to the minor term, 

1 Pramdnasanmccaya, Chapter II. Vide also NVT., pp. 179-80, 

2 Tasiriat dharmavi^istasya dharminah syat pramcyata, ^lokavdrttika, 

Chapter on Inference. Agnivi^istastu parvato.anumeyah, SD., p. 63. 

3 NB. and NV., i. i. 36. 

^ Vide NVT., p. 182. 

^ Vyaptibalenarthagamakaih lihgam, TB., p. 7. 

® Vide NM., p. no ; NSV., i. 2. 4. 
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e.g. the hill is smoky (S is M). The second sapaksasdttva 
or its presence in all positive instances in which the major 
exists. The middle must be distributivcly related to the major, 
e.g. all smoky objects are fiery (M is P). The third is vipaksd- 
sattva, or its absence in all negative instances in which the 
major is absent, e.g. whatever is not fiery is not smoky (No 
not-P is M). The fourth is ahddhitavisayatva, or the uncontra- 
dictedness of its object. The middle term must not aim at 
establishing such absurd and contradictory objects as the cool¬ 
ness of fire or the squareness of a circle. The fifth character of 
the middle is asatpratipaksatva, or the absence of counteracting 
reasons leading to a contradictory conclusion. These five 
characteristics, or at least four of them, must be found in the 
middle term of a valid inference. If not, there will be fallacies. 
We shall have to consider these points more fully later on. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GROUNDS OF INFERENCE 

I. The logical ground of vydpii or universal relation 

In inference our knowledge of tlie sddhya or major term 
as related to the paksa or minor term depends on the knowledge 
of vydpti between the middle and major terms. It is on the 
ground of vydpii or a universal relation that the middle term 
leads to the knowledge of the inferred object {vydptihalendr- 
fhagamakam lingam). Every inference is thus logically depen¬ 
dent on the knowledge of vydpti. Hence the questions that 
we have to consider here arc; (i) What is vydpii ? and (m) 

how is it known ? 

With regard to the first question we have to say that vydpii 
literally means the state of pervasion or jx^rmeation. It thus 
implies a correlation between two facts, of which one is pervaded 
{vydpya) and the other pervades (vydpaka). A fact is said 
to pervade another when it always accompanies the other. 
Contrariwise, a fact is said to be pervaded by another when it 
is always accompanied by the other. It follows from this that 
the vydpaka or the pervadcr is present in all the places in which 
the vydpya or the pervaded is present. In this sense smoke 
is pervaded by fire, since all smoky objects are also fiery. 
But while all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not 
ernoky, c.g. the red-hot iron ball. Similarly, all men are mortal, 
but all mortals are not men, e.g. birds and beasts. A vydpti 
between terms of unequal extension, such as smoke and fire, 
men and mortals, is called asamavydpti or visamavydpti. It 
is a relation of non-equipollent concomitance between two terms, 
from one of which wc may infer the other, but not vice versa. 
Thus we may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from fire. 
As distinguished from this, a vydpii between two terms of equal 
extension is called samavydpti or equipollent concomitance. 
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Here the vydftii holds between two terms which are co-cxtensive 
so that we may infer either of them from the other. Thus there 
is a samavydpii between cause and effect, substance and attri¬ 
bute. We may infer tlic cause from the effect, the substance 
from the attribute, or vice versa. Thus w'hatevcr is produced 
is non-eternal, and whatever is non-etemal is produced. 

It will appear from the above that visamavydpti is a uni¬ 
versal proposition, of which only the subject is distributed, i.e. 
taken in its entire extension. A samavydpii, on the other hand, 
is a universal proposition which distributes both the subject 
and the predicate. They would thus correspond respectively 
to the universal affirmative and universal negative propositions 
in Western logic. It is to be noted however that there are some 
universal affirmative pro|X)sitions which distribute both their 
subject and predicate. Thus ‘ whatever is produced is non¬ 
eternal,' ‘ men are rational animals ' are cases of samavydpii 
or universal affirmative propositions in which both the subject 
and the predicate are distributed. 

For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of vydpti between the middle and major terms. "It docs not 
matter whether the vydpii is sama or visama, i.e. equipollent 
or non-equipollent. This satisfies the fundamental law of 
syllogistic inference that one of the premises must be universal. 
Now the vydpii between the middle and major terms means 
generally a relation of coexistence (sdhacarya) between the two, 
e.g. wherever there is .smoke there is fire.‘ Every case of co¬ 
existence, however, is not a case of vydpii. Thus all the 
children of a certain father may be dark. But this does not 
mean that there is vydpti or a universal relation between a 
particular parentage and dark complexion. In many instances 
fire may coexist with smoke. Still there is no vydpii or univer¬ 
sal relation between fire and smoke, since there may be fire 
without smoke. The reason is that in such cases the relation of 
coexistence is dependent on certain conditions (upddhi) other 
than the terms related. Thus the darkness of complexion is 

1 Yatra dhamastatrigniriti sahacaryaniyamo vyaptih, TS., p. 45. 

31— (O.p. 103) 
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determined by certain physiological conditions, and the presence 
of smoke in fire is conditioned by moisture in the fuel. Hence 
we are to say that vydpti is that relation of coexistence between 
the middle and major terms which is independent of all condi¬ 
tions (upadhi).' It is an invariable and unconditional relation 
(niyala anaiipddhika samhandha) of concomitance between the 
middle and major terms. This means that there is no exception 
to the relation of concomitance between the two, no instance 
in which the middle is present without the major. Hence 
vydpti as the logical condition of inference may be defined 
either positively or negatively. Positively speaking, vydpti is 
the uniform existence of the middle term in the same locus with 
the major term such that the major term is not absent in any 
locus in which the middle term exists. In the terminology of 
the Navy a Nyiiya, vydpti is such a relation of coexistence 
between the middle and major terms that the major is not a 
counter-entity to any negation abiding in the middle, i.e. it is 
none of those things which are absent in the locus of the middle 
term.“ Vydpti has been negatively defined as the non-existence 
of the middle term in all the places in which tlie major term 
does not exist.'' That there is vydpti between the middle and 
major terms means that the middle (M) never is, if the major 
(P) is not. These two definitions of vydpti give us two uni¬ 
versal propositions, one positive and the other negative, e.g. 

' all cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ and ‘ no case of not-fire 
is a case of smoke ’ (All M is P, and No not-P is M). This 
means that the vydpti or universal pro}X)sition which is the 
ground of inference may be either affirmative {anvaya) or 
negative (vyatireka). Hence vydpti is said to be of two kinds, 
namely, anvaya or affirmative and vyatireka or negative. 
While in anvaya-vydpti or the universal affirmative proposition 
the middle term is vydpya or subject and the major is vydpaka 


^ Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 

2 Athava hetumannisthavirahapratiyogina sadhyena hetoraikadhikaraijyaih 
vyaptirucyate, BP., 69. Vide also TC., II, p. 100. Cf, VP., Ch. II. 

3 Vyaptih sadhyavadanyasminnasambandhah, etc., BP., 68. 
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or predicate, in vyatireka-vyapti or the universal negative 
proposition the contradictory of the vyapaka or predicate 
becomes vydpya or subject and the contradictory of the 
vydpya or subject becomes the vyapaka or predicate.' Thus 
‘whatever is smoky is fiery,’ or ‘ All M is P’ is an anvaya- 
vydpti, of' which the corresponding vyaiireka-vydpli will be 
‘ whatever is not-firey is not-smokey,’ or ‘ All not-P is not-M.' 
The logical ground of inference then is vydpU in the sense of a 
universal proposition which may be either affirmative or 
nagative. 

So much for the definitions of vydpti" or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
The next question is: How is vydpti known ? How do we 
pass from [)articular cases of the relation between smoke and 
fire to the universal proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire' ? This is the problem of induction, which is not 
separately treated in Indian logic, but is made a part of the 
general theory of inference. Indian systems of philosophy take 
inference as a process of reasoning which is not only formally 
valid but also materially true. Hence in an inference of any 
kind the question arises: How do we get the universal propo¬ 
sition {vydpti), on which inference depends? 

The Carvakas, who arc radical empiricists, contend that 
all knowledge is limited to particulars. VVe cannot pass from 
the knowledge of particular cases of the relation between two 
objects to that of all possible cases. There is no successful 
method of generalisation from particulars. Perception, which 
is the only source of human knowledge, does not help us to 
establish a universal proposition. It is limited to present facts 
and cannot tell us anything about the past, distant and future. 
Hence from ix;rception we know what is true of a thing or a 

^ Vide TB., p. 9. 

2 Gangei^a in his Tativacinidmani discusses at length the definitions of 
vydpti, numbering twenty in all. Of these hti rejects all but one as either 
too wide or too narrow or otlierwise objectionable. The last definition of 
vydpti, accepted by him as valid, has been noted above, along with another 
to cover both the cases of anvaya and vyatireka vydpti or the universal 
affirmative and the universal negative proposition. 
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limited number of things. That is, perception gives us parti¬ 
cular, but no universal propositions. If perception cannot give 
us a knowledge of vyiipti or universal proposition, inference and 
the other alleged sources of knowledge certainly cannot do so. 
All sources of knowledge except perception depend on vyaplt 
or a universal relation between two things and cannot, therefore, 
be made the ground of our knowledge of it. To take them as 
such is to reason in a vicious circle.* 

The Buddhists meet the Carvaka contention in two ways. 
First, they point out that the Carvakas’ refutation of inference 
is itself a process of reasoning which, on their own admission, 
depends on some kind of vyapti. As such, it practically 
amounts to a refutation of their own jxisition, namely, that no 
process of reasoning including inference is valid. As a matter 
of fact, the Carvakas employ the method of inference more than 
once in their philosophy. For example, it is by means of 
inference that they can know that other people differ from 
them with regard to the question of inference, or that other 
.sources of knowledge arc as fallacious as inference, or that God, 
soul, etc., do not exist because they are not perceived.*’ 

Next the Buddhists proceed to show how vyapti or a 
universal proposition may be based on the principles of 
causality and essential identity {tdddtmya and iadutpatti) p 
When two things are related as cause and effect, they are 
always and everywhere related to each other. There can be 
no exception to their relation, since the cause cannot be 
separated from its effect, nor the effect from its cause. To say 
that there is no necessary relation between the cause and the 
effect, or that there may be an effect without its cause is not 
admis.sible, because such a hypothesis involves self-contradic¬ 
tion and makes life imp>ossible. Hence we are to take the law 
of causality as a universal law. To determine whether the 
relation between two objects is causal or not, we are to apply 


Vide Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Chapter I. 
Op. cit., Ch. II. 

Op. cii.» Ch. II ; Nydyahindu, Ch. II. 
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the test of pancakdrant. According to it, there are five steps 
in the determination of a causal relation. P'irst, tlie effect is 
not perceived before it is produced. This means that the effect 
is an event which appears after another phenomenon that is its 
cause. The causal phenomenon is thus antecedent to the effect- 
phenomenon. Secondly, the cause is perceived, i.e. there is a 
change in the existing order of things. Thirdly, the effect- 
phenomenon appears in immediate succession. Fourthly, the 
cause is made to disappear. Fifthly, the effect disappears in 
immediate succession.* The Buddhist method of determining 
the causal relation corresponds to Mill’s metliod of difference in 
its double application. If, all other conditions remaining the 
same, the appearance of one phenomenon is immediately 
followed by that of another, and its disappearance is imme¬ 
diately followed by the disappearance of the other, then the 
two are related as cause and effect. When once we know them 
to be related as cause and effect, we may very well take them 
as universally related. Similarly, the principle of essential 
identity {tdddlmya) is another ground on which we may base 
a universal proposition. A thing is always related to what is 
identical with it. Identity docs not mean a mere repetition of 
the same thing, e.g. ‘ A is A.’ Nor can there be any identity 
between things that are absolutely different, e.g. a horse and a 
cow. By identity we mean the relation between two different 
things that coexist in the same locus {sdimnddhikaranyam). 
Thus there is identity between the genus and the species coming 
under it, or the class and the individuals included in it. A 
simsapu is identical with a tree, in so far as tlte two refer to the 
same object. From this we know that all simsapds are trees, 
since iimsapds will cease to be iimsapds, if they are not trees.** 
Thus vydpti or a universal proposition is to be based on the 
necessary principles of causality and identity. Experience, or 
observation and non-observation cannot be the sure ground of 

* KaryasyotpatteJj praganupalambhah etc., Sarvadarianasamgraha, Ch. II. 

* Sarvadarianasamgraha and Nyayabindu, ibid. The word iimiapd occurr¬ 
ing in these texts means a kind of tree which is also call.-d Hitt. 
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generalisation. Empirical knowledge, however well founded, 
can never be necessary and universal. Thei'e is an element of 
doubt and uncertainty in all empirical generalisations. 
Causality and identity being the presuppositions of all experience 
are necessary and universal truths, to which all sense experience 
must conform. Hence any generalisation based on either of these 
two principles is universally valid and not open to any doubt. 

The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the Bauddha method 
of ascertaining vydpti on tlie following grounds. According 
to the Buddhists, vydpLi or a universal relation between the 
middle and major terms is to be deduced from the relation of 
causality or identity betw'een the two. 'J'his, however, is not 
true. There are many cases of vydpti or universal relation 
which is independent of the notions of causality and identity. 
Thus there is a universal relation of succession between day 
and night, or between the different seasons, or between sunset 
and the appearance of stars. Similarly, we find a universal 
relation of coexistence between a certain substance and its 
attributes, or between a certain colour and a certain taste. 
Here we have vydpti or a universal relation between terms 
which are neither cause and effect nor identical with one another, 
but from one of which we can validly infer the other. Further, 
the relation of identity between two things can hardly be 
treated as a ground of inference from the one to the other. 
If the two things be identical, then both must be equally 
perceived or inferred. The tree being identical with the 
simsapd must be perceived just when we perceive the latter, and 
so need not be inferred. For the same season, if we infer the 
tree from the simsapd and say “ all simsapds are trees,” we 
should be able to infer the simsapd from the tree and say ‘‘all 
trees are simsapds.” The two things being identical, we should 
be able to infer either of them from the other. Nor again does 
the abstract principle of causality help us to draw inferences 
in particular cases. Granting that there is a universal and an 
unconditional relation between the cause and effect, it is 
extremely difficult for us to determine whether the relation 
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between two particular things is causal or not. The test of 
paiicakdrani recommendt’d by the Buddhists is not an absolute 
guarantee for there being a causal relation between two things. 
That test applies when all the conditions of a certain relation 
remain the same. But it is only with regard to the known or 
th(! pcrce])tible conditions that we may be sure whether they 
remain the same or not. With regard to the imperceptible 
conditions we cannot be absolutely certain that no change in 
these corresponds to a change in the relation bcdwccn two 
things. Thus in the relation of lire to smoke it is just possible 
that an invisible agent {piscica) always intervenes between the 
two and produces the smoke. Moreover, there is such a thing 
as a “ plurality of causes,” which makes it hazardous to infer 
any particular cause for any single effect. Thus we may admit 
that fire is the cause of smoke in a particular case, and yet say 
that it is not a cause in other cases, or that there are other 
causes producing smoke in other instances. Hence it is not 
always safe to infer a particular cause from an effect as such.* 
According to the Vedanta,- vydpti or a universal propo¬ 
sition is the result of an induction by simple enumeration. It 
rests on the uncontradicted experience of agreement jn presence 
between two things. When we find that two things go together 
and that there is no exception to their relation, we may take 
them as universally related. The Nyaya agrees with the 
Vedanta in holding that vydpti is established by means of un¬ 
contradicted experience of the relation between two things. It 
is based, not on any a priori principle like causality or identity, 
but on the uniform experience of concomitance between two 
objects. The Nyaya, however, goes further than the Vedanta 
and supplements the uncontradicted observation of agreement in 
presence by that of agreement in absence and tarka or indirect 
proof.“ The Nyaya method of induction or generalisation may 

1 NVT., pp. 158-64 ; NM., pp. 113-17. 

2 VR, Ch. 11/ 

® Vyabhicarasy^graho’tha sahacaragrahastatha, heturvyaptigrahe tarkah 
kvacicchaAkanivartaka^i, BP., 137. 
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be analysed into the following steps. First we observe that 
there is a uniform agreement in presence (anvaya) between two 
things, or that in all the cases in which one is present the other 
also is present. Secondly, we see that there is uniform agree¬ 
ment in absence (vyatireka) between them, i.e. in every case 
in which the one is absent, the other also is absent. So far we 
see that the two things go together both in their presence and 
absence, or that there is positive and negative coincidence 
between them (sahaedra). Thirdly, we do not observe any 
contrary instance in which one of them is present without the 
other vyahhicdrdgraha). From this we conclude that there 
must be a natural relation of invariable concomitance between 
the two things.* 

Still, we are not sure if their relation is dependent on any 
condition (ttpadht) or not. Vydpti or a universal relation 
between two things is that relation of concomitance between 
them which is independent of all upddhis or conditions. An 
upddhi or condition is a term which is coextensive with the 
major but not with the middle term of an inference.“ Thus 
when one infers the existence of smoke from fire, he relies on 
a conditional relation between tire and smoke, since fire is 
attended with smoke on condition that it is fire fiom 'wet fuel.’ 
It will be seen here that the condition of ' wet fuel ’ is always 
related to the major term ' smoke,' but not so related to middle 
term 'fire,' as there are cases of fire without ‘ wet fuel.' 
Hence to make sure that a certain relation of uniform con¬ 
comitance between two things is a vydpti or a universal 
relation, we must eliminate all conditions. This can be done 
by repeated observation (bhuyodarsana) of their agreement in 
presence and absence under varying circumstances. Here if 
we see that there is no material circumstance which is present 
or absent just when the major term is present or absent, we 
are to understand that its concomitance with the middle term 

^ SM., 137. 

2 Avyaptasadhano yah sadhyasamavyaptirucyate sa upadhiriti, Safvadariana- 
samgraha. Chapter I. Vide also BP., 138. 
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is unconditional. In this way we can exclude all the suspected 
conditions of a relation of concomitance between the middle 
and major terms and say that it is a relation of vyapU or 
unconditional concomitance.' If even after repeated observa¬ 
tion we have any doubt as to there being vyapti or a universal 
relation between the middle and major terms, we are to have 
recourse to tarka or indirect proof to end such doubt. Thus 
the universal proposition, ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ 
may be proved indirectly by disproving its contradictory. If 
this universal proposition be false, then its contradictory, 
‘ some cases of smoke are not cases of fire,’ must be true. 
This means that there may be smoke without fire. But the 
supposition of smoke without fire is contradicted by the known 
relation of causality between fire and smoke. To say that there 
may be smoke without fire is to say that there may be an effect 
without its cause, which is absurd. If any one has the obsti¬ 
nacy to say that sometimes there may be effects without causes, 
he must be silenced by the practical contradictions {vydghMa) 
involved in the supposition. If there can be an effect without a 
cause, why should he constantly seek for fire to produce smoke 
or for food to alleviate his hunger ? Thus its contradictory being 
proved to be false, the universal proposition ‘ all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire ’ comes out as true, i.e. there is vyapti 
or a universal relation between smoke and fire." 

So far the Naiyayikas try to establish vyapti or a universal 
propKJsition by the method of simple enumeration supported by 
tarka or a hypothetical reasoning which indirectly proves its 
validity. By examining a number of positive and negative 
instances of agreement in presence and absence between two 
things, they conclude that there is a universal relation between 
them. This conclusion is then indirectly confirmed by showing 
that a denial of the universal relation between these two things 
leads to contradictions. But as we have already seen in con¬ 
nection with their theory of samanyalaksana perception, a 

1 Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 

2 Vide SM., 137 ; TC., II, pp. 210-12. 

32— (O.p. 103) 
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general proposition like ‘ all smoky objects are fiery ’ cannot 
be logically proved by “ Induction by Simple Enumeration.” 
In simple enumeration we pass from some observed cases of the 
relation between two things to a statement about their relation 
in all cases. Thus from some observed cases of the relation 
between smoke and fire we infer that all smokes are related to 
fire. But this inference is not valid, since it violates the general 
rule of inference that we must not go beyond tlie evidence. 
The method of simple enumeration cannot, therefore, conclu¬ 
sively establish vydpti or a universal proposition. Hence the 
question is: How from the observation of some smokes as 
related to fire do we know that all smokes are related to fire? 
The Naiyayikas explain this by the help of sdtnanyalaksana 
perception. The universal proposition ‘ all smokes arc related 
to fire ' cannot be explained by the perception of particular 
instances of smokes as related to fire, for any number of parti¬ 
culars cannot make up the universal. For this we require a 
perception of the whole class of smokes as related to fire. We 
have such a perception through the perception of the universal 
‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘ fireness.' In perceiving particular 
smokes we perceive the universal ‘ smokeness ’ inhering in them. 
But to i)crceive ‘ smokeness ’ is to perceive, in a non-sensuous 
way, all smokes so far as they possess the universal ‘smoke- 
ness.’ Hence the universal proposition ‘ all smoky objects are 
fiery ’ is given by a non-sensuous perception of all smokes as 
related to fire through the perception of smokeness as related 
to fireness.^ 

The Nyaya method of establishing vydpti brings out 
the importance of class-essences or universals for induction. 
It shows how the validity of a generalisation from the parti¬ 
culars of experience depends ultimately on the discovery of 
certain common essences or universal characters of particular 
things. From the observation of a limited number of instances 

1 Samanyalaksanam vina dhumatvena sakaladhflmanam vahnitvena sakala- 
vahninaih ca bhanaih kathaih bhavet tadartham samanyalaksana svikriyate, 
etc., SM., 65. Vyaptigraha^ca samanyalak?anapratyasattya sakaladhiimSldi- 
vLsayakah, etc., TC., II, pp. 153-54. 
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of the relation between two things we cannot know anything for 
certain about all possible instances of them unless we find that 
the things possess a certain essential nature which is the basis 
of their relation in some cases. The particular objects of 
experience lend themselves to a generalisation when they are 
recognised as instances, of a class and possessed of some 
essential common nature. A number of things arc arranged 
in one class in view of such common essence or universal which 
is present in all the members of that class, but absent in tliose 
of a different class. Hence if in some cases we see that some¬ 
thing is related to the essential nature or lire universal under¬ 
lying a class, we know that it is related to all the members of 
that class. The observation of particular instances is important 
because it helps us to hnd the univcrsals underlying different 
classes of things and their relations with one another. Hence 
the problem of induction is the problem of the discovery of 
class-essences or universals exemplified in particular things. 
As we have already remarked, some Western logicians are 
slowly recognising the truth of the Nyaya view that an induc¬ 
tive generalisation must be based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals embodied in particular things. But they 
do not go so far as to say with the Naiyayikas that an empirical 
generalisation frorn particular instances is a matter of non- 
sensuous intuition based on the perception of univcrsals. They 
would generally treat it as an inference from known resemblance 
or as a perfect analogy. Mr. Eaton, however, goes further 
and maintains that the first step in induction is a direct percep¬ 
tion of the universal in the particular. He says: “ Induction 
proceeds from the particular to the general, but not from the 
sheer particular. The particular must be seen to embody some 
characters or relations, to exemplify some form. Given a 
particular, let us say a blinding streak of light, and another 
particular, a loud crash following immediately after, we must 
be able to characterise these occurrences and frame a generali¬ 
zation ‘ lightning is followed by thunder,’ in order that induc¬ 
tion may have a beginning. The most primitive of all indue- 
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tive steps can be described as the direct perception of the uni¬ 
versal in the particular. A generalization relevant to parti¬ 
culars must be framed if it is to be tested, and this primary 
relevance of a generalization to particulars cannot be manu¬ 
factured from particulars as mere thises and thats. There is 
no process by which this relevance can be inferred. It can 
only be directly apprehended.”* To this first stage of the 
inductive procedure, Mr. Eaton adds a second, in which isolated 
generalisations are made more probable by the elimination of 
irrelevance and by fresh evidence, and a third, in which genera¬ 
lisations reinforce one another by entering into logically 
organised systems.^ It is to bo observed, however, that a 
generalisation is framed at the. very first stage, and that the 
second and third stages only help us to test and confirm it. 
Hence so far as the knowledge of the general proposition is 
concerned, we are to say that it is given to us by way of a direct 
perception of the universal in the particular. 

2 . The question of pciitio principii in inference 

As we have already seen, every inference involves the 
knowledge of vyapti or a universal relation between the major 
and the middle term. Without a universal relation between 
the two, no valid conclusion can be drawn from the premises. 
It is only when we know that smoke is universally related to 
fire that we can conclusively prove tlie existence of fire in a hill 
in which we see smoke. Otherwise, the inference will be incon¬ 
clusive and invalid. On the other hand, it would seem that if 
we know smoke to be universally related to fire, we already 
know the smoke in the hill to be related to fire. The truth of 
the universal proposition ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ 
involves, nay, depends on the truth of the proposition ‘ this 
case of smoke is a case of fire.' Thus it would seem that the 
major premise of an inference, which is a universal proposition, 

^ R. M, Eaton, General Logic, p. 496. 

3 Op. cit., p. 50T. 
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assumes what we want to prove in the conclusion, i.e. an 
inference involves the fallacy of peiitio principn or begging 
the question. 

The above dilemma of inference has been anticipated and 
solved in Indian philosophy. The solution is generally based 
on the distinction between the knowledge of the universal and 
that of the j>articulars coming under it. When we know that 
smoke is always related to fire, we know them in their general 
character as two univcrsals. This docs not imply that we know 
the relation between all particular smokes and fires. Thus the 
Mimamsakas' argue that the knowledge of vydpti or a uni¬ 
versal relation between smoke and fire does not necessarily 
involve any knowledge of a particular instance of fire, e.g. 
the fire in a hill. When we know the universal proposition ‘ all 
cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ we do not know anything 
about the hill, far less, about its relation to fire. If that were 
not so, or, if we knew anything about the fire in the hill, there 
could be no necessity for the perception of smoke in the hill, in 
order to know the existence of the fire in it. Hence it follows 
that the conclusion of the inference, namely, ‘ that hill is fiery,’ 
is a new knowledge which is not involved in the knowledge of 
its premises. The Naiyayika view of vycipli as covering all 
the individual cases of a relation seems to commit inference to 
the fallacy of peiitio principii. Thus it has been held by the 
Naiyayika that when we know tire vydpti or the universal 
relation between smoke and fire, we know all the individual 
cases of smoke to be related to fire. Otherwise, we cannot 
account for the inference of fire from the smoke in a hill. If 
we do not know that the hill-smoke is related to fire, we could 
not possibly pass from the one to the other. But then the diffi¬ 
culty is that if we already know the hill-smoke to be related 
to fire, there is no room for an inference to arrive at a new 
truth. The conclusion of such an inference will only repeat 
what is already stated in the premises. This difficulty in the 
Nyaya view of inference may however be explained. Accord- 


1 Vide SD., pp. 62-63. 
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ing to the Naiyayika, to know that smoke is universally related 
to fire is indeed to know that ‘all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire.’ But the knowledge we have of all fires and smokes is 
mediated by the knowledge of the univcrsals ‘ fireness ’ and 
‘ smokencss ’ (sdm^nyalaksanapraiyasalii). This means that 
we know all fires and smokes in so far as they participate in 
‘ fireness ’ and ‘ smokencss,’ i.e. in their general character 
without any reference to their specific characters. So while 
the vyupLi gives us a knowledge of the relation between smoke 
and fire in general, an inference based on it gives us the know¬ 
ledge of the relation of fire to a particular object, namely, the 
smoky hill. The major premise of the inference ‘ all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire ’ does not by itself lead to the conclusion 
that there is fire in the hill. It is only when the major premise 
is combined with the minor, ‘ there is smoke in the hill,’ that 
we draw the conclusion ‘ there is fire in the hill.’ This shows 
that the truth of tlie conclusion is not epistemically involved 
in that of the major pnanise or the universal proposition. 
Hence we are to conclude that inference is neither inconclusive 
nor a peiitio principii, since it gives us a new knowledge.‘ 

3. The psychological ground of inference (paksaid) 

Just as inference depends on the knowledge of vydpti or 
a universal relation between the middle and major terms, so 
it depends on the relation of the middle term with the minor 
term.- In inference the minor term becomes related to the 
major through its relation to the middle term. Every inference 
proceeds with regard to some object about which we want to 
establish something on the ground of vydpti or a universal 
proposition. Hence the minor term is as much necessary for 
inference as the middle term. The minor term being called 
paksa in Indian logic, paksaid is treated as a necessary condi- 

1 TB., p. II ; TC., II, pp. 290-91. 

2 Anumanasya dve angc vyaptih jiaksadharmata ca, etc., TB., p. il. 
Vyapyasya parvatadivrttitvam paksadharmata, TS., p. 46. 
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tion of inference. If there is to be any inference, there must 
be a paksa or a minor term. Hence the question is: Under 
what conditions do we gel the minor terra of an inference ? Or, 
under what conditions do we draw inference with regard to 
anything? While the validity of inference depends on vydpU, 
its possibility depends on paksatd. Inference takes place when 
there is a paksa or subject of inference, it becomes valid when 
based on vydpii or a universal relation between the middle and 
the major term. Hence while vydpti is the logical ground of 
inference, paksatd is its psychological ground or condition. 

From the fact that the minor term is an object about which 
we want to infer something, it will appear that the two obvious 
conditions of a minor term are the absence of certainty about 
something {siddhyabhdva) and the will to infer it {sisadhayisd). 
The old Naiyayikas’ and the Vedantists" accept both of these 
conditions when they say that paksatd consists in the presence 
of doubt about the sudhya or the major term [sddhyasamdeha). 
We have a paksa or a minor term when we are in doubt 
whether a certain subject is related to the sddhya or the major 
term. Now doubt implies not only the absence of certain 
knowledge about something but also a positive desire or will to 
know it. Hence doubt as a condition of inference involves 
both the absence of certainty about something and the desire 
to have certain knowledge about that thing. 

The modern Naiyayikas take exception to the above view 
of paksatd. According to them, neither the absence of cer¬ 
tainty nor the will to infer is a necessary condition of infer¬ 
ence. There may be inference even in the presence of certainty. 
A logician may, if he so will, infer the existence of an elephant 
from its trumpeting voice even when he has perceived it and 
so acquired certain knowledge about it. Or, a man may infer 
the existence of the self even when he has acquired certain 

^ Na nirnite'rthe nyayah pravartate kintu sam^ayite, NB., i. i. i. 
Samdigdhasadhyadharma dharmi paksah, TB., p. ii. 

2 Paksatvam tu sadhyasaihdehavattvain sadhyagocarasadhakamanabhava- 
vattvam va, Advaitasiddki^ p. 29, 
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knowledge about it from the scriptures. Again, there may be 
inference even when there is no will to infer, as when one 
involuntarily infers the existence of clouds from the roar of 
thunder. This case shows also that the presence of doubt is 
not an essential condition of inference, since there is in-it no 
previous doubt as to the existence of clouds in the sky. Thus 
we see that inference takes place imder the following condi¬ 
tions: (a) when there are absence of certainty and presence of 
the will to infer ; {b) when there is absence of both certainty 
and the will to infer: (c) when there is presence of both certainty 
and the will to infer. But no inference takes place when there 
aix; presence of certainty and absence of the will to infer. 
Hence to combine the first three cases and exclude only the 
last, we arc to say that inference takes place in all cases 
excepting that in which there are presence of certainty and 
absence of the will to infer. This is expressed by the modern 
Naiyayikas by saying that paksatd consists in the absence of 
that condition in which there are the presence of certainty and 
absence of the will to infer." 

The conditions of valid inference have of late been dis¬ 
cussed by some Western logicians. All of them, however, do 
not sufficiently realise the importance of the psychological con¬ 
dition of inference, which Indian logicians discuss so 
thoroughly under the theory of pah^ala. Russell seems to 
think that all that is necessary for inference is the logical 
condition of a relation of implication between propositions. 
According to him, the psychological element, namely, our 
knowledge of the propositions and their relation, is not a 
necessary condition of inference. Thus he says: ‘ It is plain 
that where we validly infer one proposition from another, we 
do so in virtue of a relation which holds between the two pro¬ 
positions whether we perceive it or not: the mind, in fact, is 
as purely receptive in inference as common sense supposes it 

J Sisrulhayisaviraha-vl^istasiddhyalfhavah paksata. Yatra vsiddhirn§,sti tatra 
sisadhayisayam satyamasatyamapi paksata. Yatra sisadhayisasti tatra siddhau 
satyamasatyamapi paksata. Yatra siddhirasti sisadhayisa ca nasti tatra na 
paksata, etc., SM., pp. 309-10. Vide also TM., Ch. II ; TC., II, pp. 407-32. 
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to be in perception ot sensible objects.’* Some other Western 
logicians like Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing “ have recognised 
the importance of both the logical and psychological conditions 
of inference. According to them, there are two kinds of condi¬ 
tions for any valid inference. The first kind of conditions 
refers to the propositions and the relations that hold between 
them. These conditions are said to be independent of the 
thinker and are called by Mr. Johnson the “ constitutive 
conditions.” In order that the pro}X)sition q may be formally 
inferred from p, it is necessary that p should logically imply q 
and also that p should be true. The other kind of conditions 
refers to the relation of the propositions to what the thinker may 
happen to know. Since in inference a thinker passes from some¬ 
thing known to something inferred, it follows that the proposi¬ 
tions and their relations must be known by us. It follows also 
that what is inferred must not be already known as true or false. 
In order that q may be validly inferred from p, it is necessary 
that p must be known to be true, and also that p must be 
known to imply q without its being known that q is true. These 
conditions are dependent upon the relation of the thinker to 
the propositions involved in inference, and are called ” the 
epistemic conditions ” of inference. 

It would appear from the above that there is a consensus 
of opinion among logicians, both Indian and Western, that a 
valid inference must satisfy at least two conditions, namely, 
that there must be a true proposition and that it must imply 
another proposition. There is, however, some difference of 
opinion among them as to how these conditions condition 
inference. While a realist like Russell seems to think that they 
condition inference even when they are not known, Indian 
logicians maintain that they can condition inference only when 
they are known by us. According to them, while perception 
may be said to be conditioned by the existence of the sense 
organs, inference is conditioned, not by the mere fact, but by 

1 Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 33. 

2 Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 215-16. 

33—(o.p. 103) 
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the knowledge of something as a sign and that of its invariable 
relation to something else, although the reality of these tilings 
and thc'ir relation is independent of our mind.' These two views 
seem to be reconciled by Mr. Johnson who holds that for 
inference there must not only be a true proposition and a relation 
of implication between propositions, but that these must be 
known by the thinker who is infeiring. 

With regard to what we have called the psychological 
conditions of inference, there is a sharp difference of opinion 
among logicians. The question here is: Under what condi¬ 
tions does inference take place? The answer given to this 
question by the old Naiyayikas and the Vedantins is that 
inference takes place when there is a doubt about what is to 
be inferred. This is perhai)s the most plausible view that would 
be readily accepted by common sense. No man takes the 
trouble to infer or prove anything unless he is in doubt about 
it. This view, however, is contradicted by the inference of 
clouds from the sudden roar of thunder, since it is not preceded 
by any doubt in the mind of the thinker who infers. 

But then it may be said that want of certainty, if not a 
positive state of doubt, is the essential gandition of inference. 
In the Advaitasiddhi this view is accepted as an alternative to 
the hrst given above, when it says that paksatd consists in the 
absence of proof relating to what is to be inferred.'* Among 
Western logicians. Dr. Stebbing also supports this view when 
she says: “Since inference is a process in which a thinker 
passes from something known to something inferred, it is clear 
that we would not say we had inferred q if we had already 
asserted <7. It is, therefore, obvious that q must not be known 
to be true, and equally obvious that q must not be known to be 
false.”' There is a strong presumption in favour of this view. 
Inference as a source of knowledge aims at giving us certain 


' Sa (vyaptih) ca sattaya cak§uradivannangabhavaih bhajate kintu jnata- 
taya, SarvadaHanasamgraha, Ch. I. Cf. also BP., 66 ; VP., Ch. II. 

2 Saclhyagocarasadhakamanabhavavattvam v3,, Advaitasiddhi, p, 29. 

A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 215. 
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knowledge about things. So it is obvious that if we want to 
know anything by inference, it is because we lack certain 
knowledge about it. 

Now let us consider if the second view can explain all the 
cases of inference mentioned by the modern Naiyayikas. 
There seems to be no difficulty so far as the first two cases arc 
concerned. In the first case (a), we have inference when there 
is the absence of certainty together with the will to infer, e.g. 
the inference of future rain from the appearance of dark clouds 
in the sky. In the second case (b), we have inference when 
there is the absence of both certainty and the will to infer, e.g. 
the inference of clouds from the roar of thunder. While there 
is the absence of certainty in both these cases, the will to infer 
is absent in the second. This seems to suggest that the absence 
of certainty is the essential condition, and the will to infer only 
an accidental condition of inference. But when we come to the 
third case, we are confronted by an exception to the rule that 
every inference is conditioned by the absence of certainty. 
Thus in case (c), we have inference when there is certainty 
together with the will to infer. If this be so, we have to reject 
the view that the absence of certainty is an essential condition 
of inference and recognise the importance of the will to infer 
as a condition of inference. But the question is: Is there really 
any case in which inference takes place in spite of certainty 
and in virtue of the will to infer? The examples cited by the 
Naiyayikas are rather doubtful cases. Thus it may be said 
that if a logician infers the existence of an elephant perceived 
by him, it must be because he has some doubt, however slight, 
about the truth of his perception. Similarly, we may say that 
when a person infers the existence of the self known by him 
through the scriptures, it must be because he is not absolutely 
sure of the truth of his scriptural knowledge. But there are 
certain cases of inference which may be taken as crucial 
instances. The path described by a falling body may be 
deduced by a physicist from certain laws of motion, even when 
he sees it and has no doubt about the reality of what he sees. 
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‘ We might prove, to a person who doubted the correctness of 
our memory, that it rained yesterday, by pointing to other 
facts with which rain is necessarily connected.’ A lawyer may 
produce evidences to prove a case of which he has a personal 
knowledge. Some theorems of Geometry prove what is other¬ 
wise obvious or clearly perceived. At least, the geometrician 
who proves them has no doubt about their truth. It is true 
that in some of these cases there is some doubt in the mind 
of the person or jxirsons for whom these inferences are made. 
But we must frankly admit that there is no doubt in the mind 
of the person who makes the inference. It cannot be said that 
the presence of doubt in one mind conditions the process of 
inference occurring in a different mind. Hence we are to admit 
that there may be inference in the face of certainty, only if we 
have the wall to infer. It may, of course, he asked here: 
What does the will to infer aim at in such a case ? To this we 
reply that it aims at demonstrating a known fact by showing 
its necessary connection with other facts. It cannot be said 
that the demonstrative knowledge of the fact being absent 
before, the inference is really conditioned by the absence of 
certainty. So far as the knowledge of the fact is concerned, 
its demonstration adds nothing to the certainty with which it 
was otherw’ise known before. Nor can we say that what the 
demonstrative inference proves is not that ther e is such-and-such 
a fact, but that such-and-such a fact follows from certain other 
facts. That a fact foliow's from other facts is no part of the 
conclusion of an inference, but a part of its grounds or premises. 
Hence wc are to say that the conclusion of the demonstrative 
inference states the same fact that was previously known by 
perception or memory, only it arrives at the fact by way of 
inference. And, as Prof. Creighton says: “It is not necessary 
for inference that the conclusion reached should be a fact which 
was not hitherto known,’’* So we conclude that the modern 
Naiyayikas are justified when they emphasise the function of 


1 An Introductory Logic , p. 432. 
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will in inference, and define paksatd as the absence of the 
condition in which there is certainty, but no will to infer. 


4. Lit)gapardniarsa as the immediate cause of inference 

As we have already seen, eveiy inference must involve at 
least three steps. There is first the knowledge of the middle term 
as related to the minor term {lihgajhdna). Secondly, there is 
the knowledge of a universal relation between the middle and 
the major terms {vydptijhdna). Lastly, there is the conclusion, 
in which the major term is predicated of tlie minor term. The 
conclusion is the result of inference as a process of reasoning. 
Now the question is: What is the special cause (karana) that 
brings about the conclusion? Is it the knowledge of the lihga 
or the middle term? Or, is it the knowledge of vydpti or the 
universal relation between the middle and major terms? 

According to the older logicians, including the Buddhists, 
the Jainas and some Naiyayikas, it is the knowledge of the 
linga or the middle term that leads to the conclusion.’ Hence 
the middle term, known as such, is to be taken as the karana 
or operative cause of inference. For the Miinamsakas and 
Vedantists, the knowledge of vydpti or the universal relation 
between the middle and major terms is the karana or special 
cause of inference. The knowledge of vydpti is revived in our 
mind when we see the lihga or the middle term as related to the 
paksa or the minor term, and this leads to the conclusion. On 
this view an inference will include the following steps: (i) the 
knowledge of vydpti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire ; (2) the perception of the minor term as qualified by the 
middle term, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke ; (3) a revival of 
the impression of vydpti previously acquired, without any 
necessary recollection of it ; and (4) the conclusion that the 


1 Vide SM., p. 286. 
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minor term is related to the major term, e.g. the hill is a case 
of fire.' 

According to the modern Naiyayikas, the linga or the middle 
term cannot be the karana or operative cause of inference. 
The middle term may be a thing of the present or the past or 
the future. But it cannot function in an inference when past 
or future. The middle term cannot lead to the conclusion 
except through the knowledge of vydpti or the universal relation 
between it and the major term. Hence the knowledge of vydpii 
or the universal relation between the middle and major terms 
should be taken as the special cause (karana) of inference. But 
the knowledge of vydpii docs not immediately lead to the 
conclusion. It has for its function (vydpdra) a synthetic view 
of the middle term as related to the major, on the one hand, 
and the minor, on the other (lingapardmar^a) This is called 
irtiyalingapardmarsa, i.e. a consideration of the middle term 
for the third time. The middle term, e.g. smoke, is known first 
when we acquire the knowledge of its invariable relation with 
the major term ‘ fire ’ in the kitchen, etc. It is known for the 
second time in relation to the minor term, e.g. the hill. It is 
considered for the third time when we know it as that character 
of the minor term which is universally related to the major, as 
when we say ‘ the hill is possessed of such smoke as is always 
related to fire.’' It is through such lingapardmarsa or know¬ 
ledge of the middle term as universally related to the major and 
as characterising the minor, that the knowledge of vydpii leads 
to the conclusion. Hence while the knowledge of vydpti is the 


1 Vide Siddhdntamukidvali with Dinahari, pp. 288-89, Cf. Vedanta- 
Paribhdsdj. Chapter. II; "evaih ca 'ayaih dhilmavan' iti paksadharmatajfiane 
‘dhiimo vahnivyapya’ ityanubhavahitasarhskarodbodhe ca sati ‘vahnimfin' 
ityanumitirbhavati, na tii niadhye vyaptismaranam tajjanyaiii ‘vahnivyfipya- 

dhumavrinayam’ ityadi vL 4 esanavisistajnanani.” 

^ Vyaparaslu paramarsah karanaih vya})tidhirl)havet, etc., BP. and SM., 
G6-67. 

^ Mahanasadau drstante...dhurnajhanam prathamam, tatah parvatadau 
dhumam cirstva vyapyalvena tatsraaranarh dvitiyarh, tatastatraiva vyapyatvena 
dhumasya paraniarso vahnivyapyadhumavanayamityevamrupo jayata iti tftlya- 
tvam, Turkakati^iudi, p. 10, 
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special cause {karana) of inference, Ungaparamursa is the 
immediate cause {caramakarana) of the condusaon.' Some 
modern Naiyayikas go further and say that Imgapardinarsa 
itself is the operative cause (karana) of inference.“ On this 
analysis inference involves the following steps: (i) the know¬ 
ledge of vydpti or the universal relation between the middle and 
major terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of fire ; (2) the 
perception of the minor term as related to the middle, e.g. the 
hill is a case of smoke ; (3) a recollection of the vydpti between 
the middle and major terms ; (4) a contemplation of the middle 
as correlating the major and minor terms, e.g. the hill is a case 
of smoke pervaded by fire ; (5) the conclusion relating the 
minor term with the major, e.g. the hill is a case of fire.'’ 

As it has been pointed out by Dr. D. M. Datta, the Nyaya 
view of lihgapardmarsa as the immediate antecedent of 
the conclusion agrees with Bradley’s analysis of inference.* 
According to Bradley, an inference is always an ideal con¬ 
struction resulting in the perception of a new condition. The 
premises of inference are the data, and the process of inference 
consists in joining them into a whole by an ideal construction. 
“We must fasten them together, so that they cease to be several 
and are one construction, one individual whole. Thus instead 
of A-B, B-C we must have A-B-C.’’ Take for example the 
inference: ‘ Man is mortal and Caesar is a man and therefore 

Caesar is mortal. In this inference “there is first a construction 
as Caesar-man-mortal, and then by inspection we get Caesar- 
mortal.’’"’ So also the Naiyayikas hold that without lingapard- 
marsa as a synthetic correlation of the minor, middle and major 

^ Vide TC., II, pp. 521-51. 

2 Vide Tarkasam^raha, p. 50. 

3 Yena purusena mahanasadau dhQme vahnivyfiptirgrhita pascat sa eva 
I)unisah kvacitparvatadavavicchinnamularh dhum^rekhaih pa.^yati, tadanantararii 
dhfimo vahnivyapya ityevaihruparh vyaptismaranam tasya bhavati pa^cacca 
vahnivyapyadhumavanayamiti jnanam bhavati sa eva paramar^a ityucyate 
tadanantaram parvato vahnimanityanumitirjayate, Siddhdntamuhidvali, pp. 
284-86. 

^ Vide The Six Ways of Knowings p. 207. 

^ Bradley, The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 259. 
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terms we cannot explain the transition from the premises to the 
conclusion, if no such synthesis was required, then the 
premises could, even in tlieir isolation, lead to the conclusion.* 
The Vedantists, however, contend that the two premises, taken 
together, lead to the conclusion. When I see smoke in a hill and 
lemember that smoke is always related to fire, I am at once 
led to the knowledge that there is fire in the hill. It is not 
necessary for me to stop and say further, ‘ tlie smoke in the 
hill is a smoke pervaded by fire.’“ As we shall see it more fully 
later on, in the case of inference for oneself we do not require 
anything more than the major and minor premises to arrive 
at the conclusion. There is a natural transition of thought 
from these premises to the conclusion. When, however, we 
are to demonstrate the truth of the conclusion to other persons, 
we must state the identity of the middle term occurring in the 
two premises and exhibit it in a third premise which relates 
the same middle to the minor and major terms. Here we assert 
that the same M which is always related to P is present in S. 
Hence we conclude that Uhgapardmarsa is not an essential 
condition of all inferences, although it serves to make an 
inference most cogent and convincing. 


1 SM., 63. 

2 VP., Ch. II. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CLASSIFICATION AND LOGICAL FORMS OF 
INFERENCE 

I. Svufiha and Pardrtha inferences 

In Indian logic an inference is a combined deduclivc- 
induclive reasoning consisting of at least three categorical 
propositions. All inferences arc thus pure syllogisms of the 
categorical type whidi are at once formally and materially 
valid. Hence we have not a classification of inferences into 
deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic and 
non-.syllogistic, pure and mixed. The Naiyayikas give us three 
different classifications of inference. According to the first, 
inference is of two kinds, namely, svdrtha and pardr/ha. This 
is a p.sychological classification which has in view the; use or 
purpose which an inference serves. According to another 
classification, inference is said to be of three kinds, namely, 
purvavat, sesavat and sdmdnyatodrsta. This classification has 
reference to the nature of the vydpti or the universal relation 
between the middle and major terms of inference. Purvavat 
and sesavat inferences are based on causal uniformity, while 
sdmdnyatodrsta is based on non-causal uniformity. According 
to a third classification, inference is distinguished into 
kevaldnvayi, licvala-vyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki. This 
classification is more logical inasmuch as it depends on the 
nature of the induction by which we get the knowledge of 
vydpti or the universal proposition involved in inference. These 
different kinds of inference we shall have to consider one after 
another. 

34—(o.p. 103) 
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All inferences must have one of two ends in view. They 
are meant either for the acquisition of some new knowledge on 
our part or for the demonstration of a known truth to others. 
Accordingly, all inferences arc classed under the two heads of 
svartha or inference for oneself and pardrtha or inference for 
others." An inference is called svartha when it aims at the 
knowledge of an unperceived object on the part of a man who 
employs that inference. In this kind of inference a man seeks 
only to reach the conclusion for himself by rc'lating it to the 
major and minor premises. This is illustrated in the case of 
a man who infers the, existence of fire in a hill because he first 
perceives a mass of smoke in it and then remembers that there 
is a universal relation betwe^en smoke and tire. On the other 
hand, an inference is pardrtha when it aims at demonstrating 
the truth of the conclusion to other people. In this inference 
there is a justification of the conclusion through a justification 
of the middle term that leads to it. It is here specifically pointed 
out that the same middle term which is universally related to 
the major is also present in the minor term. The conclusion 
is thus found to follow necessarily from a synthesis of the major 
and minor premises. This synthesis is embodied in a third 
premise which relates the minor, middle and major terms of 
the inference. A pardrtha anumdna is illustrated when a man 
ha^ung inferred the existence of fire in a hill lays it down as a 
thesis and proves it as a conclusion following from the 
major and minor premises and their combination into a 
third premise.^ 

2 . Purvavat, Sesavai and Sdindnyatodrsta inferences 

In the Nydya-suira' inference is distinguished into three 
kinds, namely, purvavat, sesavat and sdmdnyaiodrsta. 


’ Taccrinumanarii dvividham, svartbam pararthaih ceti, TB., p. 9. 
2 TS., pp. 46-49. 

« Vide NS.. I. 1. 5. 
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There are different views with regard to the nature of these 
inferences. According to one view, a purvavat inference is that 
in which we infer the unperceived effect from a perceived cause. 
Here the lihga or the middle term is related to the sddhya or 
the major term as its cause and is, therefore, antecedent to it. In 
this iiifcicnce we pass from the knowledge of the antecedent cause 
to that of the consequent effect. This is illustrated when from 
the presence of dark heavy clouds in the sky we infer that there 
will be rainfall. A sesavat inference is that in which we infer 
the unperceived cause from a perceived effect. Here the middle 
term is related as an effect to the major term and is, therefore, 
constit^uent to it. In this inference we i>ass from the knowledge 
of the effect-])henomcnon to that of the antecedent causal 
phenomenon. This is illustrated in the iiiferenct; of previous 
rain fnjin the rise of the water in the river and its swift muddy 
current. It w'ill be observed here that in both piirvavat and 
sesavat inferences the vydpii or the universal relation between 
the major and middle terins is a uniform relation of causality 
between them. The.se inferences thus depend on scientific 
inductions. In sdindnyatorrsta inference, however, the vydpti 
or the universal relation between the major and middle terms 
does not depend on a causal uniformity. The middle term of 
the inference is related to the major term neither as a c'ause 
nor as an effect. We infer the one from the other, not because 
they arc causally connected, but because they are uniformly 
related to each other in our experience. This is illustrated 
when one infers that the sun moves because, like other moving 
objects, its position changes, or, when we argue that a thing 
must have some attributes because it is like a substance. Here 
the inference depends not on a causal connection, but on certain 
observed points of similarity between different objects of 
experience. So it is more akin to an analogical argument than 

to syllogistic inference. 

According to a second interpretation, a purvavat inference 
is that which is based on previous exjxjrience. If two things 
have always been found to be related in the past, then from the 
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perception of the one we infer the existence of the other, as 
when we infer fire from smoke. Similarly, a sesavat inference 
is taken to mean inference by elimination, in which 
the inferred character is the residuum of a process of elimination 
which excludes other characters. This is illustrated when one 
argues that sound must be a quality because it cannot be a 
su'twtance or an activity or a relation and so on. So also 
samunyalodrsia inference is explained as that in which we do 
not jaerceive the relation between the major and middle terms, 
but find the middle to be similar to objects wtiicli arc related 
to the major term. This is illustrated whem one argues that 
the soul-substance exists because the quality ot conscious¬ 
ness must, like other qualities, inhere in a substance.' 
According to a third view' these three kinds of inferences 
may be taken to mean kci>aldnvayi, kevala-vyalireki and 
anvaya-vyaiircki inferences which we arc to consider 
next. 


3. Kevahlnvayi, Kevala-vyalirchi and Anvaya-vyalireki 

Inferences 


In \a’ew of the diftcrent methods of establishing vydpti or 
a universal relation bctweeir the major and middle terms, 
inferences have been classified into the kcvaldnvayi, the kevala- 
vyalireki and the anvaya-vyalireki. An inference is called 
kevaldnvayi when it is based on a middle term w'hich is only 
positively related to the major term. Here the knowledge 
of vydpti between the middle and major terms is arrived at 
only through the method of agreement in jircsence (anvaya), 
since there is no negative instance of their agreement in absence." 


^ Vide NB., I. I. 5. 

2 Vide NV. & NSV., t. i. 5. 

^ Yatra sadhyavyatireko na kutrapyasti sa kevalanvayi, TM., Ch. II. 
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This is illustrated in the following inference: 

All knowable objects are nameable ; 

The pot is a knowable object ; 

Therefore the jx)t is nameable. 

In this inference the major premise is a universal affirma¬ 
tive proposition in which the predicate ‘ nameable ’ is affirmed 
of all knowable objects. This univiTsal proposition is arrived 
at by simple enumeration of the ])ositive instances of agreement 
in presence between the knowable and the nameable. Corres¬ 
ponding to this universal affirmative proposition we cannot have 
a real universal negative proposition like ‘ No unnameable 
object is knowable;,’ for we cannot point to or name anything 
that is unnameable.' The minor premise and the conclusion 
of this inference are also universal affirmative propositions and 
cannot be otherwise. Hence with regard to its logical form the 
kevalanvayi inference is a syllogism of tht; first mood of the 
first figure, technically called Barbara. 

A kevala-vyalircki infenmcc is that in which the middle 
term is negatively related to the major term. It depends on a 
vy'ipli or a universal relation between the absence of the major 
term and that of the middle term. Accordingly, the knowledge 
of vydpii is here arrived at only through the method of agree¬ 
ment in absence {vyalireka), since thei t; is no positive instance 
of agreement in presence between the middle and major terms 
excepting the minor term." This may be illustrated by the 
following inferences: 

(1) No non-soul is animate ; 

All living beings are animate ; 

Therefore all living beings have souls." 

(2) What is not different from the other elements has 

no smell ; 

The earth has smell ; 

^ TB., p. 10. 

2 Kevalavyatireki tvasatsapakso, etc.. TC., TI, pp. 582 f. Vyatirckavyaptau 
tu sadhyabhavo vyapyah hctvabhrivo vyapakah, TM., Ch. H. 

3 Vide TB., p. 10. ' 
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Therefore, the earth is different from the other 
elements.' 

Symbolically put the inferences stand thus; 

No not-P is M ; 

S is M ; 

Therefore S is P. 

In the second inference above, it will be seen, the middle 
term ‘smell ’ is the differentia of the minor term ‘ earth.’ An 
inference which is thus based on the clilferentia (laksana) as the 
middle term is also called kevala-vyalireki.- In it the minor 
term is co-extensivc with the middle. Heiu'c we have no 
positive instance of the coexistence of the middle with any term 
but thc! minor." So there can be vyupli or a universal relation 
only between the absence of the middle and the absence of 
the jiiajor term. We cannot point to any positive instance of 
agreement in presence between the major and middle terms, 
except those covered by the minor term. Hence thc major 
premise is a universal negative proposition arrived at by simple 
enumeration of negative instances of agreement in absence 
bcwcen the major and middle terms.'' The minor premise is a 
universal affirmative proposition. But although one of the 
premises is negative, the conclusion is affirmative, which is 
against the general syllogistic rules of Formal Logic. Hence we 
see that kevala-vyatireki inference is not any of the valid moods 
of syllogism recognised by Formal Logic. The validity of such 
inferences, however, has been admitted by Bradley as a special 
case of negative reasoning." 

An inference is called anvaya-vyatireki when its midddlc 
term is both positively and negatively related to the major 


1 Vide TS., p. 5:4 

2 I.,aksanamapi kevalavyalireki hetuh, TB., p. 10. 

•** Yatra sadhyaprasiddhih paksatirikte nasti, sa kevalavyalireki, TM., Ch. II. 
^ Vide TB., p. 10. 

Vide Bradley, The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 274-82. 
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term.' In it there is vydpli or a universal relation between 
the presence of the middle and the presence of the major term 
as well as between the absence of the major and the absence 
of the middle term. The knowledge of the vydpti or the uni¬ 
versal proposition, on which the inference dej>ends, is arrived 
at through the joint method of agreement in presence and in 
absence (anvaya and vyalireka). The vydpti or the universal 
proposition is affirmative (anvayi) when it is the result of an 
enumeration of positive instances of agreement in presence be¬ 
tween the middle and major terms. It is negative (vyatireki) 
when it is based on the simple enumeration of negative instances 
of agreement in absence between the middle and major terms.* 
The difference between the universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions {anvaya-vyupti and vyalircka-vydpti) is 
that the subject of the affirmative proposition becomes the pre¬ 
dicate, and the contradictory of the predicate of the affirmative 
proposition becomes the subject in the corresponding negative 
proposition.’ Hence an anvaya-vyaiircki inference may be 
based on cither a universal affirmative or a universal negative 
proposition as its major premise. It is illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing pair of inferences: 

(1) All cases of smoke are cases of fire ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 

(2) No case of not-fire is a case of smoke ; 

The hill is a case of smoke ; 

Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 

The Vedantists do not recognise the above classification of 
inference into kevaldnvayi. kevala-vyaiireki and anvaya- 

^ Yatra sadhvam srulhyalihavasca anyalra prasiddhah so 'nvavavyatireki, 
etc.. TM., Ch. II. 

2 Sa canvayavyatireki, anvayena vyatirekena ca vy 5 .ptimattvat, etc., 
TB., p. 9. 

» Ibid. 
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vyatireki. According to them, inference is logically of one kind, 
namely, anvayi. An inference must be based on vydpti or tlio 
universal relation between the middle and major terms. The 
knowledge of vydpii is arrived at through the observation of 
agreement in presence between the middle and major terms with 
the non-observation of any contrary instance. Hence for the 
Vedantists, both the premises as also the conclusion of an in¬ 
ference must be universal affirmative propositions. That is, 
all inferences must be in the technical form of Barbara. But 
there cannot be any kevaldnvayi in the sense of an inference in 
which the major tenn is a character that is not an3wvhere non¬ 
existent. In kevaldm>ayi the middle t(;rra is only positively 
related to the major term, since there is no case of their absence. 
This, however, is not true. The whole sj'stcm of finite cate¬ 
gories being tninscendcd and negated in Brahman or the Abso¬ 
lute, we cannot have any term which is never non-existent. 
As for the Nyaya view of vyaiireki, the Vedantists contend 
that as a reasoning based on a universal negative j)roposition, 
it is not to be regarded as an inference, but as arlhdpalti or 
postulation. An inference is a knowledge of the major term 
through that of the middle term. This knowledge is based on 
the vydpii or the universal relation between the presence, of the 
middle and the presence of the major term. When one infers 
fire from smoke he depends on the knowledge of vydpti. not 
between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, but 
between the presence of smoke and the presence of fire. There 
being no .such thing as vyaiireki inference, we cannot admit 
the possibility of anvaya-vyalircki inference which is but a 
synthesis of the anvayi and vyatireki forms of inference.' 
According to the Naiyayikas, how'cver, arlhdpaiti is not a 
separate method of know'ledge, but a form of inference. We 
shall have to consider this question more fully hereafter. 


1 Vide VP., Ch. II. 
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4. The Logical Form of Inference 

All the systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 
that the syllogism represents the typical form of an inferential 
reasoning. In inference we arrive at a truth through the 
medium of some other truths. Like the conclusion of a syllog¬ 
ism, inferential knowledge is a deduction from certain impo¬ 
sitions. There is however some controversy among the different 
systems as to the number of the constituent parts or propositions 
entering into an inference {avayava). 

According to some old Naij^ayikas, there are ten members 
or constituent parts of an inference. These are (i) jipidsd or 
the desire to know the truth, (g) samsaya or doubt about the 
real nature of a thing, (3) sakyaprdpti or the capacity of the 
pramdnas to lead to bue knowledge, (4) prayojana or the 
purpose of making an inference. (5) samsaya-vyuddsa or the 
removal of all doubts about the truth of an inference, (6) 
praiijhd or the first proposition, (7) heiu or tlie reason, (8) 
uddharana or the example, (9) tipanaya or the application of 
the example, and (10) nigamana or the final conclusion.' 

The above view of the syllogism as consisting of ten parts 
or members {dasdvayava) has been criticised and rejected by 
the later Naiyayikas, from Vatsyayana downwards. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the first five factors, mentioned above, arc un¬ 
necessary for proving anything by means of an inference. 
They represent not so much the logical steps in drawing a con¬ 
clusion as the psychological or epistemological conditions 
involved in inference. Thus the desire to know^ {jifhdsd) may 
be taken as a condition of all knowledge, by which we want to 
realise some end. But such desire does not prove anything to 
any person and cannot, therefore, be regarded as a factor of 
inferential reasoning. Similarly, doubt is the impetus to a 
desire to know the truth and is, in this sense, a condition of 
knowledge. But to doubt is not to prove anything. The vali¬ 
dity of all knowledge depends on the validity of the methods of 


35—(o.P. 103) 


1 NB., I. I. 32. 
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knowledge {iakyaprdpii). But the validity of the methods can¬ 
not be put forward as a part of the argument to prove a con¬ 
clusion. So also the purpose or the end, which an inference 
serves, is no part of the inference itself. The removal of doubt 
{mmsaya-vytiddsa) consists in repudiatiiig all views which 
contradict the conclusion of an inference. This serves to lend 
indirect supi>ort to the conclusion, but docs not rc'ally prove it. 
Hence it has been held by the Naiyayikas that the syllogism 
consists of the last five members mentioned above, since they 
are all necessary for proving or demonstrating a truth.' The 
Saiikhya' and V'aisesika^ systems also accept this view of the 
syllogism as consisting of five members or jiropositions. The 
five members of the syllogism have been explained by tlie 
Naiyayikas as follows. 

(1) The first member of the syllogism is called the pratijnd 
or the propositum. It is just a statement of one’s position and 
consists in the assertion of some unpcrccivcd quality or cha¬ 
racter in relation to some object of experience. The assertion 
may be affirmative or negative. Hence in the pratijna a 
certain predicate is either affirmed or denied of a certain subject, 
e.g. ‘ the hill is fiery,’ or ' sound is not eternal.’ The pratijnd 
includes a subject {paksa) and a predicate (sadhya), but no 
copula or verb to relate the two, e.g. ‘ parvato vahnimdn ’ 
(the hill fires). It thus corresponds to a proposition without 
any copula. It is to be proved and established by other pro¬ 
positions in the course of the infez’ence. The pratijnd simply 
tells us what the subject of the inference is and what we want 
to infer or prove with regard to it.'* 

(2) The second member of the syllogism is called the hetu 
or the reason. It consists in the statement of the mark or the 
sign [linga) which being present in the subject or the minor 

^ NS. & NB., I. I. 32. 

“ Vide Sdnkhya-sutra, 5. 27. 

^ In Prasastrifxlda’s paddrLhadharmasam^mha (p. 114) tho five members of 
the syllogism are called pratijnd, apade^a, nidariana, anusamdhdna and 
pratydninaya, 

A NS. & NB., I. I. 33. 
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term suggests that the latter possesses a ciTtain property predi¬ 
cated of it. It is the assertion of the middle term by which we 
know that the pak^a or the minor term is or is not related to 
the sadhya or the’major term. It may thus be called the middle 
premise or the middle proposition of the syllogism. But while 
the pralijnd is a projxisition of two terms, the hetu is a one- 
term proposition. Thus for tlie proi^oskum ‘ the hill is fiery,’ 
the hetu or the middle proposition is ' dhumdt,’ i.c. ‘ because 
of smoke.’* 

(3) The third member of the syllogism is called uddharana 
or the example. It consists in the assertion of a universal relation 
{vydpii) between the major and middle terms with reference to 
some apposite instances. The heUi or the middle term proves 
the presence or the absence of the major in the minor only as it 
is connected with the minor, on the one hand, and universally 
related to the major, on the other. Hence tire universal relation 
between the major and middle terms must be duly asserted as 
an essential member of the syllogism. The assertion is a uni¬ 
versal proposition which may be either affirmative or negative. 
It is a universal affirmative proposition when it indicates the 
agreement in presence between the major and middle terms 
as supported by a positive instance, e.g. ‘ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire, to wit, the kitchen.’ It takes the form of a 
universal negative proposition when it shows the agreement 
in absence between the two, as supported by a negative instance, 
e.g. ‘no case of not-fire is a case of smoke, to wit, the lake ’.“ 
The third member of the Nyaya inference tlius corresponds to 
the major premise of the syllogisms in the first figure. As a 
universal proposition supported by certain instances, the third 
member of the syllogism is found to be an inductive generali¬ 
sation based on actual facts of observation. It thus shows that 
an mference is both deductive and inductive, formally valid 
and materially true. As Dr. Seal rightly observes: ‘ It harmo- 


^ Ibid., I. I. 34-35. 

2 Ibid., I. I. 36-37. C/, Vyaptipradar^anavisayo drstantah, NVT., p. 304. 
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niscs Mill's view of the major premise as a brief memorandum 
of like instances already observed, with the Aristotelian view 
of it as the universal proposition which is the formal ground 
of the inference.’’ 

(4) The fourth member of the syllogism is called upanaya 
or the ap])lication. It consists in the application of the universal 
proposition with its example to the subject or the minor term 
of the inference. W^hile the third member of the syllogism 
states the universal relation between the major and middle 
terms, or betwcicn their absence, tlie fourth member show's the 
})resencc or the absence of the middle in the minor term. It 
may thus be called the minor premise of the syllogism, and 
may be a universal affirmative or negative proposition. It is 
affirmative when it is the application of an affirmative major 
prcnii.se w'ith a positive instance, e.g. ‘ .so, like the kitchen, the 
hill is smoky.’ It is a negative proposition w'hen it is the 
application of a negative major premise w'ith a negative instance, 
e.g. ‘ unlike the lake, the hill is not not-smoky, i.e. it is 
smoky.’ The fourth member of the syllogism is not merely a 
repetition of the second or the middle; proposition. It brings 
out the identity between the middle term mentioned in the 
second member and that w'hich is stated to be universally 
related to the major in the third member of the syllogism. 
As such, it is a synthesis of the second and third members of 
the syllogism. It show's that the same middle which is univer¬ 
sally related to the major term is also present in the minor term, 
and is, therefore, very useful for the purpose of proof.” 

(5) The fifth and the last member of the syllogism is called 
nigamana or the conclusion. Here the preceding four steps 
are brought to a point so as to demonstrate the truth of the first 
proposition, with which the inference starts. It consists in the 
re-statement of the pratijha or the propositum as proved by the 
major and minor premises, e.g. ‘ therefore, the hill is fiery.' 


1 The Positive Science.^ of the Ancient Hindus, p. 252. 

2 NS. and NB., i. i. 38 ; TR., pp. 181 f. 
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It should not be supposed that the conclusion is an unmeaning 
repetition of the first proposition. What is at first put forward 
as a hypothesis or bare assertion is asserted in the conclusion 
as a firmly established truth. What appears in the first pro¬ 
position as a judgment to be proved, docs indeed re-appear in 
the conclusion, but as something proved and demonstrated by 
other propositions.’ 

The logical form of an inference or the syllogism, accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayikas, may be illustrated in the following ways; 


S is P ; 

S is M ; 

M is P ; 

S is M; 

S is P. 

The hill is fiery; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen; 

So the hill smokes; 

Therefore, it is fiery. 

(2) S is P ; 

S is M ; 

No not-P is M ; 

S is not not-M ; 

S is P. 

Or, The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes ; 

Whatever is not-fieiy does not smoke, 

e.g. the lake ; 

Not so the hill {i.e. the hill does smoke) ; 
Therefore, the hill is fiery. 


(I) 


Or, 


^ Ibid. ; NS, and NB., i. i. 39. 
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The Mimamsakas and the Vedantists join issue with the 
Naiyayikas on the question of the parts or members of a 
syllogism.^ They agree with the Naiyayikas in holding t\iat 
the syllogism is necessary only for l)ararthanumana or demons¬ 
trative inference and that svdrlhdnunmna or inference for one¬ 
self requires no verbal statement in the form of the above 
syllogism. But they decline to accept the Nyaya view that 
the syllogism consists of five members or proi)osilions. Ac¬ 
cording to them, a s3dlogism does not require more than three 
members to carry conviction to anybody. The two essential 
conditions of a valid inference are vydpii or a universal rela¬ 
tion between the major and middle terms and pahsadharmatd 
or the prc.scnce of the middle term in the minor. Hence the 
full force of a syllogism ('omes out in the body of three affir¬ 
mative propositions, two of which stand for the grounds of 
inference and one for the conclusion. These thrc'c proposi¬ 
tions are either the pratijnii, hclu and uddharana, or the 
uddharana, upanaya and nigamana.' Hence we will have two 
forms of the syllogism, which may be put thus: 

(T) S is P ; 

••• S is M : 

All M is P. 

Or, The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes ; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, c.g. the kitchen. 

(2) All M is P ; 

S is M ; 

S is P. 

> I'ide SD., p. 64 ; VP.. Chap. 11 . 

2 The Buddhists go further than the Mimamsakas and the Vedantists in 
reducing the syllogism to two pro|x)sitions only, namely, the uddharana and 
the upa 7 iaya, but no nigamana or conclusion. As Mr. Joseph and Dr. Stebbing 
also point out, we may sometimes put an argument in tin; form of a single 
proposition as when we say ‘if wishes were horses, Ijeggars could ride.* (C/. 
Joseph's An Introduction to Logic, p. 352 ; Stebbing's A Modern Introduction 
to Logic, p, 110). 
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Or, Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 

The hill smokes ; 

Therefore, it is fiery. 

It will be ot)scrv('d here that in the first form of the 
syllogism given above, the inference starts from the conclu¬ 
sion, and then the premises are stated to justify it. In the 
second form, the premises are giwn first and then the con¬ 
clusion is drawn from them. That inferences may take both 
forms has been recognised bj^ some modern Western logicians 
like H. W. B. Joseph,' L. S. Stebbing," F. M. Chapman 
and Paul Henle.'* But it will be admitted by all that while 
the second form (in which the promisees come first and the 
conclusion last) has a rigidly formal character, it is the first 
(in which the conclusion comes first and the premises last) 
that is ordinarily used by us when we actually infer anything. 
“ In ordinary speech we more often state the conclusion first 
and then state the premises. This gives emphasis to the con¬ 
clusion and also aids in showing the direction of our argument.”^ 
If this be so, then we must say that the Nyaya form of infer¬ 
ence, in which the conclusion-to-bc-proved comes first and the 
premises last, is the ‘natural or actual form of reasoning. But 
it should be remarked that the first proposition cannot be 
strictly called the conclusion, since a conclusion is what follows 
from certain grounds or premises. So it seems better to speak 
of it, like the Naiyayika, as just a pralijM or probandum, i.e. 
something to be proved. This proposition stands out as the 
conclusion when it is seen to follow logically from certain other 
premises. That there must be two such premises, viz. the 
major and the minor, all logicians would readily admit. And 
that there mirst also be a third premise to synthesise these two 


^ 4 n fniroduction io Logic, pp. 255-56. 

2 A Modrrn Introduction to Logic, pp. 82, 84. 

^ Chapman and Hcnlc, The Fundamentals of Logic, p. 98. 
^ Op. cit. 
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seems to be admitted only by a logician like Bradley.’ It will, 
however, be admitted by others that there is no logical necessity 
for any thinker to infer the existence of fire in a hill unless 
it is shown that the smoke in it is just that real natural smoke 
mises. These three premises together with the conclusion and 
illusion, like the mirage, then we cannot conclude that there is 
fire in the hill, although we may think that there is. So if 
there is to be no gap in the chain of reasoning that is to estab¬ 
lish the conclusion, we are to have a third premise to bring 
out the identity oE the middle term in the preceding tw'O pre¬ 
mises. These three premises together'with the conclusion and 
the probandum give us the fivc-membered form of the Nyaya 
syllogism which, therefore, seems to be both psychologically 
correct and more conclusive for demonstration. 


* The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. *59. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE FALLACIES OF INFERENCE 

I. Distinction between a valid and an invalid reason 

In Indian logic the fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies. So far as the logical fonns of inference arc con¬ 
cerned, there can be no fallacy, since tliey are the same for 
all valid inferences. An inference, therefore, becomes falla¬ 
cious by reason of its material conditions. The Nyaya account 
of the fallacies of inference is accordingly limited to those of 
its members or constituent propositions, and these have been 
finally reduced to those of the heiu or the reason.’ For the 
purpose of proof an inference is made to consist of five mem¬ 
bers, namely, pratijnd, hctii, uddharana, upanaya and 
nigamana. As such, the validity of an inference depends on 
the validity of the pratijnd and other constituent parts of it. 
If there is anything wrong with any of its members, the 
syllogism as a whole becomes fallacious. Hence there will be 
as many fallacies of inference as there arc fallacies of its 
component parts, from the first proj^sition down to the con¬ 
clusion. So we may speak of fallacies of the pratijnd, etc., 
as coming under the fallacy of inference {nydydbhdsa).^ But 
it must be admitted that the validity of an inference depends 

* Cf. The Aristotelian classification of fallacies into those in dirtione and 
those ejetra dictionem. This agrees with the Nyaya classification in excluding 
the formal fallacies of undistributed middle, illicit process, and so on, from 
the list of fallacies. 

3 The word nydydbhdsa has been used by Vatsyayana in a technical sense 
to mean all such inferences as are opposed to preception and scriptural testi¬ 
mony. {Vide Nydya-Bhdsya, i. i. i.). Here, however, it is used in its literal 
sense to mean the fallacies of inference. 

36—(o.p. 103) 
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ultimately on the validity of the helu or the reason employed 
in it. So also the members of a syllogism turn out to be right 
or wrong according as they elaborate a right or wrong reason. 
The fallacies of inference ultimately arise out of the fallacious 
reason. So the Naiyayikas bring the fallacies of inference 
under the fallacies of the reason {heivahhasa) and considei a 
separate treatment of the inferential fallacies due to the pro- 
positum, example, etc. (pralijMhhdsa, drsldnldhhdsa) as un¬ 
necessary and superfluous.’ 

Now the question is: What is a fallacious middle {helu) ? 
How are we to distinguish between a valid and an invalid 
middle? Literally speaking, hclvdbhdsa or the fallacious 
middle is one that app>ears as, but really is not, a valid reason 
or middle term of an inference. It appears as a valid ground 
of inference because it satisfies some of the conditions of a valid 
middle term. But on closer view it is found to be fallacious 
because it does not fulfil all the conditions of a valid ground 
of inference.“ .A.s we have seen before, there are five condi¬ 
tions of the heiu or the middle term of an inference. First, 
the middle term must be a characteristic of the minor term 
{paksadharmald). Secondly, it must be distributively related 
to the major term, i.e. the major must be present in all the 
instances in which the middle is present (sapaksasaUva). 
Thirdly, and as a corollary of the second condition, the middle 
term must be absent in all cases in which the major is absent 
{vipaksdsativa). Fourthly, the middle term must not relate to 
obviously contradictory and absurd objects like the coolness 
of fire, etc. (ahddhilavisayatva). Fifthly, it must not itself be 
validly contradicted by some other ground or middle term 
(asatpraiipaJisatva). Of these five conditions, the third docs 
not apply to the middle term of a kevaldnvayi inference, 
because it is such that no case of its absence or non-existence 
can be found. Hence, with regard to it we cannot say that 


^ Vide TR., p. 236 ; NM., p. 572. 
Vide NV., I. 2. 4. 
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the middle term must be absent in all cases in which the major 
is absent. Contrariwise, the second condition does not apply 
to the middle term of a kevalavyatireki inference since here the 
middle term is always negatively related to the major term. 
There is a universal relation between the absence of the middle 
and that of the major term. Of such a middle term we cannot 
say that wherever it is jiresent the major must be present. It 
is only in the case of anvayavyatireki inferences that the 
middle term must satisfy all the live conditions. Hence it has 
been said that a valid middle term is one that satisfies the five 
or at least the four conditions as explained above.' As con¬ 
trasted with this an invalid middle term (hehuibhasa) is that 
which violates one or other of the conditions of a valid ground 
of inference {hetu). It may be employed as the hetu or the 
middle term of an inference, but it fails to prove the conclusion 
it is intended to prove. There are dilferent forms of the 
fallacious middle according to the different circumstances 
under which it may arise. All fallacious middle terms have 
been classified under the heads of the savyabhiedra, virnddha, 
prakaratiasama or salpralipaksa, sudhyasama or asiddha. 
kdldtUa and bddhita.- Kesava Misra observes that the fallacies 
of definition such as alivydpti or ‘ the too wide,’ avydpli or 
‘ the too narrow ’ and asathbhava or ‘ the false ’ also come 
under the fallacies of the middle term." 


^ Vide NSV., i. 2. 4 ; NM., p. no. 

2 In both the old and the modern schools of the Nyaya, the inferential 
fallacie^s have been clas.sifjed under five heads. The first four kinds of fallacies 
bear the same names or at least the same significance in both the schools. 
The last kind of fallacy, however, is not only called by different names, but 
bears substantially different meanings in the two .schools. It is in view of 
this fact that I have tak(;n the two names to stand for two kinds of fallacies 
of the middle term. Hence we get six kinds of fallacies in place of the five 
enumerated in the Nyiiya treatises. Vide Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 4 ; Tativacintd- 
mani, IT, p. 778.) In the Prabhakara Mimaihsa the fallacie.s of the middle 
term are called the asddhdmna, bddhita, sadhdrana and asiddha (vide Jha. 
Prabhakara School of Purva Mtmdmsd, p. 46). In Piiddrthadhannusatiigraha 
the fallacies are called the asiddha, viruddha, samdigdha and anadhyavasita. 

^ Vide TB., p. 37. 
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2. The fallacy of savyahhicdra or the irregular middle 

The first kind of inferential fallacy is called the savya- 
bhicdra. In it the hetu or the middle tenn is found to lead to 
no one single conclusion, but to different op]>ositc conclusions. 
This fallacy arises when the middle term violates its second 
condition, namely, that it must be distributivcly related to the 
major term. This condition requires that the middle term 
must be pervaded by the major term, or that the major must 
be present in all the cases in which the middle is present. The 
savyahhicdra hetu, howevtT, is not uniformly concomitant 
with the major term. It is related to both the existence and 
the non-existence of the major term. It is therefore called 
anaikdntika or an irregular concomitant of the sadhya or the 
major term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer 
both the existence and the non-existence of the major term.' 
Of such savyahhicdra or irregular middle there are three kinds, 
namely, the sddhdrana, asddharana and anupasamhdrt. The 
sddharana or the ordinary fallacy of the irregular middle occurs 
when the middle term is in some cases related to the major 
and in the other cases related to the absence ot the major." This 
is illustrated in the following syllogism: 

All knowable objects are fiery ; 

The hill is knowable ; 

Therefore, the hill is fiery. 

Here the middle term ‘ knowable ’ is indifferently related to 
both fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects like the 
lake. All know'ables being thus not fiery we cannot conclude 
tliat a hill is fiery because it is knowable. Rather, it is as 
much true to say that, for the same reason, the hill is fireless. 


^ Anaikantikah savyabhicarah, NS.. 1. 2. 5. 

2 Sadharanah sadhyavat tadanyaviltih, etc., NSV., i. 2. 5. 
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The second form of the savyabhicdra is called asddhdrana 
or the extraordinary. It is a jx'culiar form of the fallacy of 
the irregular middle. In it the middle term is related neither 
to things in which the major exists nor to those in which it 
does not exist.' Hence from such a middle term we can infer 
neither the existence nor the non-existence of the major term. 
Or, such a middle terra may be employed to prove both the exist¬ 
ence and the non-existence of the major term. This is illustrated 
when one argues that sound is etciinal because there is sahdatva 
or ‘ soiindniiss ’ in it. Here the middle term ‘ soundness ’ is 
related only to the minor term ‘ sound.' It is found neither in 
eternal objects like the soul nor in other non-eternal things like 
the jiot. Hence we do not know if soundness is universally 
related to the eti'inal or the non-eternal. The middle term 
being undistributed one way or the other cannot lead to any 
valid conclusion. 

The third form of the savyabhicdra is the anupasamhdrJ or 
the indefinite." Here the middle term is related to a minor 
term that stands not for anj' definite individual or class of in¬ 
dividuals, but indefinitely for all objects. Hence the distri¬ 
bution of the middle term cannot be proved either jxsitively or 
negatively. To prove that the middle tenn is distributively 
related to the major wc are to i)oint out either the positive 
instances of their agreement in presence or the negative in¬ 
stances of their agreement in absence. Since, however, the 
minor terra stands for all possible objects, we cannot go beyond 
them and get any case in which the middle coexists with the 
major, or the absence of the major is concomitant with that of 
the middle term. This is illusti'atcd in the inference that ‘ all 
objects are eternal, because they are knowable.’ The validity 
of this inference depends on the validity of the major premise, 
namely, ‘ all knowables arc eternal.’ But the validity of the 
major premise cannot be proved, since beyond all objects we 


* Asadharanah sapaksavipaksavyavrttah etc.., ibid. 

2 Anvayavyatirekadrstantarahito 'niipasariihari, etc., TS., p. 56. 
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have no instances of the concomitance between the knowable 
and the eternal. 

3. The fallacy of viniddha or the contradictory middle 

There arc two different explanations of the fallacy of 
viruddha. According to the Nydya-sutra and Bhasya, the 
fallacy of the viruddha consists in the opposition of one doctrine 
to a previously accepted doctrine, both belonging to the same 
system of thought. It is a contradiction between the different 
jaarts or doctrines of a s3'stem of philosophy. As an e.xample 
of this Vats^^ayana cites two contradictory statements from the 
Yoga-bhiisya, nanu.'ly, (/) that the world ceases from manifes¬ 
tation because it is not eternal, and (ii) that even then it exists 
because it cannot be destroj-ed." 

In the above sense the viruddha as a fallacy means the 
contradictions and inconsistencies involved in any school of 
philosophy. As such, however, it is not an inferential fallacy, 
but the fallacy of self-contradiction in which any theory or 
philosophy may be involved. Hence the first explanation of 
the viruddha as given above does not appear to me to be 
acc('ptable. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, from Uddyotakara 
downwards, the hetu or the reason is called viruddha when 
it disproves the very proposition which it is meant to prove.’’ 
This hajrpens when a middle term exists, not in the objects in 
which the major exists, but in those in which the major does 
not exist. That is, the viruddha or the contradictory middle 
is that which is pervaded by the absence of the major term.* 
The result is that such a middle term instead of proving the 
existence of the major in tlie minor term, which is intended 
by it, proves its non-existence therein. It contradicts and sub- 


^ Siddhantamabhyupetya tadvirodhi viruddhah, NS., i. 2. 6. 
- Vide NB., 1. 2. 6. 

Pratijnahetvorva virodhah etc., NV., 1. 2. 6. 

^ Sadhyabhavavyapto belurviruddhah etc., TS,, p. 57. 
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latcs the ^raltjnd or the proposition which it is employed to 
prove and establish. Thus if one argues ' sound is eternal, 
because it is caused,’ we have a fallacy of viriuidha or the 
contradictory middle. The middle term ‘ caused ’ does not 
prove the eternality of sound, but its non-eternality, because 
all that is caused is non-eternal. Hence the distinction 
between the fallacies of the savyabhiedra and the 
viruddlia is that while in the former the middle term is uni¬ 
versally related neither to the existence of the major nor to its 
non-existence, in the latter the middle term is universally re¬ 
lated to the non-existence of the major term. As a conse¬ 
quence of this, the savyabhiedra or the irregular middle only 
fails to prove the conclusion, whereas the vinuldha or the con- 
tradictoiy middle disproves it or proves the contradictory 
proposition. 


4. The fallacy of prakaranasaina or the counteracLed middle 


The third inferential fallacy is called the prakaranasama. 
Literally, it means a reason which is similar to the point at 
issue iprakarana). We have a point at issue when there are 
tw'o opposite views w'itli regard to the same subject, both of 
which are equally possible, so that they only give rise to a 
state of mental vacillation as to tlie tnith of the matter. Now 
when a middle term does not go further than producing a state 
of mental oscillation between Lvo opposite views we have a 
case of the prakaranasama middle. This happens when one 
reason seeks to prove the existence of the major in the minor, 
but there apj^ears some other reason to prove the non-existence 
of the major, and both of them are found to be equally strong. 
Here the opposed reasons counteract each other, but neither 
can sublate the other. Thej^ may indeed be employed as the 
middle terms of an inference, but each being neutralised or 
counterbalanced by the other {satpralipaksita) fails to establish 
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a sure conclusion and is therefore fallacious. Henc^ the pra- 
karanasama is also called salpratipaksa or that which is 
opposed by an equally strong hetu or middle term.' This is 
illustrated in the following arguments: ‘sound is eternal, be¬ 
cause the })roperties of the non-eternal are not found in it ’; 
and ‘ sound is non-eternal, because the properties of the eternal 
are not found in it.’ Here both the inferences arc fallacious, 
because there is nothing to distinguish between the two middle 
terms leading to opposite conclusions." The two middle terms 
being counteracted by each other cannot lead to any definite 
conclusion and we are left with the same question with which 
we started, namely, whether sound is eternal or non-eternal. 
The fallacy of the prakaranasama is distinguished from that of 
the savyabhiedra by the fact that while in the latter one and 
the same character of the minor is taken as a middle term that 
may lead to opposite conclusions, in the former two different 
characters of the minor arc taken as the middle terms leading 
to opposite conclusions. It is also distinguished from the 
viruddha or contradictory middle which by itself proves the 
opposite of what it is intended to prove, while here tlie opposite 
conclusion is proved by a different middle term {hetvaniara).'' 


5. The fallacy of asiddha or the unproved middle 

The fourth kind of fallacy is called the sddhyasama or the 
asiddha. The word sddhyasama rac^ans a middle term which 
is similar to the sddhya or the major term. The sddhya is a 
character which we want to prove in relation to the paksa or 
the minor term. Hence the sddhyasama stands for a middle 


^ Yasmat prakaranacintfi sa nirnayarthamapadistah prakaranasamah, NS., 
I. 2. 'z'], Yasya pratipaksabhutaiii hetvantaraih vidyate sa prakaranasamah, 
sa eva satpratipaksah etc., TB., p. 36. 

2 Vide NB., i. 2. 7. 

3 Vide NSV., I, 2. 6. 
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term which requires to be proved as much as the major term. 
This means that the sudhyasama middle is not a jiroved or an 
established fact, but an asiddhu or unproved assumption.' 
The fallacy of the asiddha occurs when the middle term is 
wrongly assumed in any of the premises and so cannot be taken 
to prove the conclusion. It follows that the premises which 
contain the false middle become themselves false. Thus the 
fallacy of the asiddha virtually stands for the fallacy of false 
premises, which is a form of the material fallacies in Western 
logic. 

There are three main forms of the; fallacy of asiddha, 
namely, (i) the dsraydsiddha. (ii) svarupasiddha and (Hi) 
vydpyaU)asiddha.'^ Of these, the asrayasiddha is a middle 
term which has no locus standi. One condition of a valid 
middle term is that it must be present in the minor term. The 
minor term is tlius the locus of the middle. Hence if the minor 
term is unreal and fictitious, the middle cannot be related to it. 
The result is that the minor premise, in which the middle is 
I elated to an unreal minor, becomes false. This is illustrated 
in the inference ‘ the sky-lotus is fragrant, because it belongs 
to the class of lotus.’ Here the minor term ‘ sky-lotus ’ is 
unreal, so that the middle ‘ class of lotus ’ cannot subsist in it. 
The middle term having no locus standi, we have a fallacy of 
the asrayasiddha or the baseless middle.'* 

The svarupasiddha is a middle term which cannot be proved 
to be real in relation to the minor term. It is a middle term which 
is not found in the minor term."* The existence of the middle 
in the minor being unreal, the minor premise which relates it 
to the minor term becomes false. Thus if one argues: ‘ sound 
is eternal, because it is visible,’ he commits this fallacy. Here 

^ Saclhyavi^istah sadhyatvat sadhyasamah, NS., 1, 2. 8. 

- TS.. p. 58 ; TB., p. 31. 

There are tw'o kinds of this fallacy, viz. asatpaksa and siddhasadhana. 
The first is explained above. The second means a middle which seeks to prove 
a proved or undoubted fact, e.g. *a iKKly has limbs, l)ecause it is so perceived.' 
Cf. TM., Ch. II. 

^ TS. Sc TB., ibid. 

37—(o.p. 103) 
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the middle term ‘ visible ’ is v\ rongly assumed in the minor term 
‘ sound ’ and is not justified by facts. If the minor term stands 
for a number of things and the middle is found in some but not 
all of them, we have the fallacy of bhdj’dsiddha or ckadesd- 
siddha. To illustrate: ‘ the four kinds of atoms of earth, etc., 
are eternal, because they are fragrant.’ Here the middle 
‘ fragrant ’ is related only to a part of the minor term, namely, 
the atoms of earth, but not to the other kinds of atoms. Hence 
the middle term is partly false and so equivalent to the svarupd- 
siddha middle. The fallacies of bhdgdsiddha or ekadesdsiddha 
are therefore included within the fallacy of svarupdsiddha. It 
includes also such other fallacies as (?) xnk’sandsiddha, where 
the middle term has a false adjunct, as when one argues ‘ sound 
is eternal, because being a substance it is intangible,’ while 
sound is not a substance but a cjuality ; (ii) visesydsiddha, 
where the middle is an unreal substantive of a real adjective, 
e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because it is an intangible substance'] 
(iit) usamarthavisesandsiddha, where the middle has an un¬ 
meaning adjunct, e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because being a quality 
it has no cause,’ in which the adjunct ‘ being a quality ’ has 
no force or sense in the argument ; [iv) asamarihavisesyd- 
siddha, where the middle is an unmeaning substantive of a 
significant adjective, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal, because it is an 
uncaused quality/ in which the adjective ‘uncaused ’ renders 
the word ‘ quality ’ quite superfluous.' 

The vydpyatvdsiddha is a middle term whose concomitance 
(vydpti) with the major cannot be proved." A valid middle 
term must be universally related to the major term. If a 
middle term is not known to be universally concomitant with the 
major, it becomes invalid. The result is that the major premise 
which should express a vydpti or a universal relation between 
the middle and major terms becomes materially false. The 
fallacy of the vydpyatvdsiddha may arise in two w'ays. It may 
be due to the non-concomitance of the middle term with the 


1 Vide TB., pp. .M-35. 

* Vyapyatvasiddhastu sa eva yatra hstorvyaptirnavagamyatc, ibid. 
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major, as in the inference ‘ all reals are momentary ; sound is 
a real, therefore sound is momentary.’ Here the major premise 
is false, bee^ause there is no universal relation between the ' real ’ 
and the ‘ momentary.’ Or, it may be due to the presence of an 
(upcldhi) or condition, on which the relation between the middle 
and major terms dt:pends. Here the middle term is not, as it 
should bo, unconditionally related to the major and is, therefore, 
false. It is illustrated in the inference ‘ the hill is a case of 
smoke, because it is a case of fire.’ This inference is invalid, 
because the relation of the middle term ‘ fire ’ to the major 
' smoke ’ is conditional on its being ‘ fire ’ from wet fuel.' This 
fallacy of the conditional middle is technically called 
anyathasiddha." 

6 . The fallacies of kalditla and hddhita or the mistimed 
and contradiclcd middles 

The kdldtUa literally means a middle term which is vitiated 
by the lapse of time.'' In this fallacy the middle term consists 
of two or more events which succeed one another in time. But 
on Ihe analogy of the given example, these events must be 
simultaneous if the middle h'rm. constituted by them, is to 
prove the conclusion. Since, however, they are successive, the 
middle term becomes inappropriate in the order of time and 
is, therefore, called kdldUla or the mistimed middle. It is illus¬ 
trated in the inference ‘ sound is durable, because it is mani¬ 
fested by conjunction, like colour.’ The colour of a thing is 
manifested -when the thing comes in contact with light, although 
the ('.olour exists before and after the contact. So also, it is 
argued, sound which is manifested by the contact between two 
things {samyogavyahgya) must be durable, i.c. exist before and 
after the contact. But the argument is fallacious because its 
middle term is vitiated by a limitation in time. In the case of 
colour the manifestation takes place simultaneously with the 

1 tb.. p. 

2 Vide NVT., p. 345- 

^ Kalatyayiipadistah kalatitah, NS., 1, 2. 9. 
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contact between light and the coloured object. The manifes¬ 
tation of sound, however, is separated by an interval of time 
from the contact between two things. In fact, we hear the 
sound when the contact between the two has ceased. Hence it 
cannot be due to the contact, because when the cause has 
ceased, the effect also must cease. The middle term being in¬ 
congruous with the given example fails to prove the conclusion 
and is therefore fallacious.' In this sense tlie kdlatlta means a 
middle term which is subject to different conditions in the two 
premises of the syllogism. As such, it becomes a kind of 
fallacy that corresponds to the fallacy of accident in Western 
logic. 

According to a second interpretation, the kdldUta is the 
fallacy of a wrong order of the different members of the 
syllogism. It is illustrated when there is an inversion of the 
natural order of the premises and the conclusion, as when we 
put the premises after the conclusion. On this view, the 
kdldfita corresponds to the fallacy of hysieron proteron. But 
this view of the matter is not accepted by the Naiyayikas. A 
change in the order of the members of a syllogism does not 
really affect its validity nor render it fallacious. Further, such 
a change does not involve a fallacy of the middle term or an 
inferential fallacy. It constitutes a defect in the method or 
procedure and is, therefore, described as the clincher of the 
inopiX)rtune {aprdpiakdla nigrahasihdna).^ 

Although the fallacy of the bddhiia has been treated by 
some writers as another name for that of the kdldfita, yet it 
seems to me better to distinguish between the two in view of 
the sharp contrast in their meanings. While the kdldUta 

1 Kalatyena yuktc) yasyarthasyaikacle^> 'padij>yamanasya sa kfilatita. . . 
, , . . udaharanasadharmyasyabhavadasadhanamayam. NB., i, 2, 9. 

2 Ibid, It should bo remarked here that although it be usual in a syllogism 
to put the premises before the conclusion, yet that is neither logically necessary 
nor psychologically correct. It is now generally recognised by logicians that a 
syllogism may take anotlier form in which the conclusion comes first and the 
premises follow it. Hence we see that a change in the usual order of the 
propositions in a syllogism involves neither the fallacy of hysteron proteron 
nor the clincher of the inopportune. 
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stands for a middle term vitiated by a limitation in time, the 
badhita means a middle term which is contradicted by some 
other source of knowledge {pramdndniarena). A middle term 
is contradicted when it leads to a conclusion, the opposite of 
which is proved to be true by some other pramdna. This is 
illustrated by the argument ‘ fire is cool, because it is a sub¬ 
stance.' Here the middle term ‘ substance,' which seeks to 
prove that fire is cool, is contradicted because we know from 
tactual perception that fire is not cold but hot. The fallacy of 
satpratipaksa, as explained before, is different from this fallacy 
of hudhiia because in the former one inference is contradicted 
by another inference, while in the latter an inference is contra¬ 
dicted by a non-inferential source of knowledge.* 

7. The fallacies of chala, jdti and nigrahasthdna 

Apart from the fallacies of inference, the Naiyayikas deal 
with certain other fallacies which occur in connection with 
the art of debate. These are called chala, jdli and nigraha¬ 
sthdna. The fallacy of chala consists in using the same word 
to mean different objects in the course of a debate. It thus 
corresponds to the fallacy of ambiguity in Western logic. It is 
of three kinds, namely, vdkchala, sdmdnyachala and upacdra^ 
chala. In vdkchala or the fallacy of equivocation the same 
word is used in different senses. Thjs is illustrated when one 
man says ‘ the boy is navakamhala ’ (possessed of a new 
blanket), and another objects ‘he is not nava-kamhala (pos¬ 
sessed of nine blankets).** In sdmdnyachala the same word is 
taken to mean an individual and the class to which it belongs, 
e.g. one man says ‘ this Brahmin is a learned man,' and 
another objects ‘ all Brahmins are not learned men.’ In 
upacdrachala or the fallacy of figure of speech, a confusion is 
made between the figurative and literal senses of an expression, 

^ Vide TB., p. 37 ; TS., pp. 58-60. 

2 The word 'nava' means both new and nine. 
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e.g. when one says ‘ the scaffolds cry out,’ and another objects 
‘scaffolds cannot cry.” 

Jdti is the fallacy of irrelevance. In it a futile argument 
is based on some irrelevant consideration which does not really 
prove the conclusion. I'here arc twenty-four kinds of jdti or 
futile arguments. Tire first is called sddharmyasama, where 
an argument is based on some kind of similarity between two 
things, e.g. ‘ sound is eternal because it is incorporeal like the 
sky.’ The second is vaidharmyay.ama, where an argument is 
based on some kind of dissimilarity between two things. The 
uikarsasamn, apakarsasania, varnyasama, avarnyasama, 
vikalpasama and sadhyasama are futile arguments in which 
the character of tlie minor term or the e.xample is altered or 
they arc unduly assumed without sufficient reason. The 
prdptisama and aprdpthama an; futile objections based on the 
wrong implictions of the co-c.xiste,nce between the middle and 
major terms or their absence. The prasahgasama and 
pratidrstuntasama are futile objections based on the ground 
that the given example has not ’ocen j)rovcd by a series of 
arguments, or that there is a counter-example. The anutpalti- 
mma is an objection based on the ground that the middle term 
of the given argument cannot exist in the minor term before 
it comes into existence. The saihsayasama is an objection 
based on the doubt arising from a middle term with opposite 
examples. The prakaranasama is an objection based on the 
ground of a middle term which is related to both the 
sidc;s of a controversy. The ahelusama is an objection which 
is based on the ground that the middle term is unintelli¬ 
gible in the three orders of time. The arUtdpaUisama is an 
argument based on mere presumption. The avi'sesasama is 
an argument to prove the identity of all things on the ground 
of their having existence in common. The upapaliisama is 
an objection based on the ground that there is a counter¬ 
argument to the given argument. The upalahdhisama is the 


1 Vide NS. N.B., i. 2. 10-14. 
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objection to a given argument based on the ground that we 
can perceive tlie truth of the conclusion even without the 
argument. The anupalabdhisama is an argument to invali¬ 
date a given argument from non-perception, on the ground 
that non-perception cannot be perceived. The nityasama is 
an argument to prove the eternality of all non-eternal things 
on the ground that they are eternally non-eternal. The 
anityasama is an argument to prove the non-eternality of all 
things on the ground of their resembling a non-eternal thing 
in some respect or other. The kdryasatna is an argument 
opposed to a given argument from the nature of an effect, on 
the ground that an effect may havt' very different natures, 
and so cannot be taken to lead to a single conclusion.' 

The nigrahasthdna, which literally means a ground of 
defeat, is a fallacy which is due either to a misunderstanding 
or to the w'ant of understanding. It is said to be of twenty- 
two kinds. These arc: pratijndhdni or weakening one’s pro- 
IKisition by adducing such examples as run counter to it ; 
praiijndntara or shifting the proposition ; pratijndvirodha or 
contradicting the proposition; pratijndsannydsa or renounc¬ 
ing the proposition ; hetvantara or shifting the ground ; 
arthdntara or shifting the topic ; nirarLhaka or the meaningless 
statement like abracadabra ; avijndi-drlha or the unintelligible 
statement ; apdrihaka or the incoherent statement ; aprdpia- 
kdla or the wrong order of the parts of an argument ; nyuna 
or the suppression of any part of an argument: adhika or the 
duplication of the middle term or the example ; punarukta or 
the meaningless repetition of any part of an argument ; 
ananubhdsana or the refusal to answer a question ; ajndna 
or ignorance of the proposition ; apratibhd or the inability to 
give a reply to the aigument ; viksepa or evasion of the 
argument ; tnatdnujnd or admission of the defect in one’s 
argument; paryyanuyojyopeksana or overlooking a defect in 
the argument; niranuycjydnuycga or finding fault with the 


1 Vide NS., I. 2. 18 ; 5. I. I fi. 
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faultless ; apasiddhdnia or the deviation from an accepted posi¬ 
tion ; and hetvdbhdsa or the fallacy of the middle term.’ 

It will appear from the above that some of the fallacies 
of chala, jdti and nigrahasthdna come under the inferential 
fallacies, while others are either semi-logical or non-logical 
fallacies. These relate either to the meaning of words and pro¬ 
positions, or to tlie conduct of the parties concerned in any 
discussion. Hence any elaborate account of these three kinds 
of fallacies with their many subdivisions is not necessary in 
connection with the Nyaya theory of inference. 


' Vide NS., T. 2. It) 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE NATURE AND FORMS OR UPAMANA 
I. The Nydya definilion of upamdna 

The word upamdna is derived from the words upa mean¬ 
ing sddrsya or similarity, and mdna meaning cognition. 
Hence upamdna derivatively means the knowledge of the simi¬ 
larity between two things. This derivative meaning, however, 
requires certain qualifications in oi der to give a complete defini¬ 
tion of upamdna. As a pramdna, upamdna is the source of 
our knowledge about the relation between a word and its deno¬ 
tation (samjhd-samjhisambandha). ' We have such knowledge 
when first wc are told by some authoritative person that the 
word denotes a class of objects of a certain description and, 
secondly, finding some objects of that description we recognise 
them as denoted by that word. The description of the un¬ 
known objects denoted by tlie word is generally given in terms 
of their similarity to some familiar object of experience. Hence 
upamdna is generally defined as the ground of our knowledge 
of a thing from its similarity to another thing previously well- 
known. * Thus a man, who does not know what a gavaya or 
wild ox is, may be told by some forester that it is an animal 
like the cow. MTien next he meets with such an animal in the 
forest, he knows that it is tlie gavaya. But the description of 
the unknown objects denoted by a word may also be given 
in terms of their dissimilarity to certain known objects or their 
peculiar properties." Hence upamdna or knowledge by com¬ 
parison is not always due to the knowledge of similarity or 
dissimilarity between things. The knowledge of similarity or 


1 Saihjnasamjiusaiiibandhajnanamupamitih, etc., TS., p. 62. 

2 Vide NS. & NB., I. I. G. 

» Vide NV. & NSV., i. i. 0. 
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dissimilarity is an accidental character of this or that kind of 
upamdna. What, however, is common to all cases of upamdna 
is the knowledge of the denotative relation between a word and 
a certain class of objects. Hence the Naiyayikas finally define 
upamdna as the process of reasoning by which we know that 
a word denotes a certain class of objects on the basis of some 
authoritative statements. 

Analysing the process of reasoning in upamdna we get the 
following steps. First, we have an authoritative statement 
(atidesavdkya) that a word denotes objects of a certain des¬ 
cription, e.g. ‘ the gavaya is like the cow.’ Secondly, when 
one observes any such object, he has the knowledge that it 
answers to the given description {sddrsyadhi). Thirdly, there 
is a recollection of the descrifitivc statement received from 
authority {vdkydrlhasmrii). Lastly, there is the resulting 
knowledge that this kind of objects is denoted by the word in 
question {upamiti)d Thus a man, who does not know what 
objects are denoted by the word gavaya, may have it from 
some authority that the word denotes animals resembling the 
cow. When ne.xt he happens to find such animals, he perceives 
their striking similarity to the cow. Then he remembers the 
authoritative statement that animals resembling the cow are 
gavayas. With this he comes to the conclusion that the word 
‘ gavaya ’ denotes this class of animals. 

It may here be asked: Which of the four factors men¬ 
tioned above is the karana or operative cause of the knowledge 
derived from upamdna or comparison ? It cannot obviously 
be the last, since that is the resulting cognition, of which we 
want to know the principal cause. According to the older 
Naiyayikas, the first factor, namely, the descriptive statement 
of some authority is here the karana or special cause of the 
knowledge of denotation of words. The modern Naiyayikas, 
however, hold that the perception of similarity, etc., is the 
special cause whose function (vydpdra) is to revive in memory 


' Vide BF., 79-80. 
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the authoritative statement and thereby lead to the knowledge 
in question. A man recognises a gavaya as such just when he 
perceives its similarity to the cow and remembers the statement 
‘ the gavaya is an animal resembling the cow.’ ' 

2. The Jaina, Mtmdmsd and Vedanta views of upamdna 

According to the Mimamsa and the Vedanta, upamdna is 
the source of our knowledge of the likeness of things. In some 
cases we may get the knowledge of likeness from perception, 
as when we perceive a gavaya and know it to be like the cow. 
From the perceived likeness of the gavaya to the cow we next 
know that the cow is like the gavaya. although the cow is not 
now perceived by us. This latter knowledge of the likeness of 
the unperccived cow to the perceived gavaya is due to upamdna 
or comparison. It cannot be due to perception, since its locus, 
namely, the cow is not now perceived, but only remembered. 
It is no doubt conditioned by the perception of likeness in the 
gavaya. But when from this perceptual knowledge of likeness 
we pass to the knowledge that the cow, not now perceived, is 
like the gavaya. it is no longer perception. Nor is this second 
knowledge of likeness due to inference. In inference the paksa 
or the minor term is an object of perception and the lihga or 
the middle term is present in the paksa. In the alleged infer¬ 
ence of the cow’s likeness to the gavaya, the paksa, i.e. the 
cow cannot be an object of perception, and the Uhga. i.e. the 
likeness of the gavaya would be present not in the paksa 
‘ cow,’ but in the gavaya. Further, when from the one like¬ 
ness we know the other, we are not conscious of any inferring, 
but of comparing. Introspection tells us that the actual pro¬ 
cess of reasoning involved in the second knowledge of likeness 
is not inferential.^ Similarly, when we perceive a horse and 
know it to be unlike the cow, our knowledge of the unlikenesB 
is perceptual. But when from this we conclude that the cow, 

^ Vide NM., pp. 141-42. 

2 Vide SD., pp. 74-76 ; VP., Ch. III. 
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not now perceived, is unlike the horse, we depend, not on 
perception and inference, but on upamuna or comparison. 
Thus the Mimaihsaka and the Vedantist admit that there is a 
perceptual element in upamuna. But they go further and prove 
that the reasoning about likene.ss and unlikencss, based on some 
perception, cannot be fully explained by perception or infer¬ 
ence. It constitutes an indcjjendent source of valid knowledge 
{pramana), to which they give the name of upanidna. 

The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the above view on the 
following grounds. First, they point out that it violates the 
ordinary rule of upamana or comparison. In all cases of 
upamdna we compare the unfamiliar object with something 
well-known in order to understand it better. In the above 
view the well-known cow is compared with the strange gavaya. 
But this cannot give us any new knowledge about the cow 
which is already too well-known to us. Secondly, tlie know¬ 
ledge of the cow's likeness may be explained by memory and 
so does not require a separate source of knowledge like 
upamuna. When we perceive the gavaya we are reminded of 
the cow and not of other things. The reason is that there are 
certain points of resemblance between the two and that these 
were previously i)erceivcd with the perception of the cow. 
Hence we have a memory of the cow as that which was pre¬ 
viously perceived to have some resemblance with the gavaya 
which is now perceived. Hence there is no need for an in¬ 
dependent pramana called upamuna to explain the knowledge 
of likeness and unlikeness. ’ 

It is to be observed here that Nyaya criticism has so far 
very little force. It is true that we ordinarily understand an 
unfamiliar object by comparing it with what is familiar. But 
this does not prevent us from comparing the familiar with 
what is new and unfamiliar. Nor does it invalidate our sub¬ 
sequent knowledge of the former as like or unlike the latter. 
Further, we cannot say that all knowledge of likeness is 


‘ Vide NM., pp. 146-47. 
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memory. A man who has seen a gavaya may, when perceiv¬ 
ing a cow, know its similarity to the gavaya. It is possible 
only for him to remember that a cow was found to be like a 
gavaya at the time when he perceives the gavaya. But a man 
who has never seen a gavaya cannot know that a cow is similar 
to it. When the perception of a gavaya suggests to him that 
the cow is like it because the gavaya is like the cow, wc cannot 
say that he only remembers the cow’s likeness, since there was 
no previous perception of it. 

The Naiyayika is perhaps conscious of the weakness of 
his first two arguments and so brings forw^ard a third one to 
supplement them. He thinks that even if upamdna be different 
from memory, we may very well explain it as a form of in¬ 
ference. From the perception of the gavaya we know that 
it has some points in common with the remembered cow. This 
leads to the inference that the remembered cow is like the 
gavaya, because it has some points in common with the gavaya. 
The Vedantist’s upamdna is thus reduced to a mediate syllogistic 
inference: “Whatever has certain points in common, with 
another thing is like that thing ; the remembered cow has some 
points in common with the p>erceived gavaya ; therefore it is 
like the gavaya.” * 

The Naiyayika seems to be on strong ground when he 
reduces the reasoning about likeness and unlikeness to infer¬ 
ence. The Vedantist’s upamdna, when analytically considered, 
deals with our knowledge of the relations among correlative 
terms. Ordinary syllogistic inference is concerned with the 
relations of subject and predicate among different terms. But 
there are other relations which furnish grounds of inference. 
These are the relations among correlative terms. The doctrine 
of correlation [pratiyogitva) and the relations of correlative 
terms have been much elaborated in the modern Nyaya. There 
are two kinds of correlation, namely, abhdvapratiyogitva or the 
correlation existing between a term and its contradictory, and 


^ Vide NM., p. 148. 
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satpratiyogitva or the correlation existing between relative 
terms. The relations among contradictory terms like A and 
not-A, red and not-red, are the grounds of immediate inferences 
by conversion, obversion, contrapo.sition, etc. The correlations 
among relative tenns are the grounds of both mediate and 
immediate inferences. There are different types of such corre¬ 
lation. Bradley' enumerates four types of these relations. 
These are: (i) The synthesis of identity, e.g. A is the father 
of B, B is the son of A ; or, A is the brother of B, and B of C, 
then A is the brother of C. (2) The synthesis of degree, e.g. 
A is greater than B, B is less than A ; or, A is hotter than B, 
and B than C, therefore A than C. (3) The synthesis of time, 
e.g. A is earlier than B, B is later than A ; or, A is a day 
before B, B contemporary with C, therefore C a day after A. 
(4) The synthesis of space, e.g. A is north of B, B is south of 
A ; or, A is north of B and B west of C, therefore C south¬ 
east of A. The Vedantist's upamdna deals with the correla¬ 
tions of likeness and unlikeness which, following Bradley, we 
may call the synthesis of comparison. It consists in reasoning 
from the proposition ‘ A is like B ’ to the projxjsition ' B is 
like A ’ ; or from ‘ A is unlike B ’ to ‘ B is unlike A.’ It is 
really a kind of immediate inference. But there being no such 
thing as immediate inference in Indian Logic, the Naiyayika 
puts it in the form of a syllogism which has the additional 
advantage of testing the validity of such reasoning. 

The Jainas do not recognise upamdna as an indep>endent 
source of knowledge, but include it under pratyabhijnd or 
recognition. They understand pratyabhijnd in a very wide 
sense so as to cover all such cases of knowledge as ‘ this is that 
object,’ ‘ this is like that,’ ‘ this is unlike that,' ‘ this is at a 
distance from us,’ ‘ this is a tree,' etc. It is clear from this 
that pratyabhijnd here stands for any knowledge which is con¬ 
ditioned by perception and memory. The reasoning from the 
proposition ‘ the gavaya is like the cow,’ to the proposition 


1 Bradley, Logic, Vol. 1 , pp. 
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‘ the cow is like the gavaya ’ is not a case of upamdna, but of 
pratyabhijna, since it can very well be explained by the per¬ 
ception of likeness in the gavaya and memory of the cow. So 
also the Naiyayika’s upamdna as a source of the knowledge of 
denotation of words is, according to Jainas, a case of pratya- 
bhijnd or recognition. The knowledge of the likeness or un- 
likeness through which we recognise an object is given by 
perception. I'he knowledge of the object as a cow or a gavaya 
is due to the recollection of their description as supplied to us 
by some competent person. ‘ 

It is to be observed here that the J aina view of upamdna 
as a form of praiyabhijhd or recognition rests on a w'rong 
assumption. They seem to think that a knowledge is explained 
when we explain the constituent parts of it. But to explain 
the component parts of knowledge is not to explain knowledge 
itself. To say that it is so is the fundamental error of all asso- 
ciationist theory of knowledge. If it were really so, the Jaina 
view of pratyabhijnd itself as a distinct type of knowledge will 
have to be discarded, since it is constituted by perception and 
memory. On this assumption we may reduce all kinds of 
knowledge to perception, since the constituents of all knowledge 
ultimately come from perception. That we recognise other 
kinds of knowledge than perception is due to the fact that the 
combination of elements derived from perception involves new 
principles which take us beyond perception. We shall consider 
hereafter if the Naiyayika’s upamdna involves any new prin¬ 
ciple of combination so as to justify us in treating it as a new 
kind of knowledge. 

3. The classification 0/ upamdna 

Upamdna was at first regarded as only of one kind, 
namely, as the knowledge of a thing as denoted by a word 
through its similarity to a well-known object of experience. 


• Prameyakamalamdrtanda, pp. 97-100. 
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Later Naiyayikas, however, distinguished between different 
kinds of upamana, according as they are based on the know¬ 
ledge of dissimilarity between things, or on that of their peculiar 
properties. Ihus the Naiyayikas generally recognise three 
kinds of upamana or knowledge by comparison, namely, 
sadharmyopamana, vaidharmyopatndna and dharnmmdtro- 
pamana. ' 

In sddharmya-upamdna we start from the description of 
an unknown object given in terms of its similarity to a well- 
known object by some authoritative person. It then we find 
any object or objects that answiT to the given description, i.e. 
arc similar to the things they are compared with, we know 
that they belong to this or that class. Here then we apply a 
class-concept to certain facts on the fiasis of some observed 
similarity between them and other known facts. The concept 
is given to us and the facts to which it applies arc selected by 
us. This kind of upamana is illustratc-d in the citizen’s appli¬ 
cation of the name gavaya to the wild oxen because they are 
found to satisfy the description of the ga%)aya as an animal 
similar to the cow. 

In vaidharmya-upamdna the objects denoted by a word 
are described in terms of their contrast or dissimilarity to some 
well-known objects of experience. This negative description 
enables a man to recognise certain objects as denoted by a 
word or as belonging to a certain class in so far as he finds that 
they fit in with the given description. This is illustrated when 
a man recognises certain animals as belonging to the class of 
horses because, unlike the cow, they have no cloven hoofs. 

In dharmamdtra-upamdna the objects denoted by a name 

are described in terms of their peculiar attributes or any com¬ 
bination of attributes which is peculiar to them. This descrip¬ 
tion enables us to discriminate the things denoted by the name 
from all other things and consequently apply the name to just 
that class of things. This is illustrated when from the descrip- 


I Vide TR. & SS., pp. 86 «S. 
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tion of ‘ man ’ a? a cooking animal or of the karahha as a long¬ 
necked animal with projecting lips and feeding on thorns, we re¬ 
cognise the animals denoted by these words. It may be observ¬ 
ed here that these three kinds of upamdna are illustrated also 
by medical students when they collect herbs and plants accord¬ 
ing to the descriptions given of them in the materia rnedica. 

Visvanatha in his Nydya-stdra-vrtli mentions another kind 
of upamdna which is .slightly different from the above three. 
Here upamdna consists, not in the knowledge of the denotation 
of a word, but in that of some unknown property of an object 
through its similarity to a known thing. Thus if on hearing 
that a certain herb resembling the mudgaparnt is an antidote 
and then finding such a herb we conclude that it is an antidote, 
our knowledge is due to upamdna or comparison.’ 

It is sometimes held that the Maiyayika’s upamdna is an 
analogical argument. There are two facts that lend colour to 
this view. First, the Nydya-sutra defines upamdna as the 
knowledge of an object {sddhya) from some recognised 
similarity between two things {prasiddhasddharmydl). Secondly, 
the last kind of upamdna mentioned by Visvanatha very closely 
approximates an analogical reasoning when from the observed 
resemblances between two things we argue to the presence of 
some unobseped property in one of them. But from the Nyaya 
account of upamdna as given above it will appear that it does 
not really correspond to an analogical argument. In analogy 
we infer one resemblance from other resemblances ; e.g. when 
we say A resembles B in having the properties x and y, therefore 
it resembles B in having the property z. But in upamdna we 
argue as much from resemblance as from contrast and pecu¬ 
liarity. Further, upamdna leads not to the knowledge of 
resemblance between things, but to that of the denotation of a 
word, or to the application of a name to a class of objects. 
Even the special kind of upamdna mentioned by Visvanatha is 
not a knowledge of resemblance, but is the identification of an 
object from a given description. 

^ Vide Nydya-sutra-vrtti and Nyaya-sutru-vivarana, i. 1.6. 
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UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE (PRAMANA) 

I. Can upamdna give us any valid knowledge} 

With regard to the Nyaya view of upamdna it has been 
urged by the Carvakas that it cannot give us any true know¬ 
ledge about the denotation of words as maintained by the 
Naiyayikas. In it we are to know the objects denoted by a 
w'ord from their similarity or dissimilarity to certain well-known 
things or from their peculiarities. But mere resemblance or 
difference without any universal relation cannot be the ground 
of a certain conclusion. In the stock example of sddharmya- 
upamdna, we are to know that a certain animal must be a 
gavaya because it is similar to the cow. If the similarity between 
the two be perfect, then they become identical with each other. 
Hence on the ground of such perfect similarity it is as much 
true to say that the animal is a cow as to say that it is a gavaya. 
If, on the other hand, the similarity be semi-perfect or consi¬ 
derable, then the word gavaya may be taken to denote buffaloes 
in so far as they are considerably similar to tire cow. If, again, 
the similarity be imperfect or slight, there is nothing to prevent 
the application of the name gavaya to cats and dogs in so far at 
least as they are animals like the cow. Similarly, any descripf- 
tion of a class of things in terms of their dissimilarity to certain 
well-known things or in those of their peculiarities does not 
always help us to recognise them as such-and-such, or know 
them as denoted by this or that word. This shows that upamdna 
or mere comparison between things is not a valid source of 
knowledge.* 


J Vide NS. & NB., 2. I. 42. 
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Now the Naiyayikas meet the above sceptical argument 
against the validity oi upamdna in two ways. First, they point 
out that the argument rests on a misunderstanding as to the 
real nature of upamdna or comparison as a method of know¬ 
ledge. It is not the case that when upamdna is based on 
similarity it is committed to one of the three degrees of perfect, 
semi-perfect or imperfect similarity. Far from this being so, 
it has been expressly laid down that the similarity must be one 
that has an accredited bearing on the subject in question 
{prasiddha). The simDarity must be essential and requisite, 
and serve as sufficient ground for the recognition of a class of 
things as denoted by a word. Upamdna or comparison as a 
source of knowledge operates through such obsci-ved similarity 
or dissimilarity as is rooted in things and limits the denotation 
of a word to them. As a matter of fact, there is no such rule 
that the similarity must be of a particular degree as perfect or 
semi-perfect or imperfect. What particular sort of resemblance 
is meant by the similarity in question depends on the special 
circumstances of the case and the context in which an argument 
through comparison occurs. As such, the given description 
in terms of similarity, etc., makes a selection of its own objects 
and brings them under a class-concept or a name in the light 
of our previous exjierience. In the stock example, the judg¬ 
ment ‘ this is a gavaya ' is brought about, not by the degree 
of the similarity between the cow and the wild ox, but by the 
suggestiveness it has acquired in relation to our past and present 
experiences. It is this suggestive character of the similarity 
that restricts the denotation of the word gavaya to the wild ox 
and excludes the buffalo and the like. Secondly, the Naiyayikas 
do not deny that upamdna sometimes leads to wrong judgments, 
e.g. the judgment of a buffalo as a gavaya. But then this 
difficulty is not peculiar to upamdna. All of our perceptions 
and inferences are not ipso facto valid. Still we recognise per¬ 
ception and inference as valid sources of knowledge. If so, 
there is no reason why we should deny that upamdna is a valid 
source of the knowledge of some objects. The wrong judgments 
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of comparison may, like those of perception, be explained as 
due to the wrong application of a right principle and not to the 
logical principle itself.' 

2. Can upafiMna be reduced to any other pratnanal 

Admitting that upamdna is a valid source of knowledge 
{pramdna), it may be pertinently asked: Is it an independent 
source of knowledge, irreducible to any other ? This question 
has been answered in the negative by some systems of Indian 
philosophy. These systems reject the Naiyayika view of 
upamdna as an independent method of knowledge. We have 
already considered the attempt made by the Jainas to reduce 
it to pratyabhijhd or recognition. In some other systems the 
attempt has been made to reduce it to perception or inference 
or testimony. Hence the Naiyayikas discuss the question of 
reducing upamdna or comparison to some other pramdna. 

According to the Buddhist logicians upamdna is a valid but 
not an independent souice of knowledge. It can be explained 
as a combination of perception and verbal testimony. There are 
two factors in upamdna, namely, the knowledge of the similarity 
or dissimilarity between tw'o classes of things and the knowledge 
of the fact that things of a certain class are denoted by a certain 
word. As to the first factor we see that it is obviously given by 
perception. When we see two things together we perceive that 
they are similar or dissimilar to each other. As to the second 
factor, namely, the knowledge of the denotation of words, it is 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons, i.e. 
testimony. Hence upamdna need not be given the status of 
an independent source of knowledge. Now the Naiyayikas 
point out that the Buddhist contention rests on a complete mis¬ 
understanding of the real nature of an argument by upamdna or 
comparison. The vital point in upamdna is neither the percep¬ 
tion of similarity nor the verbal knowledge of the denotation of 
a word, but the recognition of certain objects, not known before. 


> Vtde NB. & NVT., 2. i. 
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as belonging to a class and denoted by a class-concept. The 
similarity of those objects to other things may be ]>erceived and 
the class-concept may be given by testimony. But the applica¬ 
tion of the concept to a particular class of things cannot be due 
to perception or testimony. Hence upamana cannot be reduced 
to perception and testimony.' 

In the Sahkhya * and Vaisesika ’ .systems upamana is 
explained as a form of inference. It is here admitted that the 
Naiyayika’s upamana is neither the perceptual nor the verbal 
cognition of the similarity between two objects, e.g. the cow and 
the gavaya. On the other hand, upamana really aims at the 
knowledge of the denotation of a word or class-concept. But 
this can very w'ell be explained as due to inference. Analysing 
the Maiyayika’s upafndna we get three component factors, 
b'irst, there is the communication ot some knowledge about the 
denotation of a word by authoritative statements. This is 
obviously a case of knowledge from testimony and is in the form 
of the sentence ‘ the word gavaya denotes animals resembling 
the cow. ’ Secondly, there is the observation of a certain animal 
resembling the cow. This gives us a knowledge of the animal's 
similarity to the cow, which is undoubtedly perceptual in 
character, since it is due to sense-object contact. Thirdly, there 
is the knowledge that the word gavaya denotes animals of the 
same class as this particular animal now observed. This last 
cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naiyayikas to be due to 
upamana. But it is really an inferential cognition based on the 
knowledge of vyapti or a universal relation between the word 
gavaya and animals resembling the cow. The inference may be 
put in the form of the following syllogism: 

All animals resembling the cow are gavayas ; 

This is an animal resembimg the cow ; 

Therefore this is a gavaya. 

* Vide NV., i; I. 6 . 

Vide Tattvakaumudi aii<l .Ivaranavdrint. 5. 

» Vide PS., p. 109 
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As against the above attempt to reduce upamdna to 
inference, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that 
the knowledge of the denotation of a word, which upamdna 
aims at, is possible without the knowledge of vydpti or a uni¬ 
versal relation between two terms. An argument by upamdna 
or comparison does not consist in an inductive generalisation 
and its application to a new case. It consists in the application 
of a class-concept to some objects because they fit in with a 
given description. Upamdna being thus possible without the 
knowledge of vydpti cannot be reduced to inference which is 
never possible without a knowledge of vydpti or universal 
relation between two things. Further, there is an unmistakable 
difference between the forms of the cognitions in inference and 
upamdna. In upamdna the resulting cognition is always 
expressed in terras of likeness, etc., while an inferential cogni¬ 
tion is expressed in terms of the relation of ground and conse¬ 
quence. In inference the introspective consciousness is a feeling 
of the ‘ therefore-relation,' while in upamdna it is a feeling of 
similarity, etc. In upamdna we are not conscious of inferring 
but of comparing. Inference is distinguished from perception 
because our cognitions are distinctly different in the two cases. 
Just for the same reason upamdna must be distinguished from 
perception, inference and testimony.‘ 

3. Conclusion 

The question discussed in the Nyaya theory of upamdna 
is this: How do we know the denotation of a word or a class- 
name ? There are various ways in which we may know it. In 
the first place, the objects denoted by the word gavaya may be 
pointed out to us by any person w'ho knows its denotation and 
we may be told that these objects are denoted by the word. In 
this case we know the denotation of the word from direct testi- 

* Vide Tarkasamgraha-Dipikd'Prakdia, p. 63 ; Dinahari and Rdmarudn on 
Siddhdntamuktdvali, pp. 354'35. 
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mony, because here in the presence of the denoted objects we 
arc told by some authority: 'These' are the objects denoted 
by the word gai)aya,* But it is not always possible for us to 
know the denotation of words from direct testimony, for we 
cannot always be brought to the presence of the denoted objects 
and told that they are denoted by siuh and such words. There 
are, however, other ways open to us to know the denotation of 
words. We may know the denotation of . a word from its 
accepted definition or from a desc'ription of the objc^cts denoted 
by it. Thus from the definition of the word ' man * as a 
rational animal w'e understand wduit animals arc denoted by 
it. Similarly, from the description of the gavaya as an animal 
resembling the cow% we can recognise the class of animals called 
gavaya. Now the question is: What is the nature of the 
process of knowledge involved in our understanding the denota¬ 
tion of words in this latter way ? Is it perc eption or inference or 
testimony or any combination of these? According to the Nyaya, 
it is a distinct method of knowledge called upamdna or com¬ 
parison. It is no doubt true that the process involves an 
element of perception and testimony. The definition or the 
description comes to us as a spoken or written statement of some 
authority and, as such, is but a form of testimony. Similarly, 
we know by perception diat certain objects possess the attributes 
or characteristics included in the definition or tlie description. 
But from this w'e cannot conclude that the process involved in 
the knowledge of those objects as denoted by^ a word is a com¬ 
bination of perception and testimony. To explain the elements 
of a knowledge 'is not to explain the knowledge itself, if it has 
a distinctive character of its own. Perception docs not become 
ideation because it involves certain ideas and images. So too 
inference cannot be reduced to perception and testimony even 
though it incluchis certain elements derived from them. For 
the same reason the process of knowing the denotation of a 
word should not be reduced to perception and testimony, since 
they explain certain elements of the process but not the process 
itself. The next question is: Can we not explain the knowledge 
40—(o.p. 103) 
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of denotation by an inference ? This can be done if we show that 
the knowledge of denotation follows as a conclusion from a 
universal proposition as major premise through the mediation 
of the minor premise. Now the knowledge of the denotation of 
a word can be deduced, at least theoretically, from a universal 
proposition like ‘ all anjmals resembling the cow are gavayas.’ 
But to show that the denotation of words can be known by 
inference is not to show that it is actually so known. When 
we know the denotation of a word we do not argue syllogistically 
from premises to the conclusion, but simply compare certain 
facts with a given descri})tion. To know tlrat these facts fit in 
with the description one requires a selective activity of the mind 
which is distinct from perception, inference and testimony. 
Hence wc; conclude with the Naiyayikas that upamdna or 
comparison is an independent source of our knowledge of the 
denotation of words. 



BOOK V 

SABDA OR TESTIMONY 



CHAP'IER XVII 


THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF SABDA 

I. The Nydya definition of sabda and i/s different kinds 

&abda literally means verbal knowledge. It is the know¬ 
ledge of objects derived from words or sentences. All verbal 
knowledge, however, is not valid. Hence sabda, as a pramdna, 
is defined in the Nyaya as valid verbal testimony. It consists 
in the assertion of a trustworthy person.' A verbal statement 
is valid when it comes from a person who knows the truth and 
speaks the truth about anything for the guidance of other 
persons. But it is a matter of common observation that a 
sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient to give us any 
knowledge of things. Nor again does the mere perception of 
the words of a sentence lead to any knowledge about objects. 
It is only when one perceives the words and understands their 
meanings that he acquires any knowledge from a verbal state¬ 
ment. Hence while the validity of verbal knowledge depends 
on its being based on the statement of a trustworthy person, its 
possibility is conditional on the understanding of the meaning of 
that statement. Hence sabda or testimony as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in understanding the meaning of the state¬ 
ment of a trustworthy person.'' 

It will appear from the above definition that the first step 
in sabda or testimony is the perception of the words of a sentence 
or proposition set forth by some trustworthy person. In tlie 
case of a sjxiken sentence we have an auditory perception, and 
in that of a written sentence we have a visual perception of the 

1 Aptopade^h Sabdah, NS., i. i. 7. 

2 Vide TR., pp. 94-95. 

^ Vide BP. Sc SM.. 8t. Cf, Val<yjirthajurinam salKiajnanam, TS., p. 7 C 
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constituent words. Secondly, there must be an understanding 
of the meaning of the words perceived by us. It is through this 
understanding of the meaning of words that we come to the 
final step, namely, the verbal knowledge of objects or the truth 
about certain objects. Thus the karana or the special cause of 
sahda or valid verbal knowledge is the knowledge of words 
{padajndna) which leads to the knowledge of objects through its 
function {vydpdrd) of recalling to our minds the meanings con¬ 
nected with words or sentences.' Thus sahda is distinguished 
from the preceding prarnMnas by the fact that it is due to the 
knowledge of words or sentences, while perception is due to 
sense-object contact, inference to the knowledge of vydpti or 
universal relation, and upamdna or comparison to the percep¬ 
tion of similarity or dissimilarity. 

There are two ways in which all verbal knowledge has 
been classified in the Nyaya system. According to Vatsyayana, 
verbal knowledge is of two kinds, namely, drstdrtha or that 
relating to perceptifde objects and adrstdriha or that relating 
to imperceptible objects." The first is limited to the ordinary 
sensible objects of this world, while the second relates to super¬ 
sensible objects which cannot be knowm by means of perception. 
Under the first head we are to include the trustworthy assertions 
of ordinary persons, the saints and the scriptures in so far as 
they bear on the jx^rceptible objects of the world. Thus the 
evidence given by witnesses in law courts, the knowledge about 
plants that we get from a reliable farmer, the scriptural injunc¬ 
tions about certain rites and ceremonies for rainfall, birth- 
control and the like arc illustrations of drstdrtha sahda. The 
second will include all the trustworthy assertions of ordinary 
persons, saints, prophets and the scriptures in so far as they 
bear on supersensible realities. Thus the scientist’s assertions 
about atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, etc., the prophet’s in¬ 
structions about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 


^ Padajnanaih tu karanaih (ivaraih tatra padarthadhih, etc., BP. & SM., 8i. 
^ Sa dvividho drsladrsiarthatvat, NS. ii: NB., i. t. 8. 
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heaven, future lile and the like arc illustrations of adrstdrtha 
sahda. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, theni are two kinds 
of sahda or verbal testimony, namely, vaidika or the scriptural 
and laukika or the secular. In the first we have the words of 
God. The Vedas arc; created by God and are therefore valid 
on all points. Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus perfect 
and infallible by its very nature. As distinguished from this, 
laukika or sc;cu]ar testimony is not all valid. It is the testimony 
of human beings and may therefore be true or fal.se. Of laukika 
testimony, only that which proceeds from trustworthy persons 
is valid, but not the rest.' It will be observed here that while 
the first classification of sahda dej^ends on the nature of the 
objects of knowledge, this second c'lassification has reference 
to the nature of the .source of knowledge' in testimony. All 
Naiyayikas, however, agree in holding that testimony must 
always be personal, i.e. based on the wouls of some trustworthy 
person, human or divine. In respect of truth or validity there 
is no difference between the trustworthy assertions of an ordinary 
person, a saint, a prophet and the scriptures as revealed by God. 

2 . Other systems on the nalure and forms of sahda 

Of the other systems of Indian philosophy, the Carvaka. 
Bauddha and Vaisesika do not recognise sahda or testimony 
as a distinct pramdna or source of knowledge. According to 
the Carvakas, there is no logical ground or justification for our 
believing in anything simply on the statement of another person. 
If it were so, we shall have to believe in many absurd and ficti¬ 
tious objects about which any fool may tell us. If, however, 
^ahda or testimony be constituted by the statement of a trust¬ 
worthy person, it is only a case of inference from the character 
of a man to the trath of his assertion. But inferenee cannot be 
accepted as a valid source of human knowledge. Hence sahda 


1 Vakyaih dvividham, vaidikam laukikanca. etc., TS., p. 7.5. 
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or testimony should not be recognised as a pramdna or valid 
method of knowledge.' According to the I^uddhist logicians, 
sabda is not an independent soiirce of knowledge, but a form 
of perception or inference. If by sabda wo mean to prove 
that the person w'ho makes a certain statement is trustworthy, 
we reduce it to inference. If, however, we use it to prove 
that there are actual facts corres]'»ondmg to a statement, we 
reduce it to perception. ’ According to the Vaise.sikas, sabda 
as a form of knowledge is to be included in inference, since 
the ground of our knowledge is the same in both. Just as in 
inference we know an unperceived object from the perception 
of something which is related to it, so in sabda from the per¬ 
ception of words wc know the objects which are unperceived 
but related to the words perceived by us. ‘ 

In the Jaina system sabda is recognised as a separate 
pramdna or source of knowledge. It consists in the knowledge 
derived from words which, when properly understood, express 
real objects and are not inconsistent with the evidence of per¬ 
ception. It is called lankika or secular testimony w'hen the 
words come from an ordinary reliable person of the world. 
It is called sasiraja or scriptural testimony when it proceeds 
from a liberated self of extraordinary powers and knowledge, 
and relates to supersensible realities.'* Thus while in the 
Nyaya system scriptural testimony depemds on divine revela¬ 
tion, in the Jaina it comes from the perfected and omniscient 
finite self. In the San khya-Yoga system too wc find a recog¬ 
nition of sabda or testimony as a valid method of knowledge.' 
But while in the Sankhya, scripbiral testimony is regarded as 
impersonal and therefore possessing self-evident validity, the 
Nyaya takes it as neither impersonal nor self-evidently valid. 
It holds that the scriptures have been created by God and 


1 Vide Sarvadarianasamgraha, Chapter. I. 

2 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic: pp. 287-88. 
* Vide PS., pp. 106-8 ; VS.. 9. 2. 3. 

^ Vide Pranieyakamala., pp. 112-13. 

Vide Tativakaumudl and Avaranavdrini, 5 ; Yoga-bhdsya. i. 7. 
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HTjuinr to he proved hy reason as imieli as ai\y (dll'i' forin oi 
knowledge. According to the Alimariisa sysleiu, saJxia as a 
pramana consists in tlie tine kne’\vl(‘dge of objects, derived 
from the undcTstariding ol tin* meaning ol a senlence. It is 
called pauniscya or [XTsonal wh.en ('onstitnted by th(' words 
of trustworthy persons, and apanruscya or iinjxrsonal when 
constituted by the words of the Vedas.' dhe^ Ihabhakaia. 
school of the Munaiiisa, how»‘ver. take ‘\ahda iu mean only 
vaidika or scriptural testiniony about the exishaic^' of supcT- 
sensuons realities.' Aca'ording to the Vedantists, sahda or 
dgama as a sources of valid knowledge consists in sentences or 
j)ropositions v\'hi(h assert a certain ndation l)etwa‘(‘ri things, 
that is not contradicted in any way.' It is a verl)al know¬ 
ledge of objf'cts, which is not validly eontradii ted by any other 
knowledge. While this is implied in the N\aya dedinition of 
sahda, there is soiih* difterenc'e between the Nyaya ajid th(‘ 
Vedanta with regard to thc' nature of t^aidika or scriptural 
testimony. According to the Nyaya, scri])tnral testimony is 
personal, since! the V(‘das have b(‘(‘n cicatcTi by tlu‘ supreme 
person or God. For th(‘ Vedanta, it is impersonal inasmuch as 
God does not create but only reveals the contents of the V(*das, 
which arc eternal truths independent of (lod. So also the 
Mlinamsakas look upon the Vedas as a syshairof necessary 
truths or eternal verities which are independent of all persons 
and therefore purely impersonal in character. For the 
Naiyayikas, thc Vedas as a system of truths embody the will 
of God. They c'xpress the eternal reason ot the divine being 
in the oidcr of lime. 


* \'i(ie SD., p. 72. 

“ Vide Jha's PrdbhdUara 
^ Vide VP.. riiapUr IV. 
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CHAPTER XVTII 


OF WORDS (PADA) 

I. Sounds mid words 

In the last chapter we have seen that sahda as a pramdna 
consists in sentences or propositions put forth by some trust¬ 
worthy person. Now a scmU'iice is a group of words {pada) 
arranged in a certain way. To understand a sentence {vdkya) 
wc have to understand its constituent words. Hence we pro¬ 
pose to consider here the nature and meaning of woixls, as 
well as other questions in conneciion witli the understanding 
of words. 

Sahda literally means sound. In linguistics it means also 
words or sentences. A word is a particular kind of sound. 
So also a sentence is a group of sounds arranged in a certain 
order. How’ then is a word related to ordinary sounds? 

According to the Nyaya, sound is a physical phenomenon. 
It is the attribute of an intangible and all-pcrvading substance 
called dkdsa or the ether. Air is not the substratum of the 
quality of sound, but the iiK^dium of its transmission from one 
place to another. Sound is a product of the conjunction of 
two bodies or of the disjunction of the parts of one composite 
body. It is therefore non-ctcrnal or subject to origin and 
cessation in time. ^ The Mimarhsakas here controvert the 
Nyaya position and hold that sound is eternal, since it is not 
produced, but only manifested by the contact of two bodies. 
It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter upon the 
long controversy between the Nyaya and the Mimaihsa on this 
point." 


^ Vide TH.. pp. 26-27. 

■' Vide NM., pp. 205-j2. 
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Sound is of two kinds, namely, dhvani and varna} A 
dhvani is an inarticulate sound, e.g. the sound of a bell or 
a drum. It is a confused mass of sound-sensations having no 
order or arrangement of its part.s. It has no fixed nature of 
its own, nor any fixed relation to other like sounds. Dhvani 
is thus incapable of foiming parts of any language. On the 
other hand, a varna is a sound produced by the action of the 
vocal organ of human beings, e.g. the alphabet. A varna is 
a letter which has a fixed character and a definite place in the 
alfihabet of any language. All varnas 01 letters are constituents 
of human speech. They may be either spoken or written. 
Spoken letters arc auditory sensations of significant sounds, 
while w'rittcn letters arif visual sensations of coloured figures. 
From the standpoint of linguistics, tlie cries of birds and beasts, 
and even of new'born babies are dumb and inarticulate. They 
are as variable and disorderly as sounds produced by physical 
things. These do not lend themselves to any use as parts of 
any language. Hence they are included wfithin dhvani and 
not made a separate class. 

A word is a group of varnas or letters arranged in a cer¬ 
tain fixed order. The order of the letters in a word cannot be 
changed or reversed in any w'ay without altering its meaning. 
Thus the word ‘ cow ’ is a grouping of tlie letters c-o-w in the 
given order. If we change this order we destroy the word 
itself. Similarly, the words ‘ won ’ and ‘ ow-n,’ which contain 
the same letters, become different because the fixed order of 
the letters is different in the two cases. While a letter is a 
significant sound, a word is a symbolic sound of a higher order. 
A letter signifies only a part of the alphabet, but a word stands 
for some thing or some idea. Like letters, words may be 
either spoken or written. A spoken word is the object of 
auditory perception and a written word that of visual percep¬ 
tion. Thus words are symbolic sounds constituted by letters 
arranged in a definite order. A word is not a mere collection 
of letters, but a definite whole of letters or syllables which are 

^ ^abdo dhvani§ca varnaica, etc., BP., 164-65. 
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its j>ctrts and havr a lixtd order in the whole. It is a unity of 
tile parts in so far as it is the object of a single cognition. ‘ 
Tlu' question as to how the constituents of a word arc syn¬ 
thesised so as to form one whole, will be considered lafer on. 

a. H erds (Dul III-ir meanings 

word is defined as a groti)) of letters arranged in a fixed 
order. This definition, howevi'r, has in view the existence or 
the constitution of a word. The essential nature of a word 
lies in its meaning.' Logicadly a word is, a sound that bears a 
certain meaning. The meaning ol a word consists in its rela¬ 
tion to the object which it signifies. A word may have 
different meanings according io the different ways in which it 
may be related to an obji'ci. According to the Naiyayikas, 
there are three kinds of meaning of a word, namely, ahhidhu, 
paribhasil and Inksand. ' Li.T us liere consiaer these different 
kinds of meaning of a word. 

By ahhidhu is meant the; primary meaning of a word. It 
is also called •iakyaelha, vucydrlha .ind inukhyM'lha. The 
1 elation between a word and its meaning may be either sahkeia 
or laksand. Sahkeia is the direct relation between a word and 
its meaning, such that tlif knowledge* ol the word leads imme¬ 
diately to the knowledge of its relation to that meaning. Now 
sahkeia or the direct relation betwex'ii a word and its meaning 
may be either cTemal or non-eternal. When eternal and un¬ 
changing. it is called sakii or the inherent potency of a word. 
Thus the relation between the word jar and the object called 
jar is a dir(.*ct and ete-rnai relation called sakii. This sakii or 
potency of a word is due to the will of God which ordains that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an object. 
According to the Mimaihsakas, the sakti of a word is its natural 
ndation to the object which it signifies. Just as fire possesses 
the power of burning, so words possess a natural potency to 

’ Ptularii ca varnasarnuliah, etc., TB., p. 14. 

“ < f. ‘patlaiii ca varnasamuhah’ {Tarkabhdsa, p. 14), ‘^aktam j^adam’ 
{Tdrbuscimgraha. ]>. 6.|). 

Vidt' ^ubdasakli^prahdsikd, introduction (C. IJ. Edn.). 
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mean certain things independently of the will of any person. 
The Naiyayikas, however, contend that the relation between a 
word and its meaning is not a natural but conventional relation. 
When the relation is established by Clod it is called mkii, and 
when it is due to the usage of mankind it is called paribhdsd. 
Now' the meaning called up by the sakli or inherent potency of 
a w'ord is its abhidhd or sakydrlha, i.c. prim.ary meaning. The 
word which possesses such a meaning is called a sakla or 
vdcaka word.' 

When sahkeia or the direct relation between a word and 
its meaning is non-eternal or changeable, it is called paribhdsd. 
This is due to the will ol the autliorities in any .science which 
prescribes that such and such a word should mean such and 
such an object. The meaning called up by the convention 
tstabli.shed by authorities is the panbhdtsila or technical mean¬ 
ing of a word. Words which bear such meanings are called 
pdribhdsika or technical words, e.g. tht; w’ords ‘ article ’ in 
grammar, ‘ premise ’ in logic, ' court ’ in law, ‘ category ’ in 
philosophy." 

By laksand is meant the secondary meaning of a word, 
it is the indirect or implied meaning in which we shoaid under¬ 
stand a word when its direct or primary meaning does not 
consist with other words or the context. A word indirectly 
means an object when it is related to it because ol its direct 
relation with something else with which the object is somehow 
associated. When w'e are told ‘ the house is on the (langes,’ 
we take ‘ the Ganges ’ not in its primary meaning of ‘ the cur¬ 
rent of water,’ but in the secondary meaning of ‘ the bank 
of the Ganges.’ Here the secondary meaning is suggested 
through its association with the primary meaning, 'llure arc 
three kinds of laksand or secondary meaning, namely, jahal- 
laksand, ajahallaksand and jahadajahallaksand. In jahallak- 
sand. no part of the primary meaning is retained, c.g. ‘ the 
scaffolds cry out.’ In ajahallaksand, the primary meaning of 

^ Vide TS. and TD., p. 64 ; ^abdiUahti-pYahdHhd. pp. 35 f. 

2 Vide ^ahdaiafiti-prahdsikd. pp. 54-35. 
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a word is also retained in the implied meaning, e.g. ' a blue 
jar ' meaning a jar with the attribute of blueness. In jaha- 
dajahullaksand, a part of the primary meaning is retained, 
whilq another part is discarded, e.g. ' this is tliat man,' mean¬ 
ing the identity of the man leaving out tlie attributes of ‘ this ' 
and ' that/ ^ The Naiyayikas do not admit with the Vedantists 
that not only words but sentences also may have secondary 
meanings {laksanu). 

The dlaikkdrikas or rhetoricians recognise another kind of 
meaning of words, namely, vyaiijand. This stands for such 
meanings of words as are neither directly nor indirectly related 
to them, but only suggested by tl'icin. Thus the sentence, ' the 
house is on the Ganges,' may be taken to mean that the house 
is cool and sacred. This nieaning is called vyanjaMci or the 
suggested meaning. The Naiyayikas do not recognise vyanjand 
as a different type of the meaning of words, but include it 
within sakii and laksand or the jirimary and secondary mean¬ 
ings. The vyangydriha or suggested meaning of a word is 
really inferred from its primary and secondary meanings and 
is not sejiarate from them.*^ 

How do we learn the meanings of words ? There are 
different ways in which we may learn them. First, we learn 
the meanings of the radicals, verlial roots, suffixes, etc,, from 
grammar. Secondly, we know' the meanings of certain general 
names by means of upamdna or comparison, as w;hen we know 
the gavaya from its similarity to the cowc Thirdly, we learn 
the meanings of words from dictionaries. Then we may know 
the meaning of certain words from authority, as when a con¬ 
noisseur tells us that such and such objects are denoted by a 
certain word. Or, we may know it by induction from the 
different uses of words by authoritative persons, as when we 
know^ the meaning of the word cow from the different uses 
made of it by our elders in relation to a particular kind of 


’ Vida ^alnia&akti-pyakasikd, pp. 50 f. IHde also Tattvadipikd. j). 67. 
I'ide VP., Ch. IV ; fiabdasahli-prakdiihd, pp. 6j f. 

Vida Tattvadipikd, p. ; !>afnlasakti-prahdsikd, pp. 64 f. 
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animal. Dr, we may know the meaning* ol a word from its 
context, as when the ‘ chair ' means the ‘ chairman ’ in a 
meeting. Or, we may know it from a given explanation, as 
when we understand a word from any of its synonyms. Finally, 
we may know the meaning of a word from its application in 
connection with a familiar word, as when we understand the 
mt;aning of the word pika from the sentence ‘ the pika is cry- 
ing cuckoo on this tree.’ ‘ 

That there are so many different ways of knowing the 
meanings of words proves that the relation bedween words and 
their meanings is not a natural but a conventional relation. If 
there were a li.xed natural relation between a word and its 
meaning as between fim and burning, then the word should 
have always coexisted with the object signified by it and we 
should have known their relation simjfiy by percejrtion. But 
a word does not coexist with the object denoted by it. 'I'he 
word fire docs not coexist witli the object ‘ fire ’ and produce 
any burning sensation in us when w'c utter the word. Nor do 
we perceive the relation between a word and its meaning in 
the same way that we perceive the relation betwerm fire and 
burning. Further, the conventional character of the relation 
between words and their meanings is evidenced try the. different 
meanings in which the same word is used by different people. 
The variation in the meanings of words cannot be explained 
on the hypothesis of a natural relation between words and their 
meanings. It appears also in the use of different words to 
mean the same thing, e.g. aqua, water, jala. The convention 
(samaya) that such and such words should mean such and such 
objects is established by God where tire relation between w'ords 
and their meanings is a fixed and eternal relation called sakti 
or denotation. It is established by human beings living in a 
society where the relation between them is a changeable rela¬ 
tion called*Paribhasd or laksatm.' 

^ ‘Saktigraharh vyakaranopamana/ otc.. SM., pp. ('/. ^ahdasakti- 

prahaiikd, 20. 

* Vide NB., 2. 1. 54 & 55 ; ^ahda^akti-prukdsikd, ibid. 
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Words are divided into four kinds according to the 
different ways iii which their meaning is dcti'rmined. A word 
is called yaugika or etymological when its meaning is solely 
dctermiued by those of its component parts, c.g. the word 
data or giver meaning one who gives. It is called rudha or 
conventional when its meaning is determined by the whole 
indeptmdently of the part meanings, e.g. the word go meaning, 
not one who goes, but the cow. Some words are called yoga- 
rudha or etymologo-conventional when th(‘ meaning determined 
by the whole agrees with that determiued by tlie parts, c.g. 
the word pahkaja meaning a water-lily which grows in the 
mud. Lastly, ('ertain words are called yaiigika-rudha or ety¬ 
mological-conventional when their meanings are determined 
either by the potency of the whole or by those of the; parts, 
e.g. the word tidbhid meaning a germ or the sprouting of a. 
seed or a sacrifice. ‘ 

The import of 'Words 

What is the j^rirnary meaning of a word? Does a word 
mean an individual (vyakti), or a particular form (dkrti) or a 
universal (jcili) ? There are different views about the import 
of words. These have been explained and examined by 
Vatsyayana in the Nydya-bhdsya. 

According to some thinkers, including the Sahkhyas, a 
word denotes an individual object (vyakti)." By an indivi¬ 
dual is meant a composite material body possessing specific 
properties. It is a substance which has a limited dimension 
and inay have such qualities as smell, taste, colour, touch, etc. 
It is manifested and open to sense perception. It follows from 
this that the principle of individuation is materia signata or 
quantitatively determined matter and the individual must have 
a manifest body (murti). “ That such individual "objects are 


’ Vide SM., pp. ^81-85. 

~ Vide NS. tS: NT?., 2. 2.37; Viva'^ioiaprauutyusuntfyralia, p. i«Si. 

•• \Vaktirf!;unavif5esasrayo murtih, NS., 2. 2. 6.|. Vide also NIi., ihid. 
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denoted by words is evident froin the established usage of 
mankind. When we use such expressions as ‘ that cow stands,’ 
‘a herd of cows,’ ‘he gives a cow to the Brahmin,’ etc., we 
evidently mean the individuals called cows. Such expressions 
cannot refer to the genus or the universal ‘ cowness,’ since the 
universal is one and eterrtal, and so cannot be specified as this 
or that, or spoken of as a collection of many objects. Further, 
if words do not by themselves mean individuals, we cannot 
explain their reference to individual objects by any process of 
transference of meaning. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view of the import of 
words. If a word mean an individual as such, then any word 
could mean any and every individual. A word, however, does 
not mean any individuals, but the individuals of a certain class. 
In such expressions as ‘ that cow stands,’ etc., what is meant 
by the word cow is not the mere individual by itself but the 
individual as distinguished by tlie generality of cowness. 
Hence it is not true to say that words denote individuals only. 
Although words do not, by themselves, mean individuals, yet 
they may refer to individual objects by reason of the indi¬ 
viduals’ association or connection wath the primary meaning.’ 

The second view about the import of words, which is ac¬ 
cepted by the Jainas and others, is that a word denotes the 
particular form or configuration of individuals. “ The form 
(akrit) of a thing consists in the particular arrangement of its 
component parts and the constituent particles of tliose parts. 
“ The form of a thing is that which indicates the generality 
and its characteristics.” Things are distinguished from one 
another by their peculiar forms. The cow is differentiated 
from all other animals by its form which consists in the collo¬ 
cation of the dewlap, etc. Words denote objects only as they 
express their forms or configurations in space, by which their 
nature is determined. Hence a word must primarily mean 


1 Vide NS. & NB., 2. 2. 58-59. 

2 Vide Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 181. 

42—(o.p. 103) 
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the torn! or the structure which determines the individuality ol 
an object. The Naiyayikas reject this view also on the ground 
that the form by itself is not sufficient to constitute the 
nature of a thing. The clay model of a cow is not what wc 
mean by a cow, although it possesses the form of a cow. 
Hence a word should not be taken to mean only the form or 
the physical shape ot an individual ai>art from its generality 
or class-essence. ' 

In view of the above difficulties in the ‘ individualistic ’ 
and the ‘ configuration ' theories, the Mimamsakas and 
Vedantists propose a third theory, according to which a word 
means the genus or the class-character of individuals. The 
genus is the basis of .similar cognitions with regard to different 
individuals. It gives us a comprehensive knowledge of many 
things as similar in essential points. Words primarily mean 
such univcrsals or genera as distinguish the particulars of ex¬ 
perience. “ If a word were to mean the individual, then it 
must have as many meanings as there are individuals meant by 
it. This, however, goes against the law of parsimony which 
requires that a word should have one primary meaning. Al¬ 
though words primarily mean universals, there is nothing to 
prevent them from referring to the individuals. We know the 
individual at the same time that we know the universal, be¬ 
cause these are inseparable in respect of both knowledge and 
existence. Or, it may be said that while the universal is the 
primary meaning of a word, the individual is its secondary 
meaning (laksand). Thus the word blue primarily means 
‘ blueness ’ as a universal, but in the phrase ‘ the blue pot ’ it 
means, by implication, the individual with the attribute of 
blue colour. In the same way, although the word cow means 
‘ cowness,' yet by implication it means the individual possessed 
of the generic attribute of cowness. ’ 


' Vide NS, dc NB., 2. 2. 6(i-0r ; 2. 2. (>5. 

Vide NS. & NB., 2. 2. 61 : 2. 2, Of). 

' Vide VP.. Ch. IV ; SD.. Ch. I. 
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According to the Naiyayikas, words do not mean nni- 
versals only, since these cannot be understood apart from the 
individuals and their particular forms. A genus can be re¬ 
cognised only through the individuals that constitute it and 
their peculiar configurations. Hence the true view is that a 
word means all the three, namely, the individual, the confi¬ 
guration, and the generality. ’ It cannot be said that a word 
directly means the universal and indirectly the individual, for 
it has only one primary meaning. The universal, the indi¬ 
vidual and the form enter into the lull meaning of a word 
which does not exclusively mean any of Iheni. All the three 
factors are present in the meaning of a word in the same way, 
though with differtait degrees of prominence. Hence if in 
actual usage we do tind only one factor to be evident, that is 
not because the other two are absent but because we are not 
interested in them for the nonce. When we are interested in 
the difference or distinction of one thing from others, what we 
do is to emphasise its individuality in the meaning of the word 
used for it, e.g. when we say ‘ that cow is standing.’ But 
when we want to stress the unity or similarity of things, we 
give prominence to the generality’ as a factor in the meaning 
of the word used, e.g. when we say ‘ the cow is eternal.’ Thus 
the old Naiyayikas conclude that every word means the uni¬ 
versal, the individual and some particular form, and that one 
of these is predominant, while the rest are subservient factors 
in the meaning of a word. ■ Among the modern Naiyayikas, 
however, some hold that a woid means an individual as charac¬ 
terised by the universal (jativisistavyakii ), ■' while others main¬ 
tain that it means an individual as qualified by both the uni¬ 
versal and the configuration {jdtydkrlivisistavyakii). * It 


I'idt' NS. 6: NB., 2. 2. 62-63. 

‘•i NB.. 2. 2. 63. 

■* Vide Dinakan on SiddhdvtamuhtdvaU, 8 t. 

4 Vide SM., 81 \^ahda^akti-prakd^ikd, 19. Cf. L. S. Stebbing, A Modern 
Introduction to Logic, p. 500: “Tho demonstrative symbol means its denota¬ 

tion, i.e., it stands for the object denoted ; whereas the descriptive phrase 
means the properties and not the objects (if any) denoted." 
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follows from this that there are three aspects in the meaning of 
a word, namely, a pictorial, a denotative and a connotative. 
A word calls up the form, denotes the individual, and connotes 
the genus or the universal. Every word will therefore be con¬ 
notative in so far as it means the generic properties of the 
individuals denoted by it. Indian logic thus leaves no room 
for the so-called non-connotative terms of Formal Logic in the 
West, 

4. The unify of words and the hypothesis of sphota 

A word is a group of letters having a certain meaning. 
The letters composing a word have a definite order of succes¬ 
sion among them. We perceive the constituent letters one 
after the other. But the letters or syllables composing a word 
cannot mean anything by themselves. Letters and syllables 
bear a meaning only when they are combined into one whole 
called a w'ord. I'o put the same thing in a different way, a 
w'ord means an object when it is perceived as the unity of a 
number of letters or syllables. Thus the word cow means a 
particular kind of animal when the letters c-o-w, are perceived 
and formed into the unity of one word. Hence the question 
arises: How are the letters in a word combined into one 
whole ? Is the unity of the word due to a synthesis of percep¬ 
tion or memory or the intellect or something else? 

According to the Naiyayikas, the letters composing a 
word cannot be simultaneously perceived. W’e can perceive 
only one thing at one instant. Hence the letters of a word 
must be successively perceived by us. But in the order of 
succession when one is present, the others are either past or 
future. How then can there be a synthesis of them all into 
one w'ord? The Naiyayikas hold that it is by means of 
memory. It is true that we perceive the different letters one 
after the other. But when we come to the last letter, the im¬ 
pressions of the preceding letters are retained in our mind. 
Hence the perception of the last letter as aided by the impres- 
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sions of the preceding letters presents the word as a whole of 
many letters, and its meaning is understood according to 
convention. Thus the sjwken word ‘ cow ’ is perceived by the 
auditory sense all at once when it becomes related to the last 
letter and is aided by the impressions left by the preceding 
letters, although they are past.’ The unity of a word is thus 
explained by the Naiyayikas as due to memory and association 
between the letters composing it. According to the Vedantist, 
it is due to the synhetic activity of the intellect. The separate 
experiences of the constituent letters come to us successively, 
but they are synthesised into the percepion of one word by the 
intellect that holds together these experiences {samastapralya- 
i>amarsim buddhi).' 

The above explanations of the unity of a word as due to 
the synthesis of memory or the intellect involve certain difficulties 
for which the grammarians propose the theory of the sphota. 
When we perceive the last letter of a word, we have no i>ercep- 
tion of the preceding letters. All that we can have at that 
moment is a memory of this or that preceding letter, but not 
of all. Strictly speaking, the Naiyayikas cannot allow more 
than one cognition, a perception or an image, to be in the mind 
at one moment. Even if it w'ere possible for us to have the 
impressions of all the preceding letters, they will serve to give 
us a knowledge of those letters by way of memory, but not of 
the thing signified by a word. Then the Vedantist simply 
assumes that the intellect holds together the experiences of all 
the letters, but does not show how these fleeting and successive 
experiences can be simultaneously present before the same 
intellect. In truth, a word is not a unity, but a series of 
successive sounds called letters. These letters cannot be unified 
into the experience of one word which, therefore, cannot signify 
an object. All that the series of letter-sounds does is to manifest 
one inarticulate sound-essence called sphota which is the real 

1 SM., 82 ; TB., p, 14. 

^ Vide ^ankara-hhdsya and Bhdmatl, i. 3. 28. 
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unity of a word and brings about the cognition of the object 
said to be meant by the word. Like the genus, the sphota is 
an eternal essence which is common to all the utterances of word. 
Corresponding to every word there is such a sphota or sound- 
essence which is gradually unfolded by the letters of a word. 
When a particular word is uttered, its sphota or unitary principle 
is manifested and that directly presents the meaning of the 
word. Hence the sphota is the real word that means an object 
and there is no such thing as a word of letters meaning things. ‘ 
The theory of sphota has been strongly repudiated by many 
renowned philosophers. The sphota is not only, as Thibaut 
remarks, a grammatical fiction, but is also useless as an expla¬ 
nation of the unity of words. It has been severely criticised 
and rejected by Sankara, Kumarila, Vacaspati and others.* 
It cannot be denied that words mean objects and that they 
consist of letters or syllables arranged in a definite order 
When a thing is expressed by a word, all that we perceive are 
letters and no sphota. Even if there be such a thing as the 
sphota, we do not understand how it can mean an object when 
it is gradually unfolded by the letters of a word. If a series 
of successive sounds called letters cannot form a single word, 
how can the successive stages of the manifestation of the sphota 
or sound-essence be synthesised into a unitary whole? The 
theory of the sphota does not bring us nearer the solution of the 
problem as to how there can be a simultaneous p>erception of 
successive facts as we find it in the perception of a word. 
Neither the Naiyayikas nor the Vedantists give a satisfactory 
answer to this question. They forget that a synthesis of the 
letters in a word by memory or the intellect is not the direct 
knowledge that we mean by the perception of a word. The 
Naiyayikas were forced to draw this conclusion by their view 
of the mind as atomic and therefore incapable of having more 
than one cognition at one instant. Had they fully realised 

^ Vide NVT., 2. 2. 57 ; ^ankura-bhdsya, i. 3. 28. 

^ Vide Sankara-bhdsya. i. 3. 28 ; NVT., 2. 2. 57 ; .^dstradlpihd, pp. 95-97 I 
^U)htwdrttika, pp. 510-44. 
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the implication of their view of ‘ the present ’ as a block of tiinc' 
comprising several instants, they could have easily solved this 
problem. As many modern psychologists like James, Titchener, 
Royce and others have shown, oiir present consciousness is not 
like an indivisible mathematical point, but is extended like the 
saddle-back. It has a span or duration of its own. It extends 
both backward into the past and forward into the future. 
Hence in the present consciousness we may have a number of 
successive facts, although that is very limited in our case. Thus 
there is a simultaneous perception of all the letters of a word, 
although these arc successively read or heard by us. Hence 
we conclude that the unity of a word is due to the synthesis of 
perception and not of memory or anything else.' 


* Vide James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. T, pp. 608-10 ; Titchener, 
A Text-Hook of Psychology, p. 3^1 ; Royce, The World and the Individual. 
11, iii. 



CHAPTER XIX 


OF SENTENCES (VAKYA) 

I. The construction of a sentence 

A sentence (vakya) is a combination of words having a 
certain meaning. Any combination of words, however, does 
not make a significant sentence. The construction of an 
intelligible sentence must conform to foui conditions. These 
are akdhksd, yogyaid, sannidhi and idtparyya.^ 

By dkdhksd or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which tliey expect or imply one another. 
A word cannot by itself convey a complete meaning. It 
must be brought into relation with other words in order to 
express a full judgment." When one hears the word ‘ bring ' 
uttered before him, he at once asks ‘what?'. The verb 
‘ bring ' has a need for some other words denoting some object 
or objects, e.g, ‘ the jar.' In the absence of such words, it has 
no meaning and falls short of a complete judgment. Similarly, 
a word in the nominative case requires a verb to convey a 
complete meaning. Generally speaking, the dkdhksd or expec¬ 
tancy of words is the relation between kriydtva and kdrakatua, 
the verb and the case-endings implied by it.^ When I say 
‘ dog,' ‘ horse,' ‘ cow,' ‘ man,' etc., I simply utter a string of 
names which do not imply one another and cannot therefore 
constitute a sentence. The reason is that there is no kriydtva 
and kdrakatva between these words in the strictly grammatical 
sense.In some cases, however, we may have a sentence 


1 Vide. BP., 82. 

- Padasya padan taravyatirckaprayuktananvayananubhavakatvamakank^a, 
TS., p. 72. 

» Vide SM., pp. 423 f : TC.. IV, pp. 218 f. 

* Vide TB., p. 13. 
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without the relation of kriydtva and kdrakatva between its cons¬ 
tituent words, e.g. "so, Devadatta." In the case of the 

relation of identity the ordinary conditions of kriydiva and 
kdrakatva are not necessary. Still, we cannot deny the 
expectancy of the words in an identity proposition. The words 
imply each other in so far as one means the same thing as is 
meant by the other. When we say ‘ this is that Devadatta,’ 
the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ that ’ mutually imply each other. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedantist, there is dkdnksd or expectancy between 
words, not only when one actually implies the other, but ma\^ 
possibly imply it. Thus when I .say ‘ bring the cow,’ one may 
ask ' what kind of cow ? ’ Hence the word cow may imply 
adjectives like black, old etc. There cannot be a significant 
sentence unless its terms are thus capable of implying one 
another.' 

The second condition of the comVjination of words in a 
sentence is their yngyaid or mutual fitness. It consists in the 
absence of contradiction in the relation of the objects denoted 
by a sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is not contra¬ 
dicted, there is yogyatd or fitne.ss between its constituent words. 
The sentence ‘ moisten with fire ’ {agnind siheet) is wanting 
in fitness because there is a contradiction between fire and 
moistening. Hence there must not be any incompatibility 
between the meanings of the different words so as to render 
the whole sentence itself meaningless. Some modem Naiya- 
yikas do not consider the knowledge of fitness to be a necessary 
condition of verbal knowledge. According to them, what 
prevents the understanding of a sentence is the knowledge of 
the incompatibility between its words. As such, we may very 
well have a verbal cognition only if we are not aware of any 
inconsistency between the words of a sentence. We do not 
require a further knowledge of their consistency or fitness with 
one another." 


' VP., Ch. IV. 

2 Arthabadho yogyata, TS., 
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Sannidhi or dsatti is the third condition ol verbal know¬ 
ledge. It consists in the propinquity or proximity between the 
different words of a sentence. If there is to be an intelligible 
sentence, then its constituent words must be continuous with 
one another in time or space. Spoken words cannot make a 
sentence when separated by long intervals of time. Similarly, 
written words cannot construct one sentence when they are 
separated by long intervals of space. Thus the words ‘ bring 
a cow ’ will not make a sentence when uttered on three days 
or written on three pages, even though they possess the first 
two marks of expectancy and fitness.' 

Tdtparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meaning intended to be t;onv(‘yed by a sentence. A word 
may mean different things in different cases. Whether it means 
this or tliat thing in a particular case depends on the intention 
of the person who uses the word. To understand the meaning 
of a sentence we must consider the intention of the writer or 
the speaker who uses it. Thus when a man is asked to bring 
saindhava, he is at a loss to understand whcthei' he is told to 
bring salt or a horse, for the word means both. This can be 
ascertained only if we know the intention ^)f the speaker. 
Hence the. understanding of a sentence de})ends on the under¬ 
standing of its Idlparyya or intended meaning. In the case 
of ordinary sentences used by human beings, we may ascertain 
their idlparyya from the context {prakarana) in which they are 
used. For the understanding of the Vedic texts we are to resort 
to the logical rules of interpretation systematised by the 
Mimarhsa.'' 

With regard to the importance of Idlparyya or intention 
as a condition of verbal knowledge there is much difference of 
opinion among Indian thinkers. Some hold that a definite 
knowledge of the Idlparyya or the intended meaning is an essen¬ 
tial condition of verbal knowledge. Others think that an under- 

1 Padanamavilariibenoccaranam sannidhih. ibid. 

- Tatpratiticchaya uccaritatvarii tatparyyajnanaih ca vakyarthajnane hetuh 

Tattvadlpiku, p. 08 . Vide alscj BP. & SM-, 84. 
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standing of the tdlparyya is necessary only in the case of equi¬ 
vocal terms and ambiguous expressions having two or more 
possible meanings. Others again maintain that while tdlparyya 
is a condition of verbal knowledge, it is not to be admitted as a 
separate condition, but should be included within the first 
condition of dkdhksd or syntactic expectancy. By dkdnksd 
we mean the need that one word has for another in order to 
convey the intended meaning of the speaker. As such, 
tdlparyya or the intended meaning is a part of the dkdnksd. or 
expectancy of words.' The Vedantists, however, contend that 
tdlparyya in the sense of the intended meaning is not a condi¬ 
tion of verbal cognition. When the parrot imitates such human 
expressions as ‘ who comes,’ ‘who goes,’ etc., we cannot say 
. that there is any intention behind its imitative cries. Yet we 
have no dilficnlty in understanding the meaning of these expres¬ 
sions. Or, when one utters the Vedic texts without understand¬ 
ing their meaning, he cannot be said to intend the meaning 
which his hearers interpret out of them. The Vedantists, 
therefore, urge that tdlparyya as a condition of verbal know¬ 
ledge is not constituted by the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the sjieaker, but by the fitness of the words of a sentence to 
give a particular meaning {talpratilijananayogyalvam). Thus 
the sentence ‘ the jar is in the room ’ is fit to denote the relation 
of the room to the jar, but not to the cloth. In the case of 
equivocal words, like saindhava, etc., which may have more 
than onei meaning, we arc to say that the tdlparyya lies in their 
fitness to yield a particular meaning in the absence of some 
, other intended meaning. The word saindhava is fit to mean 
salt hi the absence of any intention to mean the horse. If, 
however, it be used to mean both salt and horse, we are to 
say that it has the fitness to mean both in the absence 
of any intended meaning other than the two. Thus 
while the Vedantists admit that Idtparyya is a neces- 


^ Vide SM., 84. Vide aJso Kuppuswami J^astri, A Primer of Indian Lof^ic. 
P- 335 * 
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sary condition in the understanding of words or sen¬ 
tences , they reduce it to the iitness of words themselves 
to give a particular meaning apart from the intention, 
if any, of the speaker.* 

It is to be observed here that the difference between the 
Nyaya and the Vedanta conception of tdtparyya is ultimately 
due to their difterent notions about the meaning of words. For 
the Vedantist and the Mimarii.saka, the primary meaning 
(sakydriha) is a power inherent in words, while for the 
Naiyayika it is imported into the words by tire intention of the 
person who uses them. Hence the Vedantist s idea of tdtparyya 
is vitiated by the initial assumption that the fitness of a word 
to mean something is an independent thing by itself, tliat it is 
a sakti or power inherent in the word, but distinct from both 
tire word and the object denoted by it. He is thus led to think 
that tdtparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge; is constituted 
by the inherent fitness of words to convey a particular meaning 
independently of the will or intention of the speaker. A word, 
however, is a significant sign or symbol. It acquires a mean¬ 
ing or significance in so far as it is ‘ consciously designed to 
stand for something.’ A newly coined word is such a sign 
used by some one to signify something. We understand a 
a word when we know what it is that a person using it means 
to signify, otherwise we misunderstand it. As Dr. Stebbing * 
obseiA'es: “ A hearer understands a word used by a speaker 
when he is referred to tliat which the speaker intended to in¬ 
dicate to him.” But for the speaker’s intention a word cannot 
have different meanings in different contexts. Hence we can¬ 
not ignore the aspect of intention in the meaning of a word. 
In fact the Vedantists have to recognise it in the case of 
equivocal words which may have two meanings if it be so 
intended by the speaker or the writer. It is also indirectly 
admitted by them when they say that the tdtparyya of a word 
depends on the context {prakarana) in which it is used. 


> Vide VP., Ch. IV. 

^ Lof^ic in Practice, p. 6 ft. 
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2. The meaning of a sentence 

A vdkya or a sentence is a combination of padas or words, 
which conforms to certain conditions. Just as words mean 
objects, so sentences mean the relations of objects. A sentence 
bears a certain meaning like the constituent words. Hence the 
question here arises; How are the meanings of the separate 
words constituting a sentence related to that of the sentence as 
a whole ? Is the meaning of a sentence merely the sum of the 
meanings of its words? Or, is it something new, but deter¬ 
mined by the meanings of the component words? Or again, 
does a sentence convey a meaning of its own independently 
of the words constituting it? 

One theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
abhihiUmvaya-vada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is merely the syntliesis {anvaya) of the meanings of 
the separate words composing it. When we read or hear a 
sentence we have first an understanding of the separate mean¬ 
ings of the w'ords one after the other. Then by putting to¬ 
gether the meanings of all the words, according to their 
expectancy, proximity, fitness and intention {dkdnksd, sannidhi, 
yogyatd, idtparyya), we arrive at the construed meaning of 
the whole sentence. On this view, then, the expression of the 
meanings of words precedes the construction of a sentence, i.e. 
there is a construction of the meanings as expressed in the 
words (abhihitdnvaya). As to how' the different meanings, 
which are successively expressed by tfie words, are put together, 
we are told that it is by means of memory. We understand 
the meanings of the words successively ; but when we come to 
the last word of a sentence we remember the meanings of all 
the preceding words. The meaning of the last word being 
combined with those of the preceding words by means of 
memory, we have an understanding of the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole. The theory of abhihitdnvaya is advocated 
in the Nyaya, the Bhatta Mimatiisa and the Vedanta system. 
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It is generally suj)ported by the following reasons. If the 
words of a sentence have no separate meanings of their own, 
then the classification of words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
etc., becomes meaningless. Further, in every case in which 
we are to understand the meaning of a sentence, we must first 
understand the meaning of its component words. Without a 
previous understanding of the words no one can understand 
the meaning of a sentence. Moreover, if the meaning of a 
sentence were cjiiite independent of the meaning of its con¬ 
stituent words, then any sentence could convey any meaning. 
Lastly, when w'c understand the meaning ol a new verse, we 
do so obviously on the basis of our knowledge of the words 
and their se])arate meanings. This cannot be explained by 
any understanding of the sentences, since they are new and 
unintelligible to us. So it is concluded that the meaning of a 
sentence is just the synthesis of the separate meanings of its 
words. ’ Russell subscribes to this view when he observes that 
‘ a sentence may consist of a single word, or of a wink ; but 
generally it consists of several wc»rds. In that case it has a 
meaning which is a function of the meanings of the separate 
words and their order,’" 

Another theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent woids is knowm as 
anvitabhidhana-vdda. According to it, tlie meaning of a sen¬ 
tence is not merely the aggregate of the separate meanings of 
its constituent words. The sentence has a unitary meaning of 
its own which cannot be resolved into the complex meaning of 
its words. Every sentence means an action {kriydrtha). It 
either commands or forbids us to do something. Hence the 
kriyd or the verb is the central unit of a sentence. All the 
other words of a sentence develop or particularise the action 
which is the central meaning of it. The constituent words 
possess meaning only as they are related to the action meant 

1 Vide TB., p. 14 ; NM., pp. 395-96 ; Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, pp. 257 f. 
Vide also VP., Ch. IV ; SD., p. J53. 

2 Vide An Outline of Philosophy, p. 266. 
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by the sentence. Thus in the sentence ‘ bring the cow,’ the 
word cow means, not the cow as such, but as the object of the 
verb brings Hence in a sentence there is first a construction 
{anvaya) of the words with one another and then an expression 
{abhidhdna) of the construed meaning of the whole sentence, 
i.e. there is an expression of the construed meaning {anvitd- 
bhidhdna). The theory of anvildbhidhdna is advocated by 
the Prabhakara Mimaihsakas and the grammarians. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion between them with regard 
to the function of the words in the construed meaning of the 
sentence. According to the grammarians, the constituent words 
have no separate meanings of their own. They convey only 
the integral meaning of the sentence in different ways and 
degrees. Hence the words lose their individual meanings in 
the unitary meaning of the sentence. The Prabhakaras, on 
the other hand, maintain that the words convey both their 
separate meanings and the construed meaning of the sentence. 
Just as in a machine the parts perform their respective func¬ 
tions and at the same time contribute to the function of the 
whole, so the words in a sentence present their individual 
meanings till these are construed into the unitary mcianing of 
the sentence. Hence the meaning of a sentence is neither the 
aggregate meaning of the words nor is it quite independent of 
their separate meanings. Rather, the sentence is a new com¬ 
bination of the individual meanings of the words and, there¬ 
fore, conveys a new meaning. The Prabhakaras agree with 
others in holding that the combination of the separate meanings 
of the words is effected by memory, since the words appear 
in succession and their meanings are only remembered by us 
when we come to the end of the sentence. * 

Of the different views about the meaning of a sentence, 
that of the Prabhakaras seems to be the best. If the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence be, as the grammarians think, quite inde¬ 
pendent of the words, then we can have no other way of know- 


* Vide NM., pp. ^87-9^ ; Vivaranaprameyamm^raha. pp. 257-60. 
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ing it than a personal explanation from the speaker or writer 
of it. If, on the other hand, its meaning be merely the aggre¬ 
gate of the word-meanings, we do not see how any sentence 
can convey a new meaning to meet a new situation. If the 
word-meanings are not modified in the meaning of the sentence, 
according to its context, no sentence can go further than the 
old meanings of its words. On the other hand, without some¬ 
thing of their old meanings persisting in the words, the new 
meaning of a sentence cannot be understood l)y us. Hence we 
are to say that in the meaning of a sentence the separate 
meanings of the words are so modified as to fit in with the 
context in which the sentence is used.' That the meaning of 
the sentence dominates the meanings of its words will appear 
also from the fact that in the life of the individual the judg¬ 
ment precedes the separate concepts related in it. The child 
makes assertions about objects before he understands the 
separate meanings of words. It is the sentence and not the 
word that is the starting-point of our thought and speech. 
Hence the meaning of a word should follow the meaning of 
the sentence in which it is used. The meaning of the sentence 
is not a function of the meanings of the scj>arate words, rather, 
it functions in and determines the meanings of its words. 
This appears from the fact that we cannot ascertain the 
meaning of a word unless we know the sentence in which it is 
used. 


3. The import of sentences 

For the Naiyayikas, a sentence is the verbal expression of 
determinate knowledge (savikalpakajMna). It is only deter¬ 
minate knowledge that can be conveyed by a sentence. In¬ 
determinate knowledge (nirvikalpakajndna) cannot be expressed 

^ Cf, Schiller, Lo^ic for Use, p. 56: 'A successful transfer of meaning has 
to satisfy two conditions, (i) It has to presuppose and respect old meanings 
and to employ old truths ; but it has also (2) so to arrange them in their 
contexts as to develop new meanings out of them, in order to express new 
truths.' 
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in words or sentences. Now determinate knowledge is the 
knowledge ol a thing as qualified by an attribute {visesana- 
visesyuvagdhi). In it we know something to be related to 
something else as substantive to adjective. Hence a sentence 
as the verbal expression of determinate knowledge must con¬ 
tain two terms and express a relation betweem them. Of these 
two terms one is called uddesya or the subject about which 
something is asserted. It is also called visesya or the sub¬ 
stantive which is regarded as the scat or locus of some quality. 
It may thus be called the determinandum or what is j)resented 
to be determined and characteri.sed by thought. In relation 
to it, the other term is called vidheya or that which is asserted 
about the subject and is therefore a predicate. It is known 
also as the visesana or the adjective which is referred to the 
subject. It is that which determines the subject and may thus 
be called the determinants in relation to it. On this analysis of 
it, a sentence corresponds to a j>roposition in Western logic. 
But unlike the propositions of Formal Logic, the sentence has 
no need for a copula. That there m\ist be a copula or a verb 
in a sentence is not admitted by the Naiyayikas and many 
other Indian thinkers. The analysis of a sentence into the 
subject, the predicate and the copula is repudiated by the 
Naiyayikas as utterly groundless. * We can very well express 
a complete meaning without the copula, as when we say 
“ Parvato vahnimdn.” That the copula, as some form of the 
verb ‘ to be,’ is not an essential part of the proposition is also 
recognised by modern logicians like Bradley,* Bosanquet’ and 
Johnson.* The Naiyayikas go further than this and hold that 
no verb is necessary for a sentence. It may be said that a 
verb is implied, if not expressly mentioned, in a sentence. 
When we say ' a fiery hill,’ or ‘ a red colour,’ we imply the 
verb ‘exists’ or ‘is’. For the Naiyayikas, however, such 

1 Kriyarahitam na vakyamastilyadikastu pracarii pravado niryiiktika- 
tvada^raddheyah, ^ahd(daliU~prakd^ihd, p. 28. 

2 The Principles of Lopic, Vol. I. p. 2 t. 

* J^gic, Vol. I, p. 81. 

^ Logic, Pt. I, pp lo-ii, 

44— (O.p. 103) 
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verbs stand for a subjective mode of our assertion, but not for 
any part of the tasserted fact or content/ The ‘ hill as fiery,’ 
or the ‘ colour as red ’ is the content of our assertion. The verb 
is or exists stands for no objective content. Hence a sentence 
does not require a verb as an essential part of its content. So 
also we may ha.ve a proposition without the copula or the verb 
‘ to be.’ But we should okserve that although the sentence as 
a predicative judgment (visesyavisesandvagdhi) corresponds to 
a proposition, yet it is in itself wider than a proposition. There 
are sentences w'hicli do not express any relation between subject 
and predicate, or in which there may not be any subject or 
predicate, e.g. ‘ a dog runs,’ ‘ go there,’ etc. These arc sen¬ 
tences, but not propositions expressing a relation between two 
terms. The Naiya3ukas, however, take the sentence as 
equivalent to a proposition. 

It will appear from the above that, according to the 
Naiyayikas, the import of a sentence or proposition is the pre¬ 
dication of an attribute w'ith regard to some thing or things. 
It expresses the relation between a substantive and an adjec¬ 
tive {visesyavisesana). The substantive is some thing or real, 
while the adjective is some other fact or real found in relation 
to it. Hence we may say that both the subject and the predi¬ 
cate are real facts forming one complex whole. The proposi¬ 
tion does not bring the one into relation with the other, but 
finds them as related. The Naiyayikas, therefore, cannot agree 
witli Bradley " and Bosanquet'' who hold that a proposition 
is the reference of an ideal content to reality, or that a propo¬ 
sition characterises some part of reality, with which we arc in 
immediate contact, by referring an ideal content to it. For 
them, the predicate is not an ideal content but a real 
fact. In the proposition ‘ the ball is red,’ the redness is as 


^ Cf. S. H. Mellone, An Introductory Text-Book of Logic, p. jo: ‘There is 
no separate existence in thought corresponding to the separate existence of the 
copula in the typical proposition, S is P.’ 

- The Principles of Logic, Vol. 1 , p. io. 

Logit. Vol. T, p. 8j, 
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much a perceived fact as the ball, and so also their relation is 
not ideal but an actual fact. They do not accept the sub¬ 
jective view that a proposition expresses a relation between two 
ideas, or the idealistic view tliat it is the reference of an ideal 
content to reality. As radical realists they are in favour of 
the objective view that the proposition expresses a real relation 
between two facts or reals. This naive view of the Naiyayikas 
has been ably supported by Mr. Gotshalk’ who opposes the 
idealistic view and shows that ‘ the subject of an ordinary 
judgment is not Reality itself but merely and .simply that limited 
situation within Reality engaging attention,’ i.e. a finite and 
limited reality. So also what is predicated of the subject is 
some real fact, a thing or quality, etc., and not a mere piece 
of meaning or an ideal content referred by a judgment to an 
existent reality. 

The above view of the Nai3'ayikas that all propositions 
express the subject-predicate relation between a substantive and 
an adjective has been opposed by the Mimamsakas, the 
Vedantins and other logicians. According to the grammarians 
and the Prabhakaras, every significant proposition means an 
action. If a proposition is to give us any new knowledge, it 
must not relate to matters of fact {siddhapadurtha), for these 
may be known by means of perception and inference. On the 
other hand, the kriyd or the verb is the central unit of a sen¬ 
tence or proposition. The subject and the predicate have 
meaning only as they are related to the verb by tlie nominative 
and objective cases. Hence the import of a proposition lies, 
not in the subject-predicate relation between two terms, but in 
the action denoted by its verb. Every proposition expresses 
a command and is, therefore, an imperative proposition. Ac¬ 
cording to the Advaita Vedantins, ’ all propositions cannot be 
brought under the subject-predicate fonn. Identity' proposi¬ 
tions, like ‘ this is that man,’ cannot be construed according to 


1 Vide Mind, Jan., 1933, 

® Vide Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, pp. 257-58. 
» Vide VP., Ch. I. 
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the subject-predicate relation. These propositions do not ex¬ 
press any relation between two things, but the simple identity 
of a thing with itself. We cannot say here that ‘ that man ’ is 
the jircdicatc or adjective of ‘ this man.’ These are non-rela¬ 
tional and therefore non-predicative propositions. Russell' also 
opposes the view that all propositions are reducible to the 
subject-predicate form. He thinks that the propositions which 
assign the qualities of things come under this form, e.g. “ this 
thing is round, and red and .so on.” On the other hand, the 
propositions which e.xpress relations cannot be: reduced to the 
subject-predicate form. Thus in the propositions ‘A is like 
B,’ ‘ B is the brother of C,' ‘ C is greater than D,’ we 
cannot say that the terminal term is predicated of the initial 
term. They express respectively a symmetrical, a non- 
symmetrical and an asymmetrical relation between different 
terms, of which one cannot be regarded as the quality of the 
other. 

When we consider the different views about the import 
of propositions, we are led to think that a distinction should be 
made between predicative and non-predicative propositions.* 
In a predicative proposition a subject is related to a predicate 
as substantive to adjective. All propositions, however, are not 
predicative in this sense. There are many propositions which 
cannot be brought under the subject-predicate form. Thus 
Russell’s relational propositions, ‘ A is like B,’ ‘ C is greater 
than D,’ do not conform to the subject-predicate form. It may 
be said that these propositions are predicative because in the 
one ‘ likeness to B ’ is predicated of A, and in the other ‘ being 
greater than D ’ is predicated of C. This will mean that A has 
the attribute of being like B, and C has the attribute of being 
greater than D. But ‘ being like B ’ is not a quality of A, nor 
' being greater than D ’ of C, in the same way in which the red 
colour is a quality of the ball. Similarly, tlie Vedantin's 

1 Cf. Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 45-50. 

2 The distinction between Subject-predicate and relational propositions is 
now recognised by all modem logicians. 
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identity proposition ‘ this is that man ' can hardly be reduced 
to the subject-predicate form. For the Naiyayikas, this 
proposition is predicative in so far as it means that ‘ this 
man is characterised by a past existence.’ In it a man’s exis¬ 
tence at some other time and .space is predicated as a character 
of his present existence. Although the proposition may be inter¬ 
preted in this way, yi:t it loses its real force when so interpreted. 
The proposition expresses a judgment of recognition (praiya- 
bhijnd). In recognition we arc primarily interested in the 
identity ol a man from the past to the jrresent. To recognise 
a man as ‘ that Devadatta ’ is to know not only tliat he was 
known before, but that he is identical in the past and the present. 
Hence the proposition ‘ Lliis is that man ' does not characterise 
a man by his past existence and is, therefore, non-predicative. 
Finally, the sentences which mean action cannot be called predi¬ 
cative propositions by any stretch of imagination. The sentence 
‘ a dog runs ’ is not a predicative proposition, because there 
is in it no subject-predicate relation between two terms. To 
make it predicative it may be converted into the logical form 
' a dog is a running animal.’ But this form of Ore sentence 
does not bring out its real sense. It is an altogether different 
proposition, and a false proposition too, for dogs do not always 
run. Similarly, sentences expressing commands or imperatives 
are not predicative propositions in any sense or form. ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ ‘ pray to God ’ arc sentences which enjoin 
certain duties on us, but do not assert any relation, predicative 
or otherwise, between two ideas or things. 

4. $abda as an independent source of knowledge 

According to many schools of Indian philoso])hy, sabda 
or verbal testimony is an independent praumna like perception 
and inference. As we have already seen, there is some difference 
of opinion among them as to the nature of sabda or verbal 
testimony. There are two main views with regard to it. On 
the one hand, the Jainas ‘ and the Naiyayikas take sabda as the 

^ Aptena pranitaih vacanaraaptavacanam, Prameyakamalamdrianda, p. ri2. 
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statement of a perfectiy reliable person. In this sense, sabda 
as a prafndna means a sentence which is spoken or written by a 
trustworthy person, or tlie statement of some authority. On the 
other hand, sabda as a praindna is taken by the Mimamsakas' 
and the Vedantins' to mean a sentence or proposition 
whose import is not contradicted in any way. On this view, 
a sentence as the signilicant combination of words, accord¬ 
ing to the four conditions of expectancy, compatibility, 
proximity and fitness, is prammia or a valid source of 
knowledge. 

Let us now consider whether sabda can in any sanse be 
regarded as an independent method of knowledge {pramdna). 
This question resolves itself into two otlicr questions. The 
first question is; Can sabda give us a true knowledge of objects ? 
If it can, it will have to be regarded as a pramdna or source 
of knowledge. Then the second question will be this: Is the 
way in which sabda gives us a knowledge of objects different 
and distinct from perception, inference and the rest? It does 
not matter if the same objects can be known by perception or 
inference. So long as we cannot reduce sabda or the verbal 
knowledge of objects to the conditions of any other kind of 
knowledge, we must recognise it as an independent method of 
knowledge. 

The first question deserves an affirmative answer. Sabda 
or testimony gives us true knowledge about many things. The 
Buddhists, however, contend that sabda which consists of words 
cannot give us any knowledge. Words are physical objects 
and cannot, therefore, take the place, of an organ of know¬ 
ledge like the senses or the reason. Further, there is no part 
or aspect of reality which cannot be known by perception or 
inference, and for which we require a different method like 
sabda or testimony. This contention, however, rests on a mis¬ 
understanding. Just as the same objects may be known by 

^ Cf. Padarth^bhidh^advarena yadvakyarthavijnanam tacchilbdam nama 
pramanam, SD., p. 72. 

Vide VP., Chap. IV. 
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perception and inference, so tliey may be known by sabda or 
testimony. Or, we may say that sabda has to do with supra- 
mundane realities which cannot be known by perception or 
inference. Further, words as physical sounds or coloured 
figures do not give us any knowledge of fads.’ Sabda as the 
understanding of sentences or propositions gives us more know¬ 
ledge about the w'orld than perception and inference, h man’s 
knowledge would be very meagre if he were to depend solely 
on his ow'n experience and reason. Tlu; bulk of our knowledge 
comes from the te.stimony of our fellow beings, e.g. books and 
speeches. We accept on trust bj/ far the greater part of what 
we hold to be true. Hence it is established that sabda does give 
us true knowledge of facts and is, therefore, a pramdha or source 
of true knowledge. 

Turning to the second (picstion, we ask if sabda or verbal 
testimony can be reduced to any other method or form of know¬ 
ledge. While standing on the bank of an unknown river I am 
told b}^ a local gentleman: “ This river is fordable.” I know' 
the depth of the river from this statement. Can this knowledge 
be explained by perception, or any other source of knowledge r 
It cannot be a case of perception, because 1 cannot directly see 
the river’s depth nor measure it before going into its water. 
It cannot be e.xplained by memory, for there is no previous 
experience corresponding to my present knowledge of the river’s 
depth. I cannot now remember that the river is fordable 
because I have not perceived it to be such in the past. It 
cannot be said that my present knowledge of the river as fordable 
is the result of the synthesis of my ideas of a river and of 
fordability acquired from the previous experiences of other 
fordable rivers. Even if I have such ideas or memory-images 
from previous experience, they will not explain my knowledge 
of this river as fordable, because there is no previous experience 
in relation to it.® 


' Vide NV. & NVT., 2. 1. 49. 

- So’yam niyaniritarthatvanna pratyaksani na canuma . . , na casau smrtih 
samanakara-sariiskaraprabhavatvat, Sabdasakti-prakdsikd, pp 3-.p 
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Next we are to consider whether sabda or verbal testimony 
can be reduced to inference. It has been held by many thinkers, 
both Indian and European, that knowledge from testimony is 
really a form of inference. The Buddhist logicians hold the 
generally accepted view that testimony is a kind of inference, 
because in it we infer the truth or falsity of a statement from 
the character of the person who makes that statement. But this 
view makes a confusion between two different questions. To 
determine whether testimony is a separate source of knowledge 
or not, we arc only to see if it gives us a true knowk'dge of 
facts, and not how its truth is known or tested by us. We can 
very well know the meaning of a sentence even before we 
enquire into its source, or when its source cannot be known. 
In fact, testimony is the source of the greater part of our know¬ 
ledge of the world. Thus the Buddhist contention falls to tlie 
ground.' The Vaisesikas try to reduce testimony to inference 
on more plausible grounds." According to them, knowledge 
from testimony is governed by the fundamental law of inferen¬ 
tial reasoning. Just as in an inference we know an uni>er- 
ceived fact from the perception of a sign that is universally 
related to it {{vydptisdii-linga)), so in testimony we h.ave the 
knowledge of some unperceived facts from the perception of 
the words by which they arc denoted. I hear the sentence 
‘ there are five trees on the river-bank.’ With this I have an 
auditory perception of a number of words. I know tliat each 
of these words has a fixed and universal relation with the object 
meant by it. Hence to know those words is, for me, to know 
the objects denoted by them, just as to know smoke is, for a 
man who knows the universal relation between smoke and fire, 
to know the existence of fire in relation to it. In testimony 
our knowledge about facts is brought about by the knowledge 
of words as signs or middle tenns {linga) and that of their in- 

^ Vide NV., 1. T. 7. Cf. 'Vakyasravanilnantararncva hyaptanaptajfiana- 
napeksaireva padarthairvakyartho 'vagamyate, SD., p, 73. 

2 Sabdopamanayornaiva prthakpramanyamisyate anumanagatarthatvaditi 
vaisesikaib matain. BP., 140-^1. 
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variable relation {vydpli) with those tacts. Hence knowledge 
from te.stimony is really inferential in character.' But this 
attempt to reduce testimony to a kind of inference reminds 
us of the Procrustean metliod. It violently turns and twists 
the nature of testimony to make it conformable to the standard 
of inference and yet it cannot succeed. Inference: depends on 
the knowledge of vydpli which is a natural relation of coexis¬ 
tence between two things, e.g. smoke and fire. No knowledge 
of the meanings of words is necessary to infer the existence of 
lire from smoke. From the mere perception of smoke in the 
hill we know that there must be fire in it. If there were such 
a natural relation of coexistence between words and their 
meanings, then an illiterate man should have had as good 
knowledge from words as any man of letters. Further, the 
relation between the middle and the major term of an inference 
is such that if the middle is present in a certain locus, the major 
also must be present in it. If there were such a relation between 
words and the objects denoted by them, we should expect to 
find the objects in the body of the person or the book in which 
the words occur. In truth, the relation between words and 
their objects is quite different from that which holds between 
the middle and the major term of an inference. Words mean 
certain objects, but do not qoexist with them. So also, the 
conditions of verbal knowledge or testimony are specifically 
different from those of an inference. It is true that both 
depend on a mental construction of certain given data. But in 
inference the construction is limited to only three terms and 
proceeds according to their relations of inclusion and exclusion. 
In verbal knowledge there is a construction of the meaning.s 
of any number of words constituting a sentence, according to 
their syntactical expectancy, propinquity, mutual fitness and 
intention.® Even if our understanding of the meaning of a 
word may be said to be conditioned, like inference, by a fixed 

^ Salnio 'numanairi vyaptibalcnarthapratipadakatvaddhfnnavat, NK., 
p. 213. 

2 Yogya.tarthagata ’kanksa sabdanistlia 'nubhavika, pralyekaiii vii militva 
va naile lingamasiddhjtah, .^abdasakli-prakaiika, kar. 4. 

45—(o.P. 103) 
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association between the two, wc cannot speak of any fixed 
lelation between a sentence and its meaning. A sentence con¬ 
veys different meanings according to its different constructions. 
Its meaning depends on such specific conditions as the ex^xic.- 
tancy, fitness, proximity and intended meaning of words, which 
are not to be found in inference or any other kind of knowledge. 
P'inally, the evidence of introspection (anuvymmsaya) confirms 
the result of tlie logical analysis that testimony is distinct from 
inference. It clearly shows that we cannot detect any inferen¬ 
tial process in the knowledge from testimony. When from the 
sentence ‘ the cow exists ’ I know that a certain cow does exist, I 
feel that I do not infer the existence of a cow, but understand 
it from a sentence.' Hence we conclude that testimony is a 
distinct method of knowledge which cannot be reduced to any 
other method. 

Some Western thinkers now recognise testimony as a 
separate source of knowledge. Thus Russell ‘ frankly admits 
that ‘ testimony is essential to science, although it is open to 
criticism by the sceptic.’ So also Montague" thinks that 
‘ testimony that is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other.’ He, however, 
holds that testimony is not a primary but a secondary source 
of knowledge. For him the w'eakness of testimony consists first 
in the fact that authorities conflict. But on his own admission 
this difficulty is not peculiar to testimony ; it is present in each 
of the other methods. There arc conflicting perceptions and 
inferences, like conflicting testimonies. Hence this cannot be a 
ground of distinction between one method as primary and 
another as secondary. The second and more serious source of 
weakness in testimony is, for him, its dependence on some other 

‘ Vastuto...astitvena gamanuminomityaderanuvyavasayasya tatrasattvat, 
pratyiita gauraslTti-vakyadastitvena gauh ^ruto na tvanumita ityevanubhavacca, 
.^ahdasahti-prakd^ikd, p. 7. 

2 An Outline of Philosophy. p. 6. 

The Ways of Knowing, Chap. I. It may be noted here that h. S. 
Stebbing also inclines to the view that while testimony is a source of human 
knowledge, it is not an independent source, but can be reduced to inference 
{vide Logic in Practice, p 102). 
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method for establishing its validity. When questioned as to 
why we should accept a given authority, the answer must be 
that the authority knows the truth direct through some other 
method like experience or intuition. This shows that the truth 
of testimony ultimately depends on the direct experience, reason 
or intuition, of some person. In testimony the individual’s 
relation to truth is not direct but indirect, for it depends on the 
direct knowledge of a second individual, while in sense and 
reason tlie individual is in direct relation w'ith the truth of things. 
Hence testimony cannot be a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge like the other methods. According to the Naiya- 
yikas also, the validity of the knowledge derived from testimony 
depends on the reliability of the person who is its source. So 
also the truth of testimony is to be proved or tested by success¬ 
ful activity or verification in direct experience. Still the 
Naiyayikas recognise testimony as an independent source of 
knowledge like perception and inference. 

The Mimamsakas and the Vedantins go further than the 
Naiyayikas and hold that the truth of the knowledge from 
testimony is both constituted and known by itself. By 
testimony they mean a significant combination of ideas expressed 
by words, according to their expectancy, compatibility, pro¬ 
pinquity and fitness. It is a sentence in which the ideas 
expressed by the words are consistent wilh one another and also 
with the facts denoted by them. The meaning conveyed by 
a sentence is not only consistent in itself but also with the facts 
of experience. As such, it naturally leads to a knowledge of 
the truth. The truth of the knowledge derived from testimony 
is thus constituted by its own intrinsic conditions. And truth 
is, wherever it is, known by itself. It is a self-evident character 
of knowledge and requires no other test than itself in order to 
be known as true. For example, a true perception is by itself 
known as true. Similarly, the knowledge derived from a 
proposition or sentence is true and is known as true, if there 
be no ground to contradict or doubt it. The truth of testimony 
is both constituted and established by itself. 
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Although we do not go so far as to say with the Mimariisakas 
and the Vedantins that testimony has self-evident validity, yet 
we find no reason to deny that it is an independent or ultimate 
source of knowledge. Whether a certain source of knowledge 
is inde]>endent or not depends on two things: (i) whether it 
gives us a true knowledge of facts, and (ii) whether its condi¬ 
tions arc distinct from those of any other source. It does not 
matter if the truth of the knowledge is constituted or ascertained 
by some other source. Thus the validity of an inference 
depends on the validity of our perceptions of the middle term 
and its relation to the major term So also the truth of its con¬ 
clusion is tested by vcrificaion in direct experience. Still no 
one denies that inference is a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge. If it be so, why should wo not recognise testimony 
also as an ultimate source of knowledgeWe have already 
seen that it gives us a true knowledge of facts in a way distinct 
from any other way of knowing them. If testimony depends 
on perception to prove its validity, perception also depends on 
inference to prove its own validity when that is doubted or 
questioned by any one. The dependence of one method on 
another for its proof or verification is a difficulty, not peculiar 
to testimony, but cormnon to all the methods of knowledge. 
Further, there are certain crucial instances in which we cannot 
go beyond testimony and prove its trutli by some other method. 
If to the question as to why a given authority should be accepted, 
the almost inevitable answer is, as Montague thinks, that the 
authority possessed a direct knowledge of the truth, what should 
be our answer to the next question as to how we know that he 
had a direct knowledge of the truth. Here we have to depend 
on the statement of the authority himself. We do not require 
any other proof of his direct knowledge of the truth. Similarly, 
we learn that a name denotes a class of things from the testi¬ 
mony of our elders and they from their elders and so on indefi¬ 
nitely without there being any direct knowledge of the word’s 
meaning on the part of any one. Even in the case of the man 
who first used the name in relation to certain things or one who 
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first found it to be so used, we cannot speak of a direct know¬ 
ledge of its meaning, for the name could not be perceived like 
a label attached to those things. Thus we see that, like per¬ 
ception and inference, testimony does not always require to be 
proved by direct knowledge, although it may be so proved 
when necessary. We should therefore recognise it as an inde- 
pendcrit and ultimate source of knowledge like perception and 
inference. 



CHAPTER XX 


OTHER SOURCES OF KNOVVl.EDGE 
I. Different views about the idtinmtc sources of knowledge 

Thcre^ is much difference of opinion among Indian thinkers 
as to what the ultimate sources of human knovviedge are. For 
the ('arvakas, who are radical em}>iricists, perception is the 
only v^alid source of our knowledge and all true knowledge 
comes from perception. The Buddhists hold tliat perception 
and infeience are the two ultimate sourc(‘s of true knowledge, 
which include other sources like npamana and sabda. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sahkhya and the Yoga system, sabdu or verbal testi¬ 
mony also should b(‘ recognised as an indeprudcait source of 
knowledge like perception and inference. I'he Sahkhya includes 
upamdna, artlidpatti and sambhava under inference, and 
abhdva under perception.’ The* Naiyayikas are in favour of 
the view that there are four independent sources of knowledge, 
namely, perception, inference, testimony and iipamdna or 
comparison. According to them, the other sources of know¬ 
ledge may be included within these four and so need not be 
taken as ultimate or independent sources of knowledge. Accord¬ 
ing to rhe Vaisesikas, there are four kinds of vidyd or true 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, memory and intui¬ 
tive experience (ursajfidna). They include sabda, upamdna, 
arthdpatti, abhdva, sambhava and aitihya within inference." 
But there is some difference of opinion as to whether all the 
four kinds of xndyd or knowledge are independent sources of 
knowledge or not. It will follow from the definition of vidyd 
as definite knowledge which is free from doubt and contradiction 

* TKD., kitr. 5 ; Yoga-suira, t. 7. 

- NK., pp. 213-3T. 
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that all kinds of vidya arc. pramdua or indcj^end(;nt sources of 
knowledge. Sridhara in his Nyuyakandalt ' at first tells us 
tliat perce})tion, inference' and smrti or memory arc treated first 
because they are laukika pranmna or ordinary sources of know¬ 
ledge, and then drsa because it is an extraordinary source of 
knowledge. But in the course of the discussion on smrti he 
observes that it is not a pramana because it depends on pnwious 
experience to give us knowledge of past objects. The Nydya- 
lUdvali,- a coinjicndium of the Vaisesika jihilosophy, establishes 
the view that smrii or meinorj/ is an independent source of 
knowledge like perception, infen'iice and intuitive knowledge. 
In the later works of the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, however, 
it is geni'rally maintained that the Vaisesikas accept only per¬ 
ception and inference as two independent sources of knowledge. ' 
According to the Jainas, perception, both ordinary and e.xtra- 
ordinary, inference, testimony, pratyahhijnd or recognition and 
smrii or memory are all independent sources of knowledge, 
although they may be classitied under the two heads of 
pratyaksa and paroksa, immediate and mediate knowledge.* 
The Prabhakaras hold that arthdpatti or postulation should be 
accepted as a scjiarate source of knowledge like perception, 
inference, testimony and comparison. The Bhattas and the 
Veclaiitins add anupalahdhi or non-perception to these five and 
maintain that there are six distinct sources of knowledge. The 
Pauranikas go further than this in holding that santbhava or 
probability and ailihya or tradition also are to be recognised 
as separate sources of knowledge like the six pramdnas admitted 
by the Bhattas and the Vedantins.* 

Now the question is this: How many independent sources 
of knowledge are we to accept? The Naiyayikas accept only 
four sources of knowledge as distinct and independent. These 
are perception, inference, comparison and testimony as explained 

1 Vide pp. 186, 257. 

“ Smrtirapi nianantaraineva, otc., NL., p. 67 (Bombay Edn ). 

Vide TR., p. 56 ; TK., p. 7. 

4 Vide TTS., I, TO-ij. 

•' Vide TR., p. 56. 
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and discussed before. What then are they to say with regard 
to such alleged sources of knowledge as aitihya, sambhava, 
ahhdva or aniipalabdhi, arlhdpatti, smrti, pratyabhijnd and 
drsajndna ? According to them, drsajfluna or intuitive know¬ 
ledge is a kind of extraordinary (alaukika) perception, while 
pratyabhijnd is only a kind of qualified perception. ‘ These two 
come under jxjrception as an ultimate source of knowledge and 
arc not themselves sepaiate sources of knowledge. As regards 
aitihya or tradition, the Naiyayikas hold that it is a kind of 
testimony, of which the source is not definitely known.* 
Tradition means the continuous coinraunication of a body of 
ideas and beliefs from one generation to another. It has its 
origin in no living individual, but is enjoyed by all individuals 
as the common property of the race. Now the body of idea.s 
and beliefs constituting a particular' tradition is accepted as 
true on the authority of some person or persons, whoever they 
may be. We believe in tradition because we arc pretty con¬ 
fident that it must have originally emanated from some reliable 
jiersons. As such, tradition is a form of vague testimony, in 
which we know certain things on the authority of some un¬ 
known persons. Similarly, sambhava mav lie included within 
inference. It may be taken to mean either jirobable knowledge 
or the knowledge of numerical inclusion. In the first sense it 
is illustrated when we expect rain from the appearance of clouds 
in the sky. Here we think that there will probably be rainfall 
because we know that clouds arc generally followed by rain. 
But such probable knowledge is not pramd or valid knowledge 
and so requires no pramdna or source of knowledge to explain 
it." In the second sense, however, sambhava^ means the 
knowledge of the part from that of the whole within which it is 
included. Thus we know that there is a hundred within a 

• Vide Chaf)s. IX & X ante. 

- Anirdistapravaktrkaib pravadaparamparyam ailihyam, NJ^, 2. 2. i. 

3 Pracarasahacaryasaihvedanat buddhirabadhita sarhbhavah, etc,, NL., 
}>• 57 * 

^ Samljhavo nama avinabhavino 'rthasya sat1.agrahanadanyasya satta- 
grahanam...tadapyanuTnanameva, NB., 2. 2. 1-2. 
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thousand, a seer within a inaund. Such knowledge is really 
inferential in character, since it depends on the knowledge of 
vydpti or invariable concomitance between the part and the 
whole. Hence sambhava need not be taken as a separate 
source of knowledge other than anumdna or inference. The 
question as to whether arLhdpatti, ahhdva or anupalabdhi, and 
smrli should be recognised as separate sources of knowledge or 
not w'ill be separately considered in the following sections. 

2. Arihapaiii or posiulalion as a source of knowledge 

Arthdpatti as a source of knowledge consists in the supposi¬ 
tion of some unj^erceived fact in order to explain a given fact. 
When a given or ix-rccived fact cannot be explained without 
some other fact we have to presup]X)se or postulate the existence 
of this other fact even though we do not perceive it. A pheno¬ 
menon is presented to our experience and we find that there is 
a seeming contradiction involved in it. We try to get over this 
contradiction by supposing some other fact which ex{>lains away 
the contradiction. The givim fact which is to be (explained is 
called tbe tipapddya, and that w'hich explains it is called the 
upapadaka. Hence here we proceed from the knowledge of 
something to be explained to the knowledge ol that which 
explains it, i.e. from the consequence to the ground.' Thus 
when a man who is growing fat says that he fasts, we find an 
apparent contradiction between his increasing fatness and his 
fasting. We get out of this contradiction by the supposition 
that the man eats at night, because a man who fasts at day 
cannot grow fat unless he takes food at night. Or, a man, 
who is living, is not found in his house. To explain the absence 
of the man from his hou.se we suppose that he is somewhere 
outside his house, because a living man cannot be absent from 
his house unless he lives outside it. 

Aexording to the Advaita Vedanta and the Bhatta Mimarhsa, 

^ IJpapaclyajuanena upapadakajnanani arthapatlih, etc., V^P., Ch. W 
Arthapattirapi dr§tah 6ruto va 'rtho'nyatha nopapadyata ityarthakalpanri. Sl>., 
p. 76. 

4&—(o.p. 103) 
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arthdpatti is a separate source of knowledge, because it gives 
us a knowledge of facts which cannot be otherwise, explained. 
It cannot be ex])lained by perception, since tlie fact known 
through arthupatti is not j^erceived by us. That tlie fat man 
cats at night is not a matter of jx-rception for us. Nor can we 
explain this knowledge by inference. According to the Advai- 
tins, arthdpatti is not an inference. It cannot be reduced to 
anvayi inference, because there is no anvaya or agreement in 
t)resencc between fatness and eating at night Ub between smoke 
and fire. We cannot say that wherever there is fatness there 
is eating at night, just as w'e can say that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. Nor can arihdpatli be n chiced to vyalircki 
inference, because there is no such thing a^j vyatireki inference. 
Further, the direct rejxnl of our consciousness is against the 
su})})osition that arthdpatti is an inference. In annvyavasdya 
or introspection of the knowledge by arthapalti we do not feel 
to have ‘ inferred ’ anything, but simply to ha\'c su})posed or 
})resumed something in order to explain something else.' 

The Naiyayikas, Sankhyas and others object to the abov'e 
view of arthdpatti as a separate source of know'ledge. Accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayikas, arthdpatti may be reduced to an inference 
of the vyatireki type. It is not indeed an anvayi inference in 
which the major premise expresses a positive relation of agree¬ 
ment in presence between the middle and the major term, e.g. 
‘whenever there is fatness, there is eating at night.’ On the other 
hand, it is a vyatireki inference in which the major premise 
expresses a universal relation between the absence of the major 
and the absence of the middle. Thus the above example of 
arthdpatti may be reduced to the following syllogism: 

A man who does not eat at night while fasting by day 

is not fat ; 

This man who fasts at day is fat ; 

This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i.e. 

he eats at night. 


• Vl* . Ch, V. 
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As arlhdpatti may thus be reduced to vyatireki inference, the 
Naiyayikas refuse to acknowledge it as a separate source of 
knowledge/ So also tlie Sahkhya philosophers explain arthd- 
patti as a form of inference. Taking the second example of 
arthdpatli given above, Vacaspati points out that it can be 
reduced to the following inference; 

If a living individual is absent somewhere, he is present 

elsewhere ; 

Devadatta who is living is absent from home ; 

He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here a man’s i.xistence outside his home is inferred from 
‘ his absence from home ’ as Uic linga or the middle term. There 
is a relation of vydpti or universal concomitance between a man’s 
presence somewhere and his absence elsewhere. Hvery man 
finds this to be true in his owm case. Hence when we know the 
one from the other we simjily infer it from its linga or universal 
concomitant, just as we infer fire from smoke." 

The Bhalta Mimaiiisakas expose the futility of the attempt 
to reduce arthdpatii to inference. They point out certain fun¬ 
damental differences between inference and arlhdpatti, which 
make it imjxissible for us to reduce either of them to the other. 
It may seem at first view that inference and arthdpatti involve the 
same process of reasoning. In arlhdpatti we pass from the 
knowledge of an observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved 
phenomenon without which it cannot be explained. In inference 
also we pass from the observed smoke to the unobserved fire 
as that which alone explains the smoke. But a closer view 
of the matter reveals certain important and unmistakable 
differences between the two. In inference we proceed from 
the gatnaka or the evidentiary fact to the gamy a or the 
evidenced fact, while in arthdpaiti we pass from the gamya or 
the fact to be evidenced and explained to the gamaka or that 

^ Yastu na ratrau bhunktc nasau divabhiinjaiiatvo sati pTno, ftr., TB., 
}>• ^ 5 . 

- Evamarthapattira])i na pramanantaram...yad<i khalvavyapakah sannekatra 
nasli ladanyrTlhisli, ole., TattvakaurniuVi, p. 140. 
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which evidences and explains it. Again, in arihapatti we are 
confronted with an apparent conflict betv^een two facts, e.g. a 
man’s fatness and fasting by day, or, a man being alive and 
yet absent from home. In order to resolve this conflict we have 
to presuppose or postulate another fact, namely, that the man 
cats at night, or that the man has gone out. So long as we do 
not make this supposition we are in doubt as to whether the man 
really fasts, or whether he really exists or not. Such doubtful 
facts cannot be the linga or the middk* term of any valid in¬ 
ference. In arthupatti we get over this state of doubt and 
conflict by supposing something which ex])lains them away. 
Hence while in inference we pass from an undoubted fact {niscita 
gamaka) to its invariable concomitant, in arthdpaUi we proceed 
from a doubtful fact {samdigdha gamaka) to something which 
explains it and saves us from the doubt.’ Finally if arihapatti 
is to be reduced to inference, we must show what the linga or 
the middle term of that inference is. When we argue that 
Devadatta exists outside his house because he is living and yet 
absent from home, we cannot take mere ‘ absence from home ’ 
as the middle term, for the man may be dead and cease to exist 
at all. Nor can w’e say that ‘ living ’ is the middle term, because 
a living man may exist inside his house. Nor again can it be 
said that Devadatta’s ‘ living together with his absence in the 
house ’ is the middle term from which we infer his existence 
outside the house. In an inference we first know the linga or 
the middle term and then, through it, the Uhgi or the major term. 
The two are not known together, but one after the other. In 
the case of Devadatta, however, we cannot connect his living 
with his absence from the house except through the idea of 
his existence outside the house. Hence to know the alleged 
middle term, namely, ‘ his living together with his absence 
from the house ’ is just to know his existence outside the house. 
This being known along with the alleged middle term, there 

’ Syaclevam, yadyanupapannarii gamakarh syat, iha tu yannopapadyat« 
tadeva gamyam...yatha canumane ni^itaih gamakam, evamarthapattau samdig- 
dharii gamakamiti, etc., SD., pp, 76-77. 
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remains nothing more to be inferred from il. So arthdpatli is 
not the inference of the major term from the middle term, but 
the presupposition of one fact in order to explain another, in 
which is involved a seeming contradiction.' 

The Bhatta Mimariisakas next discuss the question of reduc¬ 
ing inference to arthdpaUi. It may be said that if we accept 
arthdpatii as a separate source of knowledge, there is no more 
any necessity of recognising inference as a different source of 
knowledge. Inference may be shown to be the same as arthd¬ 
paUi for we can analyse an inference in the following way. 
When 1 see smoke in the hill, I think that if there were no fire, 
this smoke would be unaccounted for. Therefore, either there is 
no smoke in the hill or the universal proposition, ‘ w-herever 
there is smoke, there is lire,’ is false. But neither of the alter¬ 
natives can be accepted. The universal proposition has been 
established with rigorous certainty and the smoke is an object 
of perception. Hence the apparent contradiction is resolved 
by the supjiosition that there is fire. Thus inference becomes 
identical with arthdpalti. To this the Bhattas reply that 
inference may be said to be arlhdpaiti only if we admit that 
the universal proposition was not previously known by inference. 
In certain instances we know that smoke is related to fire. 
From this w'e infer that all smoke is related to fire. It cannot 
be said that without the universal proposition our knowledge 
of the relation between smoke and fire in certain instances in¬ 
volves a contradiction which is resolved by the jxistulation of 
it. Hence the knowledge of the universal proposition requires 
to be explained by inference as a separate source of knowledge.“ 

Now we are to observe that arthdpaUi as explained above 
is an independent pramdna like perception, inference and the 

^ Na tavadgrhabhavamairaih lingaih mrte’pi saiiibhavat, na jivanamatraiii 
grhe'pi sadbhavat, ato jivanasaihsrsto grhal^havo lingamiti vaktavyain, f>ralha- 
marh ca lihgamavagamya pascallingyaniiiiianena bhavitavyam...atra ca na bahir- 
bhavavagamamantarena grh?ibhavo jivanaiii ca saiiisrstaiii pratyetuih sakyate 
virodhat, etc., SD., p. 78. 

2 Syadevam yadi sarvadhumavatamagnimattvamanumanatlanyenavagatam 
syslt, etc., SD., p. 79. 
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rest. It cannot be reduced to inference as the Naiyayikas and 
the Sahkhyas endeavour to do. The reason for this, however, 
is not, as the Advaitins suppose, tliat there is no such thing as 
vyatireki inference, to which arthapatti may possibly be 
reduced. The Advaita Vedantins lose their case against those 
who prove that vyatireki is a genuine type of inference, or 
reduce arthapalli to some other kind of inference like the hypo¬ 
thetical-categorical or the disjunctive-categorical syllogism. 
The real reason is, as the Bhattas point out, ttiat arthapatti 
cannot be reduced to any kind of inference. The fundamental 
condition of all infereru e is the relation of vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between the major and the middle term. In 
every inference the conclusion follows from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which is the result of a previous induction. The knowledge 
of the universal proposition is derived from tin.' uncontradicted 
experience; of agreement in presence or in absence between the 
middle and the major term. In any inference we apply a uni¬ 
versal proposition, which is already known, to a particular case. 
'I'o reduce arthapatti to inference we must, tlierefore, show that 
here our knowledge of the unobserved fact f(.)llows from a 
universal proposition which is already known by induction. 
The Naiyayikas and others would say that the knowledge, given 
by arthapatti does follow from certain universal propositions. 
That Devadatta eats at night follows from the universal pro¬ 
position, “ A man who does not eat at night while fasting by 
day is not fat.” Similarly, the fact that he is out follows from 
the proposition, ‘‘ A living man is either at home or out of it.” 
But these propositions are not cases of real vyapti or induction. 
They are not generalisations from the particular facts of experi¬ 
ence. The universal proposition, ‘‘Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire,” is derived from the particular instances of their 
co-existence. So also, the proposition, ‘‘ Wherever there is no 
fire there is no smoke,” is derived from the particular instances 
of their agreement in absence. But we have no previous 
experiences of the agreement in absence between ‘ eating at 
night' and fatness. We have previous experiences of the con- 
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comitance between eating and fatness or between their absence. 
Hence, to explain the apparent contradiction i)etwcen fatness 
and absence of eating by day we have to suppose that there is 
eating at night. Our knowledge of the fact that Devadatta eats 
at night docs not follow from any universal proposition which 
is already known, because there is here no universal proixjsition 
at all. It is the result of an attempt to correlate* his fatness 
with the absence of (mating by day—a process of reasoning 
which is different from that involved in inference. Similarly, 
the projX)sition, ‘ A living man is cither at home or out of it,’ is 
not a generalisation from particular instania-s of the concomi¬ 
tance between a man’s absence from home and presence outside. 
We cannot say that the one co-exists with the other, just as 
smoke co-exLsts with fire. Hence we cannot deduce our know¬ 
ledge of the fact that Devadatta is out from any such universal 
proposition. Rather, ii follows in the wake of any attempt 
to reconcile the facts that Devadatta lives and yet he does not 
live in the house. In fact, the .so-called universal proposi¬ 
tion is itself a statement of the conclusion in general terras and 
cannot really explain it. Hence arthdpalii is not a form of 
inference, but a separate source of knowledge. 

3, Abhdva and anupalahdhi as sourcfs of kmn&lcdi'c 

Abhdva may be taken to mean either contrast or non¬ 
cognition. In the first sense it means a relation of contrast 
or antithesis between two things as between existence and 
non-existence.’ When there is such a relation of contrast or 
contradiction between two things, then from the existence of 
the one we may know the non-existence of the; other and vice 
versa. Thus from the non-existence of rain we know the exist¬ 
ence of some contact of the clouds with high winds which 
prevent rainfall. It is on account of the obstruction offered by 
high winds that rain drops do not fall to the ground, as they 
otherwise would by the force of gravity. The Naiyayikas hold 

‘ Abhavo virodhi, abhutarii bhutasya, t*U'., NB., 2. 2. 1. 
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that this argument from non-existence to existence is really a 
form of inference, because it is based on a uniform relation of 
concomitance between two opjxisite or contradictor^' things. 
Two contradictory objects are so related to one another that 
the existence of the one implies the non-existence of the other 
and vice versa. Hence abhava or non-existence as a source of 
knowledge is to be included within inference.' Th<‘ Vaisesikas 
also reduce abhava to inference. According to them, thi* 
non-existence of the effect indicates the non-existence of 
the cause, just as its existence indicates the e.xistence of the 
cause. Hence abhava or non-existence gives us the knowledge 
of that which is uniformly related to it, like the lihga or the 
middle terra of an inference. The argument based on abhava 
or non-existence is tluis really a kind of anumiina or inference. " 
Later Naiyayikas take abhdiHi to mean tlu* absence of 
cognition and not the relation of contrast or opposition between 
two things. " In this sense abhava coincides with anupalabdhi 
or non-cognition. According to the Bhatta Mimaihsa and the 
Advaita Vedanta, anupalabdhi is an independent pramdna or 
source of knowledge. It is the unique cause of such presenta- 
tive knowledge of non-existence as is not clue to inferenc'e or 
any other kind of knowledge. ' Thus the non-existence of a 
jar on the table which I sec before me is known from the ab¬ 
sence of its cognition or its non-pc'rception {anupalabdhi). I 
judge that the jar does not exist on the table because it is not 
perceived, while 1 know that it would have been perceived if it 
existed there. This knowledge of non-existence cannot be 
explained by inference, since it is not brought about by the 
knowledge of vydpii or a universal relation between two terms. 
It cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is inferred 
from its non-perception which is known to be universally 


■ Ihu). 

~ NK., ^23 ; \^S.. 9. 2. 1. 

- TB.. p. 15 : NL., p. 57. 

^ Jnanakaranajanyabh«avanubhavas«1ilharanakaranarnaniipalab(lhirupaih pra- 
inanam, VP., Ch. VT. 
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related to non-existence. The knowledge of a universal rela¬ 
tion between ncn-i)erception and non-existence requires a pre¬ 
vious knowledgx^ of non-existence as such, which cannot be 
given by any inference. ^ Nor can we explain the knowledge 
of the jar's non-existence by comparison (upamana) or testi¬ 
mony, since it is not due to any knowledge of similarity or of 
words and sentences. Hence to explain the direct knowledge of 
the jar's non-existence we have to recognise anupalahdhi or 
non-perception as a separate and independent source of know¬ 
ledge. All non-jicTcepticn, however, does not prove the non¬ 
existence of what is not perceived. We cannot perceive such 
supersensible entities! as dharma and adharma, ether and atom. 
Y('t we do not judge them to be non-existent. Non-pcrccption 
gives us the knowledge of the non-existence of such objects as 
should have been perceived if they existed. If a thing should 
b(‘ perceived under certain circumstances, then its non-percep¬ 
tion under those circumstances is a proof of its non-existence. 
It is this ap{>ropriate non-perception {yogydnupalabdhi) that 
is the sourc'c of our knowledge of non-existence. “ 

The Naiyayikas, Sahkhyas' and others controvert the 
above view of anupalahdhi as an independent source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. According to them, such know¬ 
ledge docs not require anupalahdhi as a separate source of 
knowledge, but is a special case of perception. Just as we 
perceive the existence of objects, so also we can perceive their 
non-existence under certain conditions. When there is a jar 
on the table before me I perceive its existence through a direct 
contact between my senses and the object, jar. Hence the 
existence of the jar is directly perceived by me. But when 
there is no jar on the same table, I perceive its absence or 
non-existence as a characteristic of the table. The table is 
characterised by the absence of the jar. Hence the absence of 


^ Napyanumeyah, ajnatena tena kasyacillingasya saiiihandhagrahanasani 
bhavat, SD., p. 87. 

2 VP. & SD.. ibid. 

Evamabbavo *pi pratyaksameva, TKl)., p. 

103) 
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the jar comes in contact with my senses through being adjec¬ 
tival {visesana) to the table which is in direct contact with the 
senses. So when I directly perceive the table, I indirectly per¬ 
ceive the absence of the jar on it. This perception of .the 
absence or non-existence of a thing, however, requires two 
negative conditions, namely, the non-perception {anupalambha) 
of that thing and the hypothetical reasoning (tarka) that if it 
existed it would have been perceived like the table. Before we 
come to know the absence of the jar on the table wc must be 
sure ot the fact that we do not perceive it there. Further, we 
must be sure that all the conditions that are necessary for its 
perception are present at the tim<' when it is not perceived. 
The absence of the jar is perceived by me when I do not per¬ 
ceive it on the table but know that it would have been perceived 
if it existed there. The non-existenee of the jar is thus known 
by means of perception w'hen it is combined with the non- 
perception of the jar and the hypothetical reasoning about its 
existence. ' That this knowledge of non-existence is a form of 
perception is directly felt by us. We are immediately aware ot 
the fact that the non-existence of a jar on the table is directly 
known or perceived by us. Anupalahdhi or non-perception oi 
the jar is a negative condition of the perception, and not the 
source of our knowledge of its non-existence. It non-percep¬ 
tion be taken as a source of knowledge, then it must be either 
cognised by some other non-perception or not cognised at all. 
On the first alternative we are landed in the fallacy of argn- 
mentum ad infinitum. On the second, non-perception becomes 
identical with perception, since, like perception, it is knowledge 
which is not produced by any other knowledge. Hence the 
Naiyayikas conclude that non-perception is not a separate 
source of knowledge, but a special case of perception.* 

We have already seen how the knowledge of non-existence, 
which is not due to inference or any other kind of reasoning, 

* Tarkasahakarinanupalambhasanathena pratyaksenaivabhavagrahanat, TB., 
p. 15. 

2 Abhavapratyaksasyanubhavikatvadanupalatiibho’pi na prainanantarara, etc., 

SM., p. 502. 
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cannot be explained by perception. A negative fact like the 
non-existence of a jar is not a sensible fact like the existence 
of the table. We do not understand how our senses can come 
in contact with tlie absence of a thing. A man says at noon 
that nobody came to his house in the morning. Here we can¬ 
not suppose any contact between sense and nobody. It can¬ 
not be said that we perceive the non-existence of a thing as a 
characteristic or quality of the locus in which it is non-existent. 
To know a certain locus as chararterised by the absence of an 
object is to know beforehand what absence or non-existence is. 
Hence our primary knowledge of non-existence cannot be a 
perc,eption of it as the quality of any locus, like the red colour 
of a rose. Nor can it be siiid that we arc immediately aware 
of the fact that the non-existence of a thing is perceived. 
What we immediately know is that we do not perceive a thing 
in a certain j)lace. This absence of perception gives us the 
knowledge of its non-existence. The Naiyayikas pracbcally 
admit this when they take non-perception as the antecedent 
condition of the perception of non-existence. If to perceive the 
non-existenci2 of a thing we are to make sure that we do not per¬ 
ceive it under favourable circumstances, then we are to say that 
it is the absence of perception that assures us of the thing’s non¬ 
existence. Hence we conclude that anupalabdhi or non-pcrcep- 
tion should be recognised as a separate source of knowledge to 
explain our primary cognition of the non-existence of objects. 

4. Smrti or memory as a dislinci source of knowledge 

We have already given an account of the views of the 
different schools of Indian philosophy with regard to smrti or 
memory. It may be recalled here that with the exception of 
the Jaina, the Vaisesika and the Advaita Vedanta system, all 
the schools are definitely opposed to smrti being regarded as a 
form of valid knowledge. All these schools agree in holding 
that smrti is knowledge which is solely due to the impressions 
of past exj^eriences. In it there is a revival of the impressions 
of some old experience and consequently a repetition of the 
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experience itself in the form of images. Smrti as a revival of 
past experiences has been excluded from the forms of valid 
knowledge on two main grounds. First, it has been urged by 
the MTmariisakas that smrti does not give us any new know¬ 
ledge but is only the revival of some old know'ledge. In it we 
do not know anything new, but only remember that wc knew 
something before. Then the Naiyayikas, who do not accept 
this as a conclusive reason, argue that smrti is not prama or 
valid knowledge because it is not anubhava or presentative 
knowledge. In it we have the knowledge of what was once 
given in our experience, but has now ceased to be given and 
presented to us. It is not the presentation of any objective 
fact but the representation of what was once presented. The 
object as remembered is different from the presented object, 
since the object as presented before has now ceased to exist. 
Hence we cannot sjxjak of a true correspondence between 
memory and its object (yatharthya). 

The Jainas who accept smrti or memory as a .source of 
valid knowledge refute the above grounds urged against it. 
According to them, smrii is not merely a revival of the 
impressions of past experience. While the origin of memory is 
conditioned by the revival of impressions of past expc'riences, 
its essence lies in the knowledge of something as ‘ that,’ i.e. as 
past (taditydkdra )It is the knowledge of a previously' 
experienced object as past. To put it in the words of Hobhouse, 
‘ memory is an assertion of the past as past.’ That memory 
refers to a previously experienced object, or that it is an asser¬ 
tion of the past, is known from memory itself. Such know'- 
ledge of the past by means of memory is valid, since, like 
perception, it leads to successful activity. We cannot deny 
the validity of the knowledge by memory simply on the ground 
that it refers to a previously known object. If memory 
becomes invalid because its object is previously known, then the 


J Tadityakaranubhutarthavisaya hi pratitih srnrtirityucyate, Prameya 
kamalamariunda, p. 96. 
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perception of the fire which is already known by inference 
would become invalid. Lastly, if memory be invalid, then all 
inferences which are based on the remembrance of vydpti 
between the major and the middle term would become invalid.' 
How can any knowledge be valid when it has its basis in 
memory which is invalid ? The validity of memory is pre¬ 
supposed in the validity of inference as a source of knowledge. 

Some Vaisesika writers also are in favour of accepting 
smrii as a source of our knowledge of the past. Laugaksi 
Bhaskara recognises botli memoiy' and presentative cognition 
{amrlyanubhnva) as forms of valid knowledge and their instru¬ 
mental or sptxial causes as sources of knowledge. According 
to him, smrti or memory arises out of the impressions of past 
experience and is the knowledge of an indiv'idual object as 
' that ’ or as something previously experienced, e.g. ‘ that 
bathing ghat,’ ‘that city of Benares. ’* Vallabhacarya proves 
on strong grounds that sjnrti or memory also is an independent 
source of knowledge. Smrii is a separate pratndna because it 
gives us a true knowledge of certain facts {ar ih anise ay a- 
hetutvdi). The fact that it depends on previous experience is 
no reason for denying its independence, for that is something 
common to all the pratndnas or sources of knowledge. It can¬ 
not be said that it is merely the repitition of some previous 
experience. It is something more than the faint repetition of 
a past experience. If it w'ere not so, we could not at all know 
that the experience is past. In stnrti or memory we know an 
object as that which is past. The awareness of its ‘ pastness ’ 
is no part of our previous experience of it. It is memory that 
gives a knowledge of this new element, namely, the ‘ thatness ’ 
or the ‘ pastness ’ of an object, and is, therefore, an indejjen- 
dent source of knowledge. Hence the Mimaihsaka contention 
that memory does not give us any new knowledge falls to the 


’ Na casavapramanaih saihvadakatvat...ko hi smrtipurvakamanumana- 
rnabhyupagamya punastaih nirakuryat, etc., ibid., pp. 9^-97- 

2 Saihskaramatrajanyarii jnanaih srartih, yatlia sa manikarnika,..sinrtyanu- 
bhavasadharaiiara pramakaranam pramanam, Tarkakautmidi, p. b. 
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ground. Then the Naiyayikas’ objection that smrti or 
memory does not correspond to its object is also untenable. It 
is true that in memory an object is thought of as being present 
at some time in the past (purvavariamanakdldvacchinna) and 
that its once present condition has now been extinct (nivrtta- 
purvdvasthd). But this is no good ground for denying the 
correspondence* between memory and its object. When we 
remember an object, we are aware of representing it as no longer 
present or with its old conditions as now extinct. The object is 
therefore faithfully represented in memory. It follows from 
this that memory is the* true knowledge of an object. ' We 
may add also that memory is a presentativc knowledge 
{anuhhava), since it is based on an objective order of things 
in the world. As we have already seen, anubhava or presen- 
tative knowledge is the cognition of what is objective {tattva) 
as distinguished from the false or the subjective [dropiia). In 
presentative knowledge the object need not be directly given as 
in perception, for that will exclude inference, comparison and 
testimony from the field of anubhava or presentative know¬ 
ledge;. All these, however, are recognised by the Naiyayikas 
as forms of presentative knowledge. What is common to all 
these recognised forms of presentative knowledge is not that 
they give us an immediate knowledge of some object, but that 
they refer, either directly or indirectly, to an objective fact or 
an objective order of facts. In this sense smrti or memory is 
as good a presentative knowledge as any other recognised by 
the Nyaya or any other school of Indian philosophy. The 
fact tliat an object is past is as objective as the present exist¬ 
ence of another. “ Hence memory as the knowledge of the past 
as past is a true presentative knowledge (yathdrthdnubhava). 


' Srnrlirapi manantarameva, arthaniscayahetutvat, anubhavaparatantryan- 
naivain iti cet, na, utpattiparatantryasya pramanantarasamyat. Adhikaparicchede* 
ca pramanatvat, anyatha ladvyavasthanupapatteh tatravacchinnaiii hi smrtira- 
rthaniakalayati, sa ca yadi purvanubhavasyapi gocaral^, tada tatrapi tadityul- 
lekhah syat...na cet, smrtireva tatranapekseti manam, Nyayallldvaii, pp. 67-68. 

2 Cf. H. H. Price, Perception, p. ii: “The past is as much a part of the 
real world as the present, and quite as interesting.” 
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To explain such knowledge of the past we have to accept $mrti 
or memory as a separate source of knowledge {pramdna). 

Among Western thinkers Russell, Hobhouse and others 
recognise memory as the primary source of all our knowledge 
concerning the ptst. They agree in holding that we may know 
the past in other ways too, for example, by reading history or 
by inference. But these cannot give us any knowledge of the 
past unless we have already a direct knowledge of it through 
memory. Thus Russell says: “It is obvious that we often 
remember what we have seen or heard or had otherwise present 
to our senses, and that in such cases we are still immediately 
aware of what we remember, in spite of the fact that it appears 
as past and not as present. This immediate knowledge by 
memory is the source of all our knowledge concerning the; past ; 
without it, there could be no knowledge of the past by inference, 
since we should never know that there was anything past to 
be inferred.” ‘ In another place Russell observes that memory 
resembles perception in point of immediacy and differs from it 
mainly by being referred to the p>ast. “ Similarly, Hobhouse " 
shows that memory is neither the retention of past experience, 
nor a mere image of past experience, but an assertion of the 
past as past on the basis of such retention and images. With¬ 
out a direct knowledge of the past by memory we cannot under¬ 
stand retention as an effect of past experience nor an image 
as an image of the past. It cannot be said that wc may know 
the past by inference from the retenh’on or impression of past 
experience or from its revival as an image. For, as both Pra- 
bhacandra “ and Hobhouse point out, inference in its turn 
involves memory. Further, we cannot understand anything 
as a sign or mark from which to infer the past unless wo first 
know that past as signified or marked by such and such things. 
Hence Hobhouse takes memory as a fresh postulate of know- 


' The Problems of Philosophy, p. 

-The Analysis of Mind. p. 173. 

^ The Theory of Knowledge. Pi. t, ('h. IV. 
* Vide Prameyakamalmndrtanda. ibid. 
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ledge. “ It is,” he says, ” a direct or immediate belief about 
the past, not a belief based on some other truth.” ' A. C. 
Ewing “ also thinks that ' the direct view of memory is clearly 
true if we have any knowledge of the past at all. If we know 
the past, it is the past we know and not our ppresent ideas.’ It 
is a mistake to suppose, as the Naiyayikas do, ' that if we are 
directly aware of the past, the past must be, so to speak, bodily 
present to our mind or occupy the same position as our present 
objects of perception.’ Thus according to these Western 
thinkers, memory gives us an immediate knowledge of the past 
just as perception gives us an immediate knowledge of the 
present. Hence there can be no objection to memory being 
regarded as true presentative knowledge (yaihdrthdmihhava). 
This view of the matter removes the last vestige of the difficul¬ 
ties in the way of taking smrti or memory as a pramdna or 
source of valid knowledge. In fact, it stands next to percej)- 
tion in the order of jiriority among the sources of valid know¬ 
ledge. All sources of knowledge other than jicrception involve 
memory of some kind as one of their conditions. Inference 
cannot take place without the memory of a universal relation 
between two things {vydpti). Vpamdna or comparison de¬ 
pends on memory of the knowledge; communicated by a 
reliable person. In sabda or testimony we depend on memory 
in order to understand the meanings of words and to synthesise 
the meanings of the separate words into the construed mean¬ 
ing of the sentence. ArLhdpatti or jiostulation involves a con¬ 
flict between the order of our past exp(;rience as remembered 
and that of our present experience. Anupalabdhi or non- 
perception also implies a contrast between the memory of 
something and the absence of perception with regard to it. 
Hence, finally, we have to accept seven separate sources of 
knowledge which may be arranged in order of priority as 
follows: perception, memory, non-perception, inference, 

comparison, testimony and postulation. 


‘ Hobhouse, of>. cit, p. "jb, 
" Mind. April, 1930, p. 142. 
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5. Summary and general estimate of Nydya Epistemology 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge discusses all the import¬ 
ant problems of logic and the relevant problems of metaphysics. 
It formulates a realistic theory and tries to meet the idealist’s 
objections against realism as a system of philosophy. Acc:ord- 
ing to it, knowledge is a quality of the soul, which manifests 
the objects of the world. All knowledge of objects, however, 
is not valid. For knowledge, to be valid means to be given 
{anubhava) in some way or other, and to have an assurance of 
ruth in it. The truth of knowledge consists in its con'esjxmdence 
to real facts and the test of truth lies in its pragmatic value and 
the coherence or ‘ consilience ' of its different parts. It follows 
from this that memory and dream, doubt, error and hypothe¬ 
tical reasoning (tarka) cannot be regarded as valid knowledge, 
since they are either not given or not true cognitions of objects. 
These arc, therefore, brought by the Naiyayikas under the class 
of non-valid knowledge which includes all cognitions which are 
either not given and true, or are false. The falsity of know¬ 
ledge is constituted by its non-correspondence to facts and is 
known through failure of the practical activities inspired by it. 
It follows that truth and falsity are not intrinsic to knowledge 
and that these are extrinsic characters determined by external 
conditions like corresjx^ndence and non-corresjx>ndence to reality 
respectively. So also, no knowledge is by itself known to be 
true or false. That is, truth or falsity is not self-evident in any 
knowledge, but must be evidenced by external conditions like 
the success or failure of practical activity. 

There are four kinds of valid knowledge and .so four distinct 
and independent methods of knowledge. These are; percep¬ 
tion, inference, comparison and testimony. While the old 
Naiyayikas define perception as an unerring cognition produced 
by sense-object contact, the moderns define it as immediate 
knowledge or as knowledge not brought about by any 
antecedent knowledge. There are five external senses and an 
internal sense called manas which is necessary to explain the 
48—(o.p. 103) 
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perception of the soul and its states and processes. The indi¬ 
vidual soul is an eternal and all-pervading substance which is 
not essentially conscious, but has the quality of consciousness 
when it comes into relation with external objects through the 
senses. Corresponding to the six senses, there arc six kinds 
of ordinary perceptions which give us direct knowledge of all 
perceptible objects including substances, their qualities and 
actions, universals, relations and the four kinds of non-existence. 
There are seven categories of reality, of which six stand for 
positive, and the last for negative facts. Of positive facts, sub¬ 
stance, attribute and action are said to be existents, while 
generality, particularity and inherence are called subsistents. 
Non-existence is a negative but real fact and, according to the 
Naiyayika, there may be a direct perception of it along with 
that of the positive fact which it qualifies. Of ordinary per¬ 
ception, there are three modes, namely, the nirvikalpaka, the 
savikalpaka and pratyahhijnd or recognition. These represent 
different stages in the development of our perceptual conscious¬ 
ness, but they are equally valid and refer to real contents of 
the objects of perception. In addition to ordinary perception, 
the modern Naiyayikas distinguish three kinds of extraordinary 
perception called sumdnyalaksana, jndnalaksana and yogaja. 
The first two are recognised by them as necessary to explain 
the perception of objects by senses which are not ordinarily 
competent to perceive them, and the last to explain the super¬ 
normal cognition of objects, which cannot be brought about 
by any sense. 

Inference is a type of syllogistic reasoning in which we 
pass from the apprehension of some mark or sign as related 
to an object, to something else, by virtue of a relation of 
invariable concomitance between the two. It is an argument 
in which some thinker asserts that a certain proposition is 
true because certain other propositions, which imply it, are 
asserted to be true. Thus inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive process which ensures both the validity of the reason¬ 
ing employed and the truth of the conclusion reached. An 
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inference must have as its constituents three terms and at least 
three propositions. There are three conditions of valid inference, 
namely, vyapti or a universal relation between the middle and 
the major term, paksata or the assertion of the minor term, and 
lingapardmarsa or a synthetic view of the middle term as related 
to the major, on the one hand, and the minor, on the other. 
Vydpti is the logical ground on which the validity of inference 
depends. It is an inductive generalisation based ultimately on 
the direct perception of tlie universal in the particular. Paksata 
is the psychological ground which conditions the piissibility of 
inference and is dehned by tlie modern Naiyayikas as the 
absence of the condition in which tliere is certainty but no 
will to infer. Lingapardmarsa as the correlation of the major, 
middle and minor terms is useful for demonstrating the truth 
of the conclusion. These three steps, togedier witli the initial 
statement of the object of inference and final conclusion, give 
us the five-membcrcd form of the syllogism. Since inference 
is a combined deductive-inductive reasoning in the form of a 
categorical syllogism, we have not a classification of inferences 
into deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic 
and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. Having regard to their 
purposes, or the nature ol vydpti, or the nature of the induction 
on which it is based, inferences are classified into svdrtha and 
pardrtha, or into purvavat, sesavai and sdm-dnyatodrsia, or 
into kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki. The 
fallacies of inference are all material fallacies which affect the 
truth of the propositions involved in inference. They uij:imately 
arise out of a fallacious reason or middle term. There are six 
kinds of fallacious middle terms which violate one or other of 
the conditions of a valid middle term. A logically valid 
inference must be free from all kinds of fallacies. 

Comparison is the source of our knowledge of the denota¬ 
tion of a word on the basis of a given description of the objects 
denoted by it. Thus a man may be told: " A gavaya is an 
animal resembling the cow." If, on subsequently seeing a 
gavaya, he is able to give its name, we are to say that he 
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understands the denotation ot the word through comparison. 
Comparison is of different kinds, according to the different 
terms in which the description may be given. It is true that 
comparison involves an element of perception and of testimony. 
The description comes to us as the statement of some authority 
and, as such, is a kind of verbal testimony. So also, we know 
by perception that certain objects jxrssess the characters men¬ 
tioned in the given description. Still comparison cannot be 
reduced to perception and testimony, because these will not 
explain the application of the name to the relevant objects, 
which is the essence of comparison. Nor can we explain it by 
inference, for when we know the denotation of a word from a 
given description, we do not reason syllogistically, but simply 
compare certain objects with a given description. To under¬ 
stand the denotation of a word in this way requires a selective 
activity of the mind, which is different from perception, inference 
and testimony. Therefore, comparison is a distinct method or 
source of knowledge. 

Testimony is the statement of an authoritative person, which 
serves to give us true knowledge about certain objects. It may 
come to us in the form of cither spoken or written words and 
may relate to pt^rceptible or imperceptible objects. In any case, 
there jnust be a significant combination of the words according 
to four conditions. They must imi)ly one another and express 
compatible ideas. There must be adequate proximity among 
them, and they must convey the intention of the speaker or the 
writer who uses them. Testimony is the source of the greater 
part of a man’s knowledge of the world. As tlic verbal know¬ 
ledge of objects, it is distinct from all other kinds of knowledge. 
Perception, inference or comparison cannot take the place of 
testimony, although there may be in it an element of this or 
that other knowledge. It is true that testimony ultimately 
depends on perception or inference for its validity or for the 
proof of its validity. Again, there may sometimes be a conflict 
of authorities. Since, however, tliese difficulties are not pecu¬ 
liar to it, but rather common to all the sources of human know- 
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ledge, there is no reason why testimony should not be recog¬ 
nised as an independent method of knowledge like perception 
and inference. If in spite of the conllict of perceptions or of 
inferences, and the need of their mutual verification, we accept 
them as independent methods, we must accept testimony and 
comparison also as equally independent sources of knowledge. 
All other sources of valid knowledge including non-jx^rception 
and postulation are brought by the Naiyayikas under pt^rcep- 
tion, inference, compari.son and testimony. Non-perception 
need not be admitted as a separate source of knowledge to 
'explain our knowledge of non-existence, for it may be perceived 
by us as adjectival to the existent object which is its locus. So 
also, postulation may be reduced to vyalirekt inference and 
need not be made a separate method of knowledge. For the 
Naiyayikas, then, there are four distinct and independent sources 
of knowledge. 

As a realistic theory of knowledge, based on the evidence of 
direct experience, the Nyaya epistemology has a strong appeal 
to our common sense. It has also a great value for the orien¬ 
tation of philosophical problems from the common-sense stand¬ 
point. But undue reliance on uncriticised expf;ricnces and com¬ 
mon-sense has been the .source of certain defects in the Nyaya 
theory. The Nyaya conception of knowledge as an adventi¬ 
tious quality of the soul substance is true neither to the nature 
of knowledge nor to that of the soul. To say tliat knowledge 
is a quality is to leave unexplained the fact of self-transcendence 
and ideal reference to objects, which is inherent in knowledge. 
As we have already observed, knowledge is the most funda¬ 
mental fact of reality. The distinctions of substance and quality, 
subject and object, all fall within knowledge and are intelligible^ 
only on the ground of knowledge. In this sense knowledge is 
the essence of the ultimate reality which we call the soul or 
the self. It does not require to be attached as a quality to any 
other reality, say matter or mind or soul. It is just the self- 
expression of reality itself. If this be true, then we must give 
up the Nyaya theory of the individual self as a substance which 
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is not essentially conscious, but is accidentally qualified by cons¬ 
ciousness when associated with' a body. Such a view of the 
self is contradicted by the evidence of our introspective con¬ 
sciousness which reveals the self as a conscious subject and not 
as a thing with the quality of consciousness. Further, on this 
theory, the disembodied soul will have no consciousness and 
will, tlierefore, be indistinguishable from a material substance. 
So also, we must give up tlie idea of an ultimate dualism or 
opposition between subject and object, mind and matter. To 
the ordinary understanding, these appear to be two opposed 
substances which can hardly come into any relation with one 
anotlier. The Naiyayika does not go far beyond this common- 
sense view when he treats the psychological distinction between 
knowledge and its object as the ground of an ultimate dualism 
between soul and matter as two realities. In truth, however, 
the distinction between subject and object, mind and matter 
is a relative distinction made within knowledge. So it pre¬ 
supposes the reality of a transcendent self which makes the 
distinction and is the ground of both the objective and subjec¬ 
tive, the material and mental orders of existence. On the 
purely logical .side also tlie Nyaya theory appears to be inade¬ 
quate on some points. The view that truth is not self-evident 
in any knowledge, but requires in all cases to be evidenced by 
independent grounds, logically commits us to the fallacy of 
infinite regress. But, as we have already seen, the self is a self- 
evident reality which does not require and possibly cannot 
admit of any other proof, for every proof presupposes the 
reality of the self as concerned in the act of proving. Some 
Naiyayikas practically admit this when they say that the truth 
> of self-consciousness {uHuvyavasdya) is self-evident. So also, 
there seems to be no good ground for the Naiyayika’s refusal 
to admit memory, non-perception and postulation as indepen¬ 
dent ways of knowing. But for memory, we cannot have any 
knowledge of the past. Memory cannot be explained as a 
reproduction of past experiences, due solely to the impressions 
left by them. We could not know certain states as impressions 
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or reproductions of past experiences, if we had not already 
known the past directly through memory. We may have a 
direct knowledge of the fact of non-existence, just as we have 
that of existent facts. But from this we should not conclude 
that this direct experience is as much a matter of sense ]>ercep- 
tion in the one case as in the other. The truth of the matter 
is that while the existent is perceived, what is non-existent is 
not perceived, and that directly in both cases. Postulation is 
not the deduction of a conclusion from given premises, but the 
necessary supposition of a general principle as thc^ only expla¬ 
nation of some given facts. For Kant the existence of God is 
a postulate of the moral life, not in the sense that it is deducible 
from certain ethical propositions, but in the sense that it is the 
only principle which can explain ethical propositions concern¬ 
ing the moral life. So we have to admit memory, non-percep¬ 
tion and postulation as three distinct ways of knowing in 
addition to the four recognised by the Naiyfiyika. 

Nothing that has been said above by wa}^ of criticism 
should give one the impression that the Nyaya (;piste- 
inology has no value. Such an impression would be 
entirely wrong. In fact, the contribution of the Nyaya 
theory of knowledge is not really inferior to that of any other 
theory, Indian or Western. The method of logical analysis 
employed by the Nyaya in the study of the problems of logk: 
and metaphysics is a valuable asset for any system of philo¬ 
sophy. The charge is often heard against Indian philosophy 
that its theories are not based on logical reasoning but on 
religious authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather 
than critical. The Nyaya philosophy is a standing repudiation 
of this charge. The theory of knowledge, formulated by the 
Nyaya, is made the basis not only of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
but also of other Indian systems, with slight modifications. 
The Nyaya applies the method of logical criticism to solve the 
problems of life and reality. It is by means of a sound logic 
that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend it against hostile 
criticism. Many of the contributions of this logic arc of great 
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value, even at the present day. The realistic logic, or more 
generally, epistemology of the Nyaya will not suffer by com¬ 
parison with the modern realistic theories of the West. 
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